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PREFACE 


In a sense this study is an eSsay on/ historiography 
os the Vijayanagara Empire, though not originally conceived 
as such. Initially I had intended, rather naively, to do 
a survey of the social formation of medieval South India 
which could serve as a prelude to future inquiries on modern 
economic and social developments. It was assumed that his- 
torical scholarship on South India was sufficiently well 
advanced to permit the charting of long-term trends. Conse- 
quently, it was thought that it would be possible, from the 
vantage point of the ‘Middle Ages’, to view developments, 
both forward and backward in time. : 

However, it soon became apparent that historical 
investigations, a few noteworthy exceptions apart, were almost 
solely concerned with dynastic history, the history of events 


or L'histoire événementielle as Braudel is fond of saying. 


How coulda I glibly move on from the military campaigns of 
one king to the problems of accession of another ~ this 
trivia of the past, I dare say - and hope to understand the 
structural changes which @ccurred in medieval South India? 
Bow: Sowldsd Gee So turn towarde the euali group of economic 
and social historians in this country who were, along with 
their more successful colleagues in the Western world, 


engaged in determining the inflexible boundaries that mark 
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the possibilities and impossibilities of human action in 
different epochs of production. 

. In the absence of adequate secondary sources 
and given the constraints of time it was imperative there- 
fore that I take only a part of South India as my subject 
rather than the entire area aS originally intended. As 
soon as I realised this compulsion, I became acutely cons- 
cious of my deplorable knowledge of all South Indian lan- 
guages. Consequently, I began to look for a region from 
where most or all of the inscriptions were published in 
translation. Jay ankondacdlamandalam came closest to this 
requirement as almost all the inscriptions from Tirupati, 
which was included within its limits, has been translated 
and published. Moreover, it was a region which contained 
a number of places which were visited by contemporary 
European travellers and their accounts have come down to 
us. 

In addition to these sources I have consulted 
the summaries of inscriptions published in the Annual 
Reports on (South) {Indian} Epigraphy. However, these 
‘summaries by and large contain information only of a poli- 
tical and administrative nature and are not of much help 
in the quantification of social and economic data. While 


I did profitably consult a few books of the South Indian 
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inscriptions series, most of the volumes were not of much 
use to me as they did not contain translations. 

Further, since most of the indigeneous literary 
works have not yet been rendered into Inglish, I could use 
only fragments of such sources as have been translated in 
the Sources of Vijayanagara History edited by S. Krishnaswany, 
in Volume III of the Further Sources of Vijayanagara History 
edited by K.A. Nilakanta Sastrimd N. Venkataramayya and 
in the various secondary works. 

Most of these records, both literary and lithic, 
could not be used in the quantification of data of a social 
and economic nature due to the inadequacies of summaries, 
the paucity of translations and the insufficiency of my 
knowledge of Tamil. As a result, I have been forced to Limit 
my attempts at quantification to the inscriptions of Tirupati. 
theneh I am fully aware of the dangers of generalisations 
based solely on one set of inscriptions but is hoped that 
the imbalances that must necessarily follow the adoption of 
this method will be rectified in the course of future 
' research as I believe that the questions posed here have 
a certain validity. 

It may perhaps not be out of place here then to 
mention that in these efforts at quantification — eg. | 


Tables V-1 md 3 to 8 — the inscriptions which do not 
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mention the Saka year on which the grants were made have 

not been taken into consideration. Further, two or more 
inscriptions relating to the same transaction (e.g. TTDES/ 
Iv/8, 9, 10; V/72,86) have been treated as a single inscrip- 
tion. Grants of unspecified areas of land (e.g. TTDES/ 
III/27) or of unspecified amounts of money (e.g. TTDES/III/ 
100) have also not been taken into account. 

Moreover, any inquiry into the nature of the 
agrarian system of medieval Jayankondacolamandalam which 
does not take into account the conditions prevailing within 
the rest of the Vijayanagara Empire, of which it was a cons- 
tituent, is bound to be deformative in many important aspect: 
Jayankondacélamandalam was also connected economically with 
places as distant as Portugal and China, Arabia and the 
Indonesian archipelago. If adequate attention is not paid 
to conditions in these areas our subject cannot be correctly 
viewed in its totality. Again, due to the constraints 
mentioned above ~ lack of time and relevant secondary 
sources ~- it has not been possible to study these ‘extra- 
territorial' regions satisfactorily. 

In a bid to rectify, at least partially, these 
defects I have examined in some detail the works of our 


predecessors on the history of the Vijayanagaraimpire and 


have then attempted to reformulate some of their conceptions. | 
This expository mode entails a brief restatement of their 
arguments Which make tedious reading for those already 
aquainted with the literature. This also explains, in part 
the unusual length of this dissertation. Howevey; I am 
convinced that given the nature of the problem and the 
availability of sources I had no other viable aavemutives 
The need for a critical re-examination of the 
works of our predecessor historians is perhaps most clearly 
seen in the fact that though it is now some two decades since 
Burton Stein first began to revise the interpretations of 
the pioneers of South Indian history, his own works have 
not yet been subjected to critical scrutiny. Bearing in 
mind this point I have examined Stein's theses at some length 
and in this endeavour I have attempted to reformulate 
certain crucial conceptions present in his work. The most 
important among the reinterpretations suggested in this 
study relate to the characterization of the Vijayanagara 
state, to the perception of the citraméli-perianadu-s, to 
the attribution of reasons for the decline of the nadu-s 
and the brahmadéya-s, to a new estimation of the economic 
Significanceof grants to temples and to the nature of 


trade during the period under review. 
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Though I have been as careful as vossible, 
there are undoubtedly many imperfections in this study. 
Some of these relating to minor details - the erroneous 
location of a few sites on the maps for example - may not 
substantially affect the arguments offered here. dowever, 
when sub jected to examination, many of my interpretations 
will require major modifications. These are of course 
inevitable. Hay I hope too that I am not excessively 
reproached for advancing certain hypotheses which are 
bolder than warranted by prudence? 


heel 


el dated Balint 


New Delhi 
January 1981 
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CHAPTER ONE 


A EISTORIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


Disciples do own unto masters only a temporary belief 
and a suspension of their own judgement until they be 
fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation or 
perpetual captivity..... So let great authors have 
their due, as time, which is the author of authors, be 
not deprived of his due, which is further and further 
to discover truth. 


Francis Bacon 


Historical studies on the Vijayanagar Empire 
began with the publication of Robert Sewell's work, aptly 
titled A Forgotten Empire, in 1924. Since that time 
systematic investigations of the epoch has resulted in 
the accumulation of an appreciable amount of empirical 
information and as Burton Stein has recently said our 
task today is to formulate fresh conceptions for the 
study of Vijayanagara history rather than to adduce more 
factual evidence. Such an endeavour must perforce begin 
with an examination of the theoretical and conceptual 
frameworks, not always explicit, in the studies on 
Vijayanegara history. An attempt is therefore made in 
this chapter to study the major ideological strands 


1 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in 
Medieval South India, Oxford University Press, 


Delhi, 1980, pp. 366-7. 


present in the previous historical investigations on the 
state and society of the Vijayanagara period. 

We shall divide our study into two distinct 
parts: the first shall examine the work of the tradi- 
tional historians ~- that is, primarily the work of 
historians like Sewell, * Nilakanta Sastri,? WN. Venkatara- 
manayya,“ Ae Appadoral T.Ve Mahalingam, ° Bids Saletore, | 
and others;® and in the latter half of this chapter 


2 Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire - Vijayanagar: 
A Contribution to the History of India, National 
Book Trust, New Delhi, 1970. 


3 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India: 


From Pre-Historic Times to the Fall of Vijaya— 
nagar, Oxford University Press, Madras, 1976. 


4 N, Venkataramanayya, Studies in the History 
of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, Madras 
University Historical Series No. 11, University 
of Madras, Madras, 1935. 


> A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern 
India (1000-1500 A.D.), Madras University 
Historical Series No. 12, University of Hadras, 
Madras, 1936, 2 Vols. 


6 T.V. MNahalingam, Administration and Social 
Life Under Vidavensgar, University of Madras, 
Madras, Vol. I, 1969; Vol. II, 1975. 

7 | Political Life in 


B.G. quays “adres: 1934, 2 Vols. 


8 While it is practically impossible to catalogue 
the long list of all the followers of the main 
proponents of this school of historiography, a 
mention may be made of the works of two of the 


FN. continues.... 


we shall direct our attention to the work of Burton 

Stein. It is perhaps necessary to add that we have con- 
Sidered Stein worthy of special treatment because he 
represents in many ways a decisive break with the old, 
antiquated ways of historical research and because we 

have derived our points of departure for the present work, | 


largely from his stimulating research. 


The traditional histories of the Vijayanagara 
period have by and large concentrated upon political and 
dynastic history and have made no attempt to integrate 
these events to the broad social and economic movements 
of the time. And even when, as in the case of Appadorai, 
attention was directed primarily to the economic condi- 
tions of the time, these conditions were not related to 


the political organization of the state and to the 


Previous F.N. 


pioneers of South Indian History - H. Heras, 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History, Indian 
Historical Research Institute, Bombay, 1929, 
and §. Srikantaiya, Founders of Vijayanagara, 
ilythic Society Bangalore, 1938 and of a 
recent member of this school, A. Krismasvwany, 
The Tamil Country Under Vijayanagara, Anna- 
malai University Historical Series No. 20, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1964. 


structure of the society.” Similarly the works of 
Mahalingam and Saletore described facets of social and 
administrative organization without attempting a com- 
prehensive study of the interaction of these elements. 
Moreover, Appadorai completely ignores the notion of 
change in South India during the five centuries that was 
"under review in his magnum opus’? while Hahalingam does 
not even work within a defensible chronological frame- 


4 It may further be argued that these traditional 


work. 
histories concentrate upon events -— political, dynastic, 
economic, technological, artistic, literary - ignoring 
the structures without which they are deprived of much 


of their meaning and that these histories may well be 


9 The same points were made with reference to 
the works of Nilakanta Sastri, T.V. Mahalingam 
and A. Appadorai by Stein in his critique of 
the historiography of the Cola period. See 
Burton Stein, ‘The State and the Agrarian 
Order in Medieval South India : A Historio- 
graphical Critique’, in Burton Stein (Ed.), 
Essays on South Indig, Vikas Publishing 
House Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi 1976, pp. 64-91. 


10 Also noted in B. Stein, Peasant State and 
Society, p. 248. 


pin 3 See also, B.Stein, ‘The State and the Agrarian 
Order' 3 PP. 67+8. 


called L' histoire dvénementielle. '* 


We would contend that history can no more be 
divided into autonomous spheres — economic, social, 
political, artistic, technological - than can our actual 
lives be placed in similar water-tight compartments. 

It may, of course, legitimately be argued that these are 
merely modes of exposition of a history that is fundamen-— 
tally one. An integration of such modes of exposition 
would then require constant movements back and forth 


between these different layers of life and it is this 


12 Fernand Braudel, once said, "At first sight, 
the past consists of this mass of petty 
details, some striking, others obscure but 
constantly repeated; and it is they that 
today form the chief quarry of microsocio- 
logy and sociometry -— (note, too, that there 
is also microhistory). But this mass of 
detail does not constitute the whole reality 
of history in all its density, i.e. the 
material that scientific reflection can pro- 
perly use. Social science virtually 
abhors the event. Not without reason : the 
short term is the most capricious and decep- 
tive form of time." F. Braudel, ‘History and 
the Social Sciences', in P. Burke (Ed.) Eco- 
nomy and Society in Early Modern Burope 3 
Essays from Annales, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, London, 1972, pp. 14-15. He adds, 
"The main interest of such enquiries, as 
far as the enquiry itself is concerned, lies, 
at the very most, in the accumulation of the 
facts; and even they will not all be ipso 
facto valid for future work. Let us beware 
of art's sake." Ibid., p. 24. See also 
EP. Thompson, ‘The Poverty of Theory or 
An Orrery of Errors', in E.©. Thompson, The 
Poverty of Theo d Other Essays, Merlin 
Press, London, 1978, esp. pp. 262=-3. 


integrated motion that is crucially absent in most his- 


torical works on pre-industrial South India, with of 


course the noteworthy exception of the works of Stein, 


Spencer and a few others. 


This artificial division of history is the 


result of a particular conception of our subject, a con- 


ception which argues that the task of the historian is 


merely to collect all the facts to fill up the ‘gaps' 


in historical knowledge and that this will result in a 


truly wiversal history, valid for all time. But what 


are these ‘facts’ but interpretations? I+t is the his- 


torian who decides which ‘fact’ should be emphasized 


and which ‘fact! should be neglected, '? and these 


selections depend on his theoretical perceptions and 
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"Professional sensationalists like to multiply 
‘events.' ‘Historical facts' are all the rage 
on a day of lunar landings or barricades. It 
may be objected: exactly, the theorist has to 
choose. But choose what? The housewife who 
cannot or will not pay ten francs a kilo for 
beans, or the one who does buy, the conscript 
who joins his draft, or the one who refuses? 
They are all acting ‘historically’. Conjunc- 
tures depend on them, they are reinforcing or 
undermining structures, However imperfect its 
interpretation may still be, it is the objecti-—— 
fication of the subjective through statistics 
which alone makes materialist history possible 
the history of the masses, that is, both of 
massive infrastructural facts, and of those 


human 'masses' which theory has to ‘penetrate' 


FN. continues..... 


ideological orientations. It is of course true that to 
a certain extent the ‘'facts' that are available to the 
historian from his sources are themselves highly biased. 
This, however, is surely obvious and historians have 
long realized the need to exercise their critical 
faculties to evaluate their source material. 

Such histories, too, are based on a conception 
of history which argues that the historian should be 
concerned only with the biographies of great men, thai 
history per se is the study of the policies and actions 
of kings and emperors, of conquests and losses of 
territories, forgetting that man is to be seen not as 


a self-sufficient individual, but as a social being and 


Previous F.N. 


if it is to become an effective force." 
Pierre Vilar, "Marxist History, A History 

in the Making : Towards a Dialogue with 
Althusser", New Left Review, Vol. 80, July- 
August 1975, p. 73. And Gareth Stedman 
Jones wrote polemically. "History was an 
objective thing. It was physically recorded 
in myriad bundles of archives from the Public 
Record Office to the local parish church. 

The task of the historian was to write it 

up. Theory would come like steam from a 
kettle when it reached boiling point. The 
initial illusion is evident. ‘hose who tried 
to create theory out of facts, never under- 
stood that it was only theory that could 
constitute them as facts in the first place. 
Similarly those who focused history upon the 


F.MN. continues... 


each man should be considered "no longer as a particular 


incarnation of abstract humanity, but as a more or less 


autonomous point of emergence of a particular collective 


humanity, of a society.... Thus, the young Marx wrote 


with the exaggeration of a neophyte: "It is society 


which thinks in me," '4 The great man, as has been 


shown repeatedly in recent studies, '? is merely the 


Previous F.i. 
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event, failed to realize that events are 
only meaningful in terms of a structure 
which will establish them as such." 
Gareth Stedman Jones, ‘History : The 
Poverty of Empiricism’, in Robin Blackburn 
(ed.)}, Ideology in Social Science : Read- 
ings in Critical Social Theory, Fontan 
Collins, 1978, p. 1133: See also #.H. Carr, 
t is History? Penguin, Harmondsworth, 
1977, pp» 7-350. 


Louis Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus : The 


Caste System and Its Implications, 
Paladin, London, 1972, pe 39. 


See for example, Fernand Braudel, The 
Hediterranean and the Mediterranean World 
in the e of Philip Il, Tr. by Sian 
Reynolds, fontana/Collins, Glasgow, vol. I, 
1978, Vol. II, 1976, Romila Thapar, Agoka 
and the Decline of the Mauryas, Oxford 


University Press, Bombay, 1977. Such 
examples can easily be multiplied. 


articulation of social forces. This is of course not 
to deny absolutely the role of the individual in history, 
but to argue that the role of the individual is severely 
circumscribed by the material and social conditions of 
his time. Thus true history like real life recognises 
no boundaries, definitions that limit its subject 
matter. !© 
It has been suggested that Indian historians 
have concerned themselves almost exclusively with poli- 
tical and dynastic history mainly due to the nature of 
their source material. While it is true that there is 


16 "Definitions are they not a kind of bullying? 
‘Careful, old chap, you are stepping outside 
history. Re-read my definition, it is very 
clear'. If you are a historian, don't set 
foot here, this is the field of the sociolo- 
gist. Or there that is the psychologist's 
part. fo the right? Don't dare go there, 
that's the geographer's area... and to the 
left, the ethnologist's domain'. It is a 
nightmare, madness, wilful mutilation'. 

Down with all barriers and labels’. At 
the frontiers, astride the frontiers, with 
one foot on each side, that is where the 
historian has to work, freely, usefully." 
Lucien Febvre, Revue de métaphysique et de 
monde, vol. lviii, 1940, reprinted in 
combat pour 1' histoire, Paris, 1953, Tr. 
by K, Folca as 'A new kind of history', in 
Peter Burke(ed.), A New Kind of History 3 


From the Writings of Lucien Febvre, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1973, 


Pe 31. 
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nothing on the early centuries of the second millenium. 
AD. and earlier in India which could even remotely 
compare with the manorial, judicial, bureaucratic and 
ecclesiastical records of Europe of the same period, 

it is also true that Indian historians have not even 
adequately utilised the sources that do exist. In fact, 
as Burton Stein pertinently remarks: "The same inscrip- 
tions upon which the political historian depends afford 
the best information to one concerned with economic 


n 17 


relations. Perhaps, the neglect of socio-economic 


history by professional historians is best reflected 
in the Annual Reports on Indian Evoigraphy, published 
by the Government of India on behalf of the Department 
of Archaeology. This authoritative journal systematic- 
ally ignores socio-economic data, especially those of 
a quantitative nature, in its section entitled ‘Summarics 
of Inscriptions'. Moreover, in situations where there 
is an inadequacy of source material, historians nece~ 
ssarily have to resort, bearing in mind the obvious 
dangers, to comparative history, "the illumination of 
unknown or unverifiable features of one society by the 


known aspects of another, provided those societies 


17 Burton Stein, "The State and the Agrarian 
Order", pe 66. 


11 


belong to the same social formation, even if separated 


by time and space." 18 


We would also maintain that 
Indian historians have to devise new tools of analysis 
as many of the methods of their West Buropean counter- 
parts are inapplicable to India due to the nature of 
the source, material, 

It is perhaps more fruitful to locate the 
origins of these historiographical practices within 
the social and political conditions which prevailed when 
these historical works were written. The emphasis on 
the collection of ‘'facts' without regard to a ‘'theory', 
which was expected to follow as the night the day and 
the rigid end superficial division of historical 
reality was advocated by the liberal school of histori- 
cal writing which exercised a dominant influence in 
England during the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century!? and which consequently shaped a 
large part of Indian historical thinking. Indeed, it 


is the English system of education, introduced for 


18 Rodney Hilton, "HNedieval Peasants * Any 
Lessons", Journal of Peasant Studies, vol. II, 
no. 2, January 1974, p. 208. 


19 Carr, Op. cit.; Jones, Ope Cit. 
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the purposes of colonial administration, which gave birth 
to the modern conceptions of historical research in India. 

The first decades of the twentieth century, 
during which the first books on Indian history were written 
by Indian historians, also witnessed an enormous growth in 
the movement to free the country from the yoke of colonialisn 
end it is not surprising that the Indian historians were 
also imbibed by the nationalistic zeal that had stirred 
the imagination of their compatriots. And the Indian 
historians by ably attempting to show that India was once a 
proud and ancient civilization and that by logical extension 
the European colonisers were in historical terms, petty 
upstarts, converted history into an important ideological 
vehicle of the nationalist movement. Given these percep- 
tions, it is perhaps understandable that the emphasis of 
historical writings at this time was on the wars and conquests 
of the rulers of ancient and medieval India rather than on 
the structures of ancient and medieval Indian societies. 

A very valuable result of this type of historical 
research was that it provided a clear choronological frame- 
work within which to study Indian history, and in the case 
of South Indian history, this is most clearly in evidence 
in the work of Nilakanta Sastri. It is impossible to 


exaggerate the importance of the painstaking and meticu- 


15 


lous research that led to the creation of a definite 
chronological framework for the study of India's past. 
indeed, the purpose of this survey of South Indian 
historiography is primarily a plea to build on these 
foundations, so nobly laid by our predecessors, and to 
ask new questions of our sources rather than to continue 
in the same old traditions of scholarship.“° And 
this is the best tribute that we can pay to the work of 
our illustrious forebears. 

One of the more dubious trends in the Indian 
National Movement was the strong overtones of commu-— 
nalism and it is wnfortunate that communalism is one 
of the strongest ideological currents in the traditional 


accounts rae _ 
historical xvecerds the Vijayanagara period. The 


20 "We can take the view that we will keep on 
studying history in the exact manner our fore- 
fathers did. wwe will keep on filling the 
‘saps' of medieval Indian history which means 
one monograph for each king, and what has 
not been written on is the 'gav' which is 
easily identified. The chapters are ready- 
made; the first is ancestry, birth and early 
childhood; the second is accession and the 
problems of accession; the third is wars and 
conquests; the fourth is minor wars and rebel- 
lions; the fifth is administration; and tne 
sixth is society and culture during the age. 

I am not attempting to denegrate tne impor- 
tance of such studies. If that had not been 
done we would not be sitting together and 
talking of newer problems. fTfoday we can 
talk and I am saying it with all humility 


fn. continues.... 
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communalist ideology of the major historians on the 


Vijayanagara Empire may be seen from some representa- 


21 


tive samples of their writings. Thus, Robert Sewell, 


sees the rise of the Vijayanagara Empire as - 


the natural result of the persistent efforts made by 
the Muhammadans to conquer all India. When these 
dreaded invaders reached the Krishna River the Hindus 
to their South, stricken with terror, combined, and 
gathered in haste to the new standared which alone 
seemed to offer some hope of protection. The decayed 
old states crumbled away into nothingness, and the 
fighting kings of Vijayanagar became the saviours of 
the South for two and a half centuries. 22 


This analysis of the origin of the Vijayanagar Enpire, 
purely as a Hindu response to Muslim onslaughts has 
been accepted by every historian of the Empire. 5S. 
Srikantaiya, hence, wrote in 1938: 


The origin of Vijayanagara may not have been a miracle. 
It may have been the result of a supreme Hindu effort, 


Previous fn. 


of a radically new way of research because 
of the excellent work already done by our 
predecessors. But are we for ever and ever 
going towrite history on the old pattern 
and fill in the gaps of this type?" S. Nurul 


Hasan, Thoughts on Agrarian Relations in 
India, People's Publishing House, New Delhi, 


1975. 

21 The quotations provided below are merely a 
Sample and the list could be expanded subs- 
tantially. 


22 Sewell, ope Gite, pe 1. 
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in order to protect their religion, their dharma and 
their country and to provide a bulwark against the 23 
devastating Muhammadan hordes from the north of India. 


And, hear K.A. Nilakanta Sastri: 


Starting on its career a decade earlier than the 
Bahmani kingdom, that of Vijayanagara became the 
focus of a resurgent Hindu culture which offered a 
more successful resistance to Islam in this part of 
the country than anywhere else.24 


He also says that the Empire - 


by resisting the onslaughts of Islam, championed the 
cause of Hindu civilisation and culture in the South 
for close upon three centuries and thus preserved 

the ancient tradition of the country in its polity, 
its learning and its arts. The history of Vijayanagar 
is the last glorious chapter in the history of inde- 
pendent Hindu South Indig. 25 


Listen, too, to another major historian of the period, 


T.V. Mahalingam, who maintains that - 


The Empire itself was founded by a band of five brothers 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth century to crush 


23 Srikantaiya, ODe Cite, Pe de 
24 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., op. 9-10. 
25 Ibid., pe 254. 


(emphasis added - R.A.P.) 
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the onrush of aggressive Islam into South India. The 
invasions of Muhammad bin Tughlak and the subsequent 
Muslim threats to the Hindus of South India led to much 
unrest and the rise of a feeling of political unity 
among them ultimately resulting in the birth of the 
Vijayanagar Empire, which came to symbolise Hindu 
resistance to the onslaught of Islam.26 


As will be evident from the above quotations, 
it has been accepted by convention that the Vijayanagara 
Empire was a Hindu State fomded to defend the Hindu 
South and its cultural traditions against the Islamic 
North. Indeed, the force of this conception of the 
Vijayanagara State is so strong that even though Burton 
Stein, who is usually so critical of the work of such 


historians, recognises the powerful communalistic ele- 


27 


ment in such interpretations and even shows its in- 


adequacies, -~ he often slips into an at least partial 


accepta-nce of such analysis as when he says, 


There can be no question that the existence of the 
highly militarized power of the Vijayanagara State 
south of the Krishna - Godavari had the effect of 
stemming tuslim expansion. However, the dharmic 
posture of the Vijayanagara rulers as protectors of 
Hindu culture is above all, ideologically significant. 
Vijay anagara kingship and the, Vijayanagara state were 
constituted upon, or soon east to acquire, an ideolo- 
gical principle which distinguishes it from previous 


26 TVe Mahalingan, ODe cit., Vol. Ly Pe 26 
27 Stein, Pea-sant State and Society, p. 369. 


28 Ibid., ppe 372-5. 
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South Indian states. It is this principle which most 
decisively identifies the Vijayanagara overlordship, 
not presumed differences in the basic structure of 
the state,29 


in his discussion of Hilakanta Sastri's characteriza- 
tion of the Empire.’° In this connection, it is surely 
significant to note that no Huslim historian has yet 
written a major work on Vijayanagara history. 

Perhaps the mst important cause for the 
conceptulization of the Vijayanagara Empire as the 
bulwark of Hinduism in the South against the Islamic 
hordes from the North is the persistence of the warfare 
between the Empire on the one hand and the Sultans of 
the Bahmani kingdom and its successor Sultanates on 
the other. However, an examination of most of these 
campaigns would show that they were limited primarily 
to the struggle for the control of the Raichur doab and 
did not involve large scale annexations of the terri- 


tory of the vanquished. 


29 Ibid., pe 385. 

30 Ibid., ppe 382-5. 

eee For an analysis of communalistic history in 
India, see R. Thapar H. iiukhia, and B. 
Chandra, Communalism and the Writineg of 


Indian History, People's Puhlishing House, 
New Delhi ’ 1977 e 


32 For the best account of these wars see K.A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp. 218-99. 
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This region had enormous Significance as it 
contained deposits of "iron ore which showed evidence 
of having been worked by Vijayanagar kings"? and gola>* 
besides being very fertile. There is also considerable 
evidence regarding the presence of diamond mines in the 
area. Thus we are told by Nicolo Conti that diamonds 
were produced at Raichir’> and Ludovico di Varthema 
and Duarte Barbosa mention diamond mines in the Bijapur 
Sultanate though they did not specify the location of 
these mines.°° However, at the time when these writers 


recorded their observations, the Raichur doab was con- 


trolled by the rulers of Bijapur." 


33 P.ii. Joshi, ‘Geopolitical and Cultural Relations 
of Vijayanagar with the Neighbouring liuslim 
States', in V.K. Bawa (ed.), Aspects of Deccan 
History : Report of a Seminar, Institute of 
Asian Studies, Hyderabad, 1975, pe 10. He 
cites Major Munn, Director of the Geological 
survey of the State of Hyderabad, Manchester 
Memors, LAIV, No. 5 of H.G.5S.1.3; Gribblo: I, 
27, VIII, 265. 


54 Joshi, Op. cite, pe 135. 
35 Nicolo Conti, The Travels of Wicolo Conti in 


the Bast in the early bar of the eighteenth 
century, In RH. Major (ed.), India in the 
Fifteenth Century being a Collection of Narrative 
of Voyages to India in the Century Preceeding 
the Portugese Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
from Latin, Persian, Russian and Italian Sources, 
now translated into English, First published by 
uyt Society, London, 1857. Reprinted by 
Deep Publications, Delhi, 1974, p. 21; Joshi, 
OD. cit., pe 10. 


fns..36 & 357 next page 
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Moreover, the Bijapur chronicler Rafi-ud-Lin 
Shirazi who served at the court at Bijapur from 1560 to 
the early part of the seventeenth century wrote in his 
fazkirat—-ul-Muluk that the diamond mines near Raichur were 
controlled by the Sultans at Bijapur in 1606. This was 
confirmed also by an English diamond merchant in 1677 
who alSo mentioned atleast two such diamond mines in 


the doab close to the place where the Tungabhadra and 
38 


the Krishna rivers meet. Further, beyond the doab 


near Kurnool and Adoni lies the Ramallkota diamond mine 


Previous page fhns. 


36 Ludovico di Varthema, The Itinery of Ludovico 
di Varthema of Bologha from 1502 to 1508, 
Italian Ed., 1510, Tr. by John Winter Jones 
in 1863, Ed., by Sir Richard Carnac Temole, 
the Argonant Press, London, 1928, p. 118; 
Duarte Barbosa, The Book of Duarte Barbosa ! 


qn Account of the Countries Bordering on the 
ndian Ocean and Their Inhabitants ‘written by 
Duarte Barbosa and Completed about the Year 
1518 A-D., Mansel Long Worth Dames Ced.), Vol. I, 
including the Coasts of East Africa Arabia, 
Persia and Western India as far as the Kingdon 
of Vijayanagar, Hakluyt Society, Iondon, 1918, 
pe 202, Joshi, op. cite, p. 10, also cites 

bosa, vol. IIT, p. 221 and Colloquies, 305. 


35T Joshi, op. cit., p. 10. 
358 Ibid., pe 11, citing Tagkirat-ul-Muluk 32la, 


Philosophical Transactions, Vol. X11 (1677), 
913; MGSI, VII 196; and V. Ball, The Diamonds, 
Coal and Gold of India, p. 16, See also V. 
Ball, ‘A Geologist's Contribution to the 
History of Ancient India,' Indian sntiquary, 
xII (1894), Pe 242, te Ve Mahalingan, ODe cit., 
Vol. LL; Ppe 116-7; and i185. Shukla, & History 
of Gem Indusi in Ancient and Medieval India 
(Part L — South india); Bharat-Bharati, Varnasi, 
1972, PPe 13-14, 17; 19-21. 
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which was the most important of the Bijapur group of 
mines. Tavernier says that this mine was discovered 


200 years before his visit there in 1642.°? 


These mines 
came into the hands of the Sultans at Bijapur however 
only after 1565 though Ibrahim Adil Shah I had unsuccess— 
fully tried to capture the Adoni fort from Rama Raya 
in 1537.°° 

Further if the wars between the Empire and 
the Sultanates of the Deccan are to be interpreted as 
the struggle between the brahamanical religion and Islan, 
it is strange that there were frequent alliances against 


44 


Vijayanagara by the Sultans and other Hindu rulers and 


also alliances between the empire and one Muslim Ruler 


42 


against another Muslim Sultan. Indeed, as Burton 


Stein argues, other Hindu rulers bore the brunt of the 


39 Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India, 
Tr. by V. Ball, Oxford University Press, 
London, 2nd Edition, 1925, pp. 41-435. 


40 Joshi, cite, pe ll. 


41 @ege In 1415 when Anadeva, a Telugu Choda 
chief was attacked by Dévaraya II and his 
brother-in-law Katayavema, the Reddi chief of 
RajamahendraVarman, he was assisted by_Firuz 
Shah Bahmani. At the battle of Kondavidu in 
1419-20, the Valamas of Rajakonda defected 
from the Bahémani forces to help Devaraya win. 


42 e.g.e In 1548 Ramaraya helped Burhan Fizam 
Shah, Sultan of Ahmadnagar to capture the 
Kalyani fort from the Sultan of Bidar. In 
1560, when Hussain Nizam Shah invaded Bijapur 
he was repulsed by the armies of Vijayanacara, 
bijepur and Golconda. 
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military compaigns of the Empire rather than the iiuslim 


43 


monarchs. Stein also argues that 


it may also be added that the expansion of the first 
Vijayanagara rulers laterally across the peninsula was 
made necessary by the first rulers of the Bahmani sul- 
tanate in establishing close collaboration with Hindu 
warriors of Andhra Cowmtry, notably the Kapaya Nayaka 
of Varangal.44 


It is paradoxical, too, to read in the works 
of the pioneers of modern historical writing on Medieval 
South India that the Vijayaagara sta_te employed iiuslin 
soldiers in their wars to defend the ‘Hindu Civilization 


of South India' against the ‘marauding hordes of Islam'.*? 


the Kaifiyat of Panem Palaiyapati also records tae names 
of Huhammadan officers serving under Devaraya in §alivehena 
Saka 1305, Rudhirodgarin. It also says that Sabat “ulk 
who governed at the fort at Panem from Saka 1315 to $. 1335 


was succeeded by another iiuhammadan, Khana Khana Vodeyar 


Aeterna pie ee 


43 Stein, op. cite, p. 392; "The dharmic ideology 
of the Vijayanagara state, however, did little 
to affect state military policy. Hindu chiefs 
and kings of the southern portion of peninsular 
India were more often the victims of Vijaya- 
nagara power than Were the Muslims." 4 Histori- 
Cal Atlas of South India, Joseph EB. Schwartz- 
berg (Ed.), The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1978, p. 198. 


44 Ibid., p. 381. 
60, Stein, op. cit., ppe 5392, 402-3; see also 
infra. a 
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/ 
who ruled from $aka 1336 to Saka 1366. He was succeeded 
by his son vultani Vodeyar who ruled till Saka 1406 and 


was followed, in turn, by his son Rajakhan who governed 


from Saka 1407 to Saka 1419.46 When Wilakanta Sastri 


attempts to defend his communalistic interpretation in 


the face of such empirical infomation by saying 


The exigencies of the Struggle compelled the rulers 
of Vijayanagara to resort to the employment of for- 
eigners and even iiuslims in the artillery and cavalry 
sections of their armies to make then adequate for the 
defence of their country and religion.47 


We Can only wonder at hin. 
The toleration shown by the Vijayanagara rulers towards 
the followers of Islam has also been often noted. ‘Thus, 


for instance, Barbosa says that the Vijayanagara king 


allows such freedom that every man may come and go 
and live according to his own creed, without suffering 
any annoyance and without enquiry whether he is a 
Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen.48 


We are also told that Dévaraya II built a mosque for 


ed 


46 The Kaifiyat of Panem Palaiyapati (LR. 6, 
Ppe Sie 7) reproduced in K.A. Nilakanta 
Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, Further 
Sources of Vijayanagara History, Nadras 
University Historical Series, iio. 18, 
University of Madras, ladras 1946, Vol. II, 
ppe 77-71 and translated by them in 
Vol. Lil, pPe 50—51. 


47 iilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
48 Barbosa, Ope cite, Yol. I, pe 202, HN. 


Venkataramanayya, Ope Cit., p. 3518. 
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the Muslim soldiers in his capital’? and that both 


50 51 


Devaraya” and Ramaraya” placed copies of the Koran 


besides the throne so that the Muslim soldiers can pay 
proper allegiance. There is also an interesting story 


which goes on to state that 


On one occasion, when the Nuhammadans sacrificed cows 

in a mosque in the Turukavada of the city the nobles and 
officers became so excited over the matter, that led 

by Tirumala, a brother of Ramaraja, they made very strong 
representatiéés to Ramaraja exhorting him to prohibit 

the Muhammadans from slaughtering the cows. Ramaraja, 
however, did not yield to them, but tald them that he 

was the master of the bodies of his soldiers and not of 
their souls. Further, he pointed out that it would not 
be wise to interfere with their religious practices.52 


There is no reason, too, to suppose that this 
religious toleration was extended only to Muslim mer- 
cenaries employed in the army of the Empire. This is 
because even though it has been recorded that a massacre 
of the Arab and iloorish traders at ' Jatecal' (Bhatkal) 


was ordered by the Vijayanagara ruler Virupaksha II in 


49 Venkataramanayya, op. cit., pp. 316-7, citing 
Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. II, pe 431. 

50 Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pp. 259-60, Stein, 
op. cit., pe 403. 

51 Venkataramanayya, ope cite, pe 518. 

52 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 


psiabic Society, Vol. XXII, p. 28, quoted in 
enkataramanayya, Ope cit., ppe 518-9. 
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A.D. 1469, when it is reported that 10,000 ‘IMusalmans' 


53 


lost their lives, we also hear of the existence of 


flourishing iluslim mercantile communities at Hanar in South 
India and Mantotte on the north-west coast of Sri Lanka, -“ 
and of the existence of a Huslim quarter in the city of 
Vijayanagara itself, among other places.” 

There is also ample evidence to suggest that 
there was extensive trade between the Empire and the 
Deccan Sultanates, except perhaps in those articles which 
could be used for belligerent purposes. Indeed, some 
sources even indicate that elephants were exported from 
Ceylon through Vijayanagara Empire to the Bahmani 


Kingdom. Thus according to Srinatha's Haravilasanu 
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53 R. Sewell, OD. Cit.,; De 973 ‘llr. Samuel 
Purchas's *Description of India’in J. 
Talboys Wheeler (Ed.), ly Travels in 
India (16th and 17th centuries); Reprints 
of Rare and Curious Narratives of Old 
Travellers in India in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Deep Publications, 
Gurgaon, 1975, pp. 103-104, in which the 
incident is ated AeD. 1479; RB. Subraha- 
Manyam, ‘'Vijayanagara', in H.x. Sherwani 


and P.il. Joshi (Eds.), History of Mediev 
Deccan (1295-1724), Vol. I (Main Politicel 
and tiilitar-y Aspects), Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 1973, p. 107. 
54 A, Appadorai, ODe cit., Vol. II, DD 562—3, 
55 T.V. Hahalingam, op. cit., Vol. II, op. 1353-4. 
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which was dedicated to Tippayya Cetti of Simhavikrama- 
pattana (Nellore) a merchant prince, "Tippayya Cetti 
and his brothers Tirumala Cetti and Sami Cetti imported 
valuable articles by both land and sea and supplied 
them to Harihara of Vijayanagar, Kumaragiri of Kondavidu, 
Feroz Shah Bahmani and the Gajapati ruler of Orissa. 
Among the goods imported by them were camphor, plants 
from the Punjab, gold (plates or dust) from Jalanogi, 
elephants from Ceylon, fine horses from Hurumanji 
(Ormuz), musk from Goa, pearls from apaga (sea) 
musk (Kas-turi Katarikam) from Cotangi (Chautang) and 
fine silks from China."?° 

In the face of such evidence, it is obvious 
that a communalistic interpretation of Vijayanagara 


Empire is clearly erroneous. 


56 S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Sources of 
Vijeyanagara History, Madras University 
Historical Series No. 1, University of 
Madras, Madras, 1924, pp. 51-58; 7. V. 
Wahalingam, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 156. 
However, at another place, lMiahalingam 
states, "Though elephants were available 
in North.~India the reason why the Vijayanag.r 
Kings imported them largely from Ceylon 
is not clear. Perhaps there wer. two 
reasons for it: for one thing, the Ceylonese 
elephants were of a better breed; and for 
another, the existence of the Bahmani 
Sultanys who were on inimical terms with 
the Vijayanagar Kings......" Ibid., po. 126-7. 
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fhe monumental significance of the work of 
Burton Stein on medieval South Indian history arises 
from the fact that he isthe first historian to attemt 
to integrate the different sectoral histories to provide 
an explanation of the development of South Indian 
society in the ‘Middle Ages‘. Thus, for instance he 
does not view gifts to temples merely as the expression 
of faith in a deeply religious age, nor trade as the 
activities of a few merchants selling pepper, diamonds 
pearls and exotic oriental wares here and buying horses 
there, or use the appreciable amount of socio-economic 
data that has come down to us about trade in Ancient 
and iledisval South India merely as conventional and 
unimportant chapters to wind up lengthy books on poli- 
tical history. ‘fo him, each of these elemmits have 
their own reality, certainly, but such realities are 
not established for their own sake, rather, they are 
significant only in so far as they contribute to the 
reconstruction of historical rea-lity. 

Consequently it is proposed here to give in 
brief, Stein's analysis of the Vijayanagara period and 


then endeavour to discern the major theoretical postulates 
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and the methods of historical investigation which per- 
meate his work. The exa-mination of specific points 
that arise in a study of such an explanation —- as 

for example, in his conceptualization of the citraméli~ 
perivya-nadis and of his characterization of the Vijaya— 
Nagara state - as a specific form of the ‘segmentary 
state'-will be dealt with in subsequent chapters. 

The major reason for adcpting this form of 
presentation is that Stein's interpretation of the 
Vijayanagara empire is, as we have said, the first 
and only attempt to integrate all the differmt sectoral 
histories to provide a unified explanation of one of 
the most important states of Medieval India. ‘Therefore, 
it is felt, that especially since our ow train of 
thought received much of its impetus from his writings, 
it is appropriate to show at the outset of this study, 
how Stein endeavours to link the differmt facets of 
historical reality in his scheme of analysis. 

One of the difficulties encountered in an 
attempt to provide a summary of Stein's interpreation 
of Vijayanagara history results from the publication 
of his recent book Peasant State and Society in wedieval 
South India. In this work, where he tries to trace 
the history of South India, from the age of the Pallva-s 
to the time of the Vijayanagara smpire, he often 


makes contradictory observations and offers explanations 
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which differ in many important asvects from those con- 
tained in his earlier articles without once either statin: 
the reasons for contradicting his earlier opinions or 
indicating why changes in emphasis, or in the attribution 
of causes have been made in his latest book. ‘ve shall, 
therefore, first summarize his original analysis of the 
Empire and then indicate the positions adopted in his 
recent book which are at variance with then. 

The agrarim system of the ‘amil country, 
Stein views, as 'a patch work of two basic types' - 
the nuclear areas of village-based agriculture which 
were consolidated into larger political wits, like 


the empire of the Cola-s, and the settlements in the 


57 


hilly tracts. The relation between these differing 


types of agrarian settlements was a history of almost 


57 Burton Stein, 'Coromande] Trade in i:edieva~ 
India', in John Parker (ed.), werchants and 
Scholars 3 Sssays in the History of Bxploration 
and trade Collected in iiemory oF James sord 
Bell, The University of iiinnesota Press, 
liinneapolis, 1965, p. 53, See also burton 
Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian Structure 
in South India,‘ in Robert Hric Frykenburg (xd.) 
land Control and Social Structure in Indian 
History, the University of Wisconsin, ijadison, 
1969, pp. 175-216; Burton Stein, ‘The State 
and the Agrarian Order in siedieval South India's 
Burton Stein, ‘The Segmentary State in South 
Indian History', in Richard G. Fox (d.), 

Realm and Region in traditional India, 
Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1977, 
PDe 5-51. 
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38 The nuclear areas themselves 


uninterrupgted hostility. 
were composed of villages granted to brahmaena-s the 
brahmadé6ya-s, which had a ‘high degree of internal 
organization and of the villages of the lower caste 
peasants governed by the assemblies called ur or 

Grom’. ?? These two types of villages were linked 

together by administrative, religious, social and 

economic ties, and most importantly by assemblies kmown 

as Citrameli-periyanadu-s, which by its very name reflects 
its concern with agriculture (mela in Tamil means 
plowshare). The large number of inscriptions of the 
Citraméli-s found in many places in the Tamil country 
mention primarily grants of taxes in grain and in money 

to temples by these bodies, often in association with 


groups of merchants, °° and he goes on to Say; 


These assemblies were made up of those who produced 
many of the commodities and consumed the largest part 
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58 B. Stein, ‘Coromandel Srade'’, p. 533; Burton 
Stein’, 'Brahmin and Peasant in Early South 


Indian History', Adyar libr Bullettin, 
Vol. XXXI-XXXII (1967-68), pp. 229-69. 
Burton Stein, Peasant State d Society, 


pp. 76-85. 
59 B. Stein, ‘Coromandel Trade’, pe. 54. 
60 Ibid., pe 553; see also K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, 


The largest Provincial Organisa_tions in 


Ancient India', The Quarterly Journal of the 
liythic Society, Vol. Cr 1954-55, 
pp. 29-47, 70-98, 270-86, Vol. XLVI(N.S), 


1955-56, pp. 8-22. 
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of the goods bought. Merchant groups, large and small, 
engaging in local or wider trade, were part of the 
changing agrarian order of Coromandel; their fate de- 
pended much upon the kind of development this agrarian 
order was passing through the medieval period. Hence 
the decline and virtual disappearance of these great 
trade organisations after the thirteenth century points 
to accompanying changes in the agrarian order. Profowmd 
changes in the agrarian order did in fact take place 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, and 
the nature of these changes provides a reasonable expla~ 
nation for the decline of the great trade organisations. 


Stein thus sees the Vijayanagara period as 
denoting an epoch in which a reorganisation of the 
agrarian structure were necessitated by changes "in 
the military and political structure of the South". ‘The 
causes for this change in the agrarian system were per- 


ceived as due to two factors : First, the Cola state 


61 B, Stein, ‘Coromandel Trade', pe. 56. "The 
question of what became of the great trade 
associations after the fourteenth century may 
be swered when it is understood that the 


nexts of their trade network were the scattered, 


well-developed agricultural territories of 
the sort in which the Periyanadu assembiies 
existed. The fate of the trade associations 
was linked with that of the peasant dominated 
assemblies, and after the fourteenth century 
these assemblies disappeared owing to 

changes in the agrarian order of South India. 
The particular characteristics of agrarian 
integration after the fourteenth century no 
longer pemitted the existence of politically 
and militarily powerful trade associations". 
B. Stein, ‘The Integration of the Agrarian 
Order', pp. 177-87. 
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which derived the major portion of its resources by 
plundering the neighbouring countries began experiencing 
from the 13th century onwards increasing resistance 
from these areas and ultimately the tables were turned 
against the Colas, who themselves became the victims of 
the aggression of the Pandyan and Sinhalese warriors. 
Second, the expansion of the Huslim power to the 
northern boundaries of the Cola territory in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries caused a 
threat to the institutions of the nuclear areas which 
could not be met by the defensive organisations of these 
areas and hence a reorganisation of defence was necessi- 
tated. The Muslim domination of the central peninsula 
also caused the flight of Hindu warriors into the South 
where they constituted the basis of a new defensive 
organisation. °? 

The most important result of these two 
factors was that from the fourteenth century onwards 
the nuclear areas of the Cola period were converted "into 
areas of private jurisdiction (amaram) of the warrior 
Poy) 


dominated regime. Stein further contends that 


62 Burton Stein, "Integration of the Agraria 
Structure". B. Stein, ‘Coromandel ‘trade, 
pp e 57-80 o Be 

63 B. Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian 


Structure’, pe. 191. 
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gmaram is not to be interpreted as ‘fief' because the 
former did not “possess the relatively consistent set 
of privileges and responsibilities of the Buropean rier, 194 
Indeed he holds that the Vijayanagara rulers did not 
grant the amaram-s but merely recognised and validated 
the seigure of settled territories by warriors fleeing 
from the Muslim domination of the central peninsula, or 
that the amaram—s represented the recognition of new 
settlements by the Vijayanagara Emperor. 

The establishment of the new warrior regimes 
had two important consequences. In the first place 
the powers of the local institutions declined. ‘This is 
indicated by the fact that though the number of maha- 
Sabha-s of the brahmadeya-s may have increased "an 
officer representing the major warrior of the territory, 
took an active part in the deliberations of the assembly 
and apparently often simply dictated decisions, "°° 
Secondly, as "the warrior overlord" would not tolerate 
interference from the periyanadu-s or assemblies of 


the nuclear areas dominated by the agriculturists, 


these bodies simply disappeared. Another factor in 


64 Loc. cit. 


65 tbid-, p. 192. 
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the disappearance of these assemblies was the rapid 
expansion of the territories under the control of the 
warriors. Such expansions included large number of 
tribesmen and the agriculturists could not represent 
these people adequately. The decline of the veasant- 
dominated assemblies also caused the decline of the 
powerful itinerant trade guilds. 

The political power that had been distributed 
earlier among these main corporate bodies was Mt dis- 
tributed among a group of warriors in a territory, the 
chief of whom was the nayaka. This resulted in a more 
direct management of the agrarian resources and produced 
a greater integration (i.e. over a larger area) than 
was the case under the earlier nuclear areas. The 
surplus which had previously been managed "within the 
nuclear area were now expropriated by a local leader 
subordinate to and dependent upon the aka. Part 
of this surplus was utilized to support the local 
leader and a body of soldiers and apart of it was 
transmitted as a tribute to the nayaka. The nayaka on 
his part, was obliged to share a portion of his tribute 
with the great overlords at Vijayanager.2 °° 

The new warrior—regime also promoted urbaniza-— 


tion due to the need to emulate the 'great overlords! 


66 Ibid., p. 193. 
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67 


and for the purposes of defence. The new urbani zation 


also endeavoured to attract artisans and thereby achieve 
greater control over resources. The attempts made by 
the warriors to isolate their amaram-s as more or less 
self-sufficiet economic units enhanced the ‘status and 
scope of trade by local merchant groups at the expense 
of the formerly prestigeful itinerant traders'. The 
greater localisation of trade did not ‘eliminate the 
older diffuse trade network'; the latter was however 
confined to the supply of essential commodities (e.g. 
sa_lt, iron, horses) and luxury goods (e.g. fine 
textiles, precious stones) .°% Another strategy adopted 


67 ‘In comparing the Cola and Vijayanagar 
inscriptions one cannot avoid noting the 
change in the idea of “important place". 
During the earlier period "place" was 
coterminous with the nuclear area and its 
constituent institutions; during the 
Vijaynagara period, ‘important place’ was 
the headquarters of a warrior; be he the 
nayaka or a subordinate, and territorial 
names were frequently the same as the 
major headquarters town". Ibid. See 
also Stein, Peasant State and Society, 

De 481. 


68 B. Stein, ‘Coromandel -rade', pe 58. 
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by the warriors to maximise their control over the 
resources in their areas was the encouragement given to 
centres of pilgrimage. 

This form of territorial integration was not 
very stable as ‘there was constant competition among 
local warriors to expand the areas under their control 
at the expense of a neighbouring warrior’. The Vijay- 
nagara rulers were generally not able to stem these 
aggressions However, this unstable system did lead to 
‘a wider integration of settled agricultural villages' 
and it also strengthened the military organisation of 
South India for over two hundred yearse’? 

In his Peasant State and Society Stein 
continues to see the Vijayanagara state as being different 
from the state of the Cola-s in many significant aspects, 
even though both display certain continuities. The most 
Significant of these continuities according to him are 
as follows: First, both the Cola and Vijayanagara 
States continued to be classified as segmentary 


States where, 


the locality units of the political system were not 
merely self-governing-linked to imperial centres 


69 B. Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian 
Structure! xr De 195. 


- 
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neither by resource flows nor command - but were reduced 
images of the two centres.70 


Further, he notes that the central place in both these 
societies were occupied by religious institutions. |! 
It is also observed that in these two empires an import- 
ant role was played by migrations and conquest with 
the difference that in the period of the Cola-s the 
main migrants were the Tamils while in the latter 
period it was the ®elugus!@ - and that such migretions 
were not limited to warriors but also included the 
lower social groups. !? 
While these two empires of medieval South 
India shared these similarities, Stein realises that 
there were also significant 'discontinuies' between 
them - the chief among which was the nayankara system 
of the latter state. \* We are not altogether clear on 
what he means by the nayankara system - so many things 


are said at different places in the same text and some 


of them are so contradictory. Let us, then, try to 


10 B. Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 367. 
the two centres referred to are the Capital 


cities of the two Empires — Tanjavir and 
Vijayanagara. 

71 Ibid., pp. 367-8. 

72 Ibid., pp. 50, 3568, 396-7, 442-5. 

13 Ibid., pp. 368, 394-6. 


74 Ibid. , PP. 369-70. 
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unravel, at least in part, these complex and difficult 
perceptions, presented to us by Stein on this systen. 
In keeping with his earlier views, Stein 
says that iluslim pressure from the north led to the 
migration of Telugu warriors into the Jamil Country. 


Thus, 


In the succeeding period of agrarian organization when 
Muslim pressure upon the northern edges of the Coromandel 
plain created the conditions for the expansion of the 
highly martial velugu warriors of the Vijayanagara 
period, religion again served to provide an essential 
cohesion to different fundamental relationships in 

South Indian society.75 


However, the decline of the Cola State and consequenty 
the reasons for the access of these warriors in esta- 
blishing their control over the Tamil Country are now 


perceived differently. Hence he says that 


Significant structural changes occurred during the lute 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries causing instability 
to the agrarian order consolidated during the reign 
of the Rajaraja I. These changes include (a) The 
emergence of assemblies called the Periyanadu acting 
over an enlarged locality and signalling diminished 
isolation among previous nuclear regions, or nadu-s 
and at the same time, augmenting power in the hands 

of supra-local leaders of the enlarged locality; 

(b) the integration of portions of the macro region 
whicn had previously been marginal in settlement and 
importance, but which now emerged as mature agrarian 
regions including much of the interior area of modern 
South Arcot which had earlier separated Tondaimandalam 


15 Ibid., PpPe 87-8. 
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and Colamandalam and the upland tract of Kongu com- 
prising modern Salem and Coimbatore; and (c) the 
emergence of a new tier of centres of civilization — 
tows - which served to integrate the enlarged locali- 
ties of the period and displaced the earlier civilized 
centres, brahmadéya-s, in both sacred and secular 
functions. These changes-essentially a new ordering 
of the elements of the earlier period of agrarian 
integration-provide the clearest explanation of the 
decline of the Cola state and the establishment of 
the political culture of the Vijayanagara period.76 


And Stein goes on to say that the establish- 
ment of the nayghkara system completed, or rather 
hastened, the decline of the local institutions - the 
nadu-s, the sabha~s of the brahmadeya-s, the nagaram-s, 
the ur-s of the vellanvagai villages - even though the 
actual reasons for the decline of these institutions 
were due to the changes in Tamil society given above 
and indeed their eclipse was a precondition to, and 
not the result of, the establishment of the nayake 
system. !! 

Another factor vhich facilitated the 
establishment of the nayaka system, and which was a 


second major discontinuity between the Cola and 


Vijayanagara societies, according to Burton Stein was 


16 Ibid., pe 216. 


17 Tbid., ppe 408, 443. 
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the increased military capacity of the latter due to 
technological advances leading to the use of ‘firearms, 
fortifications and superior cavalry mounts’. ‘This led 
to a dissemination of military power and resulted, almost 
inevitably in conflicts between the Raya and the nayake-s!® 
and these tensions were replicated downwards from the 
nayaka-s, with their alliances with local groups who 
had been subservient to the ancient dattar.’? 

This led, in its turn, to the last of the 
three main discontinuities between the two societies 
in Stein's perception-the employment of the brahmana-s 
by the emperors at Vijayanagara to check the fissiparous 


designs of nayaka-s. He says, for example, that 


Apart from the maintenance of royal forts in all parts 
of the macro region, there appears to have been only 

one governing task for which Brahmans were responsible; 
that is, checking the fissiparous designs of the na A-B. 
There are few reigns in the dynasties of Vijayanagara 
in which it is not possible to identify Brahmans as 
major agents of Raya rule, and the central if not sole 
requirement for these prestigious persons in their 
secular, political functions was to defuse the explosive 
potentialities inherent in the Vijayanagara segmentary 
state with its powerful, intermediary level of 
nayankaera~s. 80 


18 Ibid., pp. 370-71, 408~10, 440. See also 
Ibid., pp. 392,400. 


19 ibid., pp. 442-5. 
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In this part of his recent interpretation of 
the Vijayanagara society, it is interesting to note that 
Stein has considerably broadened his explanatory frame- 
work and that this illustrates an advance over his 
‘earlier positions. Thus, for example, the decline of 
the Cola State is no longer seen purely as the result 
of external factors and the changes within Tamil Society — 
though one may differ on the details of his version here — 
are also considered. Further, he no longer holds that 
the local institutions of the Cola period were suvpressed 
by the nayaka-s (without adducing any evidence in sunvort 
of this claim) and argues rightly, that these Paeeetutiens 
had, by and large, declined before the establishment of 
the nayankara system. 

But what are we to do when we read elsewhere 
in the same chapter of his book that ‘the notion of a 
"nayake" system can scarcely be considered indigeneous' 
as ‘there is little either in the Vijayanagara inscrip- 
tions or literary evidence to support the ordered poli- 
tical relationship’ chronicled by the Portugese travel- 
lers, Domingos Paes and Fernao Nuniz. He contends, 
however, that the persms called nayaka-s in the ins- 
eriptions of the period were the vital ‘connecting 


elements in the Vijayanagara segmentary state’ as they 
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‘forged links to the diverse locality populations 
they ruled while retaining certain ties to the Telugu 
Raya-s in Vi jayanagara....1°+ 

Does he mean by this that no such thing as 
the nayankara system existed at all, even though as we 
have just seen he also says that such a system was one 
of the major elements differentiating the Vijayanagara 
society from the Cola society? Or, does it mean that 
the term ‘system’ or even ‘structure', can strictly 
be applied only when the ordering of such a system 
is clearly mentioned in contemporary indigeneous sources 
and that he uses such terms merely as a convenient 
short-hand description of a situation in which there is 
an intermediary level of authority represented by locality 
leaders called nayakg between the society at large 
and the emperor at Vijayanagara? And if this latter 
interpretation holds, it would be tantamount to saying 
that most of the social, economic and political 
structures discerned by social scientists the vorld 
over are just so much useless verbiage ~- a position 
that we are altogether unwilling to accept for obvious 


reasons . 


81 
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These contradictory views on the existences 
of the nayaka system in Stein's book stemk largely fron 
the use of two widely differing interpretations of the 
term nayaka. We have already seen that he argues that 
one of the primary continuities between the Cola and 
Vijayanagara societies was that there were no links 
between the locality wnivs either in terms of resources 
or of command in both the societies. He has said too, 
that the Telugu warriors — who were the highly martial 
locality leaders or nayaka~s He ~ had seized control 
over the nuclear areas and due to the dissemination of 
superior military power among them, made possible by 
technological advances, the Vijayanagara empire was cons- 


tantly faced with fissiparous tendencies. Moreover, 


it was asserted that brahmana-s were employed by the 
Raya to check such tendencies. But if the locality 
units were not linked together either by conmand or by 


flow of resources how could there be a check on fissi- 


pp.3i~5 

82 Supra.{ It is also said, "The more prudent 
reading of the term nayaka is the generalized 
designation of a powerful warrior who was at 
times associated with the military enterprises 
of kings, but who at all times was a terri- 
torial magnate in his own rights." Stein, 
Ope cit., p. 408. Further, it is stated, 
"The title nayaka apoears to have been freely 
adopted and widely used by local magnates with 
no apparewgt connection with Vijayanagara 
armies." IJIbid., pe 434. 
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parous tendencies as any notion of such a check must 
at least include the existence of either one or toth 
of these links between the locality units? 

The revered professor sows further confusion 


in our minds when he asserts that, 


Vijayanagara nayaka-s were creatures of the State, 
created by the military superiority and purposes of 
the Raya-s and therefore, necessarily involved in and 
vulnerable to the hazardous imperical politics of this 
militaristic state. Notwithstanding several kinds 

of divergent interests, nayaka-s and Raya-s shared ons 
fundamental interest: that of preventing new regional 
kingships from coming into existence. When this 
threatened nayaka-s and Raya-s together could and did 
co-operate in repressing such incipient states. But 
apart from this shared interest, there was little 

that clove the great nayaka-s, em or the many minor 
chiefs who assumed the title,to the Raya-s and there 
Was much that divided them from these kings. 83 


Here, then, is a diametrically opposed conception of 
nayaka-s - as ‘creatures of the state created by the 
military superiority and purposes of the Raya-s' - as 
opposed to the one originally propounded by him, i.e., 
that nayaka-s are locality leaders who had ‘no apparent 
connection' with the Vijayanagara Empire. 

“Yueh of this confusion, we would venture to 


suggest, results from the inadequate attention that 


Stein pays to empirical detail. We have seen that 


83 ibid.,; Poe 440-1. 
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in his earlier articles he argued that the nayaka-s 
had seized control of the nuclear areas of the Cola 
period and that the amsram-s were not so much granted 
to them by the Emperor, but that the latter merely 
validated their seizure of the locality units. This 
argument flys in the face of all evidence as we have 
seen Stein himself argued for the lateral expansion 
of the Vijayanagara empire and not of the Telugu 
warriors in the face of pressure from the Bahmani 


Sultanate. °4 He however also maintains that, 


the defeat of the Sambuv araya chiefs of Rajagambira~ 
Yrajyam by Kumara Kampana, the son of the Vijayanagara 
King Bukka I, around A.D. 1363, was as impressive a 
victory as his conquest of _the Madurai sultanate, a few 
years later. Rajagambirarajyam included a substantial 
portion of Tondaimandalam.... But such conquests were 
an exceptional manifestation of the expanding Vijaya- 
Nagara overlordship. iIn the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries what more characteristically ‘expanded' was 

a successful claim to overlordship not direct Vijayanagare 
cont ro1.85 


This appears to be a rather weak defence of 
his concept of the segmentary state since, except in 
the case of the Zamorin of Calicut and perhaps a few 
petty chiefs, we have no evidence of the rulers of 


other areas submitting to Vijayanagara overlordship 


84 pupra. p.2) 
85 Stein, op. cit., pe 3582. 
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without having been first defeated in pattle.°° Even 
though Stein appears to have modified #his earlier 
arguments, here and there, it continues to be a major 
element in his interpretation of the Vijayanagara 
society in that he still perceives the Vijayanagara 
ruler as being largely a nominal overlord exercising 
effective power only in the areas near the capital 
city. This is perhaps conditioned by his view that the 
only account that has come down to us about the flow 
of resources from the nayaka-s to the Raya are the 
observations recorded by Nuniz. °7 But this is simply 
not true. Venkataramanayya, for instance, cites 
several passages in the Rayavacaka to show the flow of 


resources from the nayaka-s to the Ray a.°? 


86 Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit. 


87 "In none of these records, nor in any other 
Vijayanagara inscriptions are there referen- 
ces to payments by nayaka-s to the emperor 
or his officials; except for the account of 
Nuniz (Paes does not refer to these arrange- 
ments), there is no corroboration of what 
have been regarded as the 'feudal' obligations 
of the nayaka-s." B. Stein, op. cit., 

De 398. 


88 N. Venkataramanayya, op. cite, po. 106, 
122-3,171, See also infra. Pp 213-4 
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One of the more important reasons for the 
lack of empirical controls in the Steinian corpus 
appears to be the fact that he concentrates on the 
reinterpretation of the history of large entities - 
e.ge the Cola or the Vijayanagara State - and conse- 
quently neglects to study intensively the smaller units 
territorial, social, political - and is hence reduced, 
by and large to reinterpreting the information given 
in secondary sources. It is of course not our intention 
to argue for ‘micro-history' as against ‘macro~history’'. 
We are merely pleading for the more intensive study of 
small mits to attain a more rigorous treatment of 
evidence, primarly of inscriptional sources. This is 
because while we agree entirely with Stein when he con- 
tends that it is more essential to provide new concep-— 
tual frameworks for the study of medieval South India 
than to adduce additional bits of information, we also 
see the need for studies of the latter type. This is 
not to be taken to be a criticism of Stein, but rather 
as an indication of the dilemmas faced by a researcher. 

One of the most questionable methodological 
postulates that pemeate Stein's work is that he holds 


the categories of the contemporary capitalist economy 


to be applicable to medieval South India 
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ee and this may 


be illustrated by his treatment of offerings to the 


Tirupati temple. Here he considers the costs of some 


of the offerings which compose a typical service as 


the interest yielded to the donor of a money grant 


89 


This conception was perhaps best expre:sed 
by Goodfellow in 1959 when he said, "che 
position that there should be more than one 
body of economic theory is absurd. If modern 
economic analysis, with its instrumental 
concepts, cannot cope equally with the 
Aborgine and with the Londoner, not only 
economic theory but the whole of the social 
scieces may be considerably discredited. 
For the phenomena of social science are 
nothing if not wmiiversal.... ‘then it is 
asked indeed, whether modern economic 
theory can be taken as applying to primitive 
life, we can only answer that if it does 
not apply to the whole of humanity then 

it is meaningless. For there is no gwif 
between the civilized and the primitive; 
One cultural level shades imperceptibly 
into another, and more than one level is 
frequently found within a single conmunity. 
If economic theory does not avply to all 
levels, then it must be so difficult to 

say where its usefulness ends that we 
might be driven to assert that it has no 
usefulness at all." Goodfellow, Principles 
of Economic Sociology, London, 1939, 

po. 4-5, quoted in uu. Godelier, Rationality 
and Irrationality in Economics, ‘r. by 
Brian Pearce, iuonthly Review Press, New 
York, 1972, p. 281. 
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and tries to determine the rate of interest. 7° He 
finds that the rates of interest were higher in 1535 
and 1536 than in the 1540s though the number of 
endowments were lower in the 1540s than in the 1530s. 2 
Since "normal ‘market expectations" do not explain 


this phenomenon, the reasons are found in: 


1) the actual earning potential of the fields which 
underwent improvement based upon the fertility of 
the soil, the size and perhaps other factors; and 


2) the division of income from the land as between the 
temple as the holder of the right to the major share 
of income and the tenants or cultivators as the minor 
share hol_ders.92 


Thus, he argues that ‘the rate of interest' was higher 
in the 1530s than in the 1540s because of an increase 
in agricultural productivity and due to changes in the 
divisions of income from the land. He says, in other 


words, that all lands which benefitted from agricultural 


90 Burton Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple : An 
Economic Study of a Medieval South Indian 
Temole", Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Chicago, 
December 1958, po. 85-92, See also Burton 
Stein, 'The Economic Function of a iiedieval 
South Indian Temole", Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. XIX, 195 9-60, vp. 163-76, 
Burton Stein, ‘The State, The Vemple and 
Agricultural Development : A Study in 
Medieval South India’, Economic ‘leekly 
Annual Number, No. 12, 1961, pp. 179-87. 


91 Stein, 'The Tirupati Temple’, po. 86-88. 
92 Ibid., DPe 88-9. 
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improvement schemes in the 1540s were less fertile than 
those irrigated in the 1550s and that the class position 
of the actual cultivators had improved yis-a-vis the 
temple in the 1540s, without of course citing any 
evidence in support of his assertions. 

Stein is led to adopt these positions because 
he mechanically extends the categories of modern capi- 
talist economics to medieval Tirupati, without realising 
that modern economic theory is a structure in which 
the categories - price, money, market, interest, rent, 
profit, wages — are all closely inter-linked. It 
follows therefore, that if any one of these categories 
Changes its content then the entire structure must 
perforce change. Wow consider for example a peasant 
family farm where the peasant and meribers of his family 
labour to produce a gross product, a vart of which is 
to be sold in the market to obtain some goods not pro- 
duced on the farm. In such a case the gross product 
minus that part which is set apart for production in 
the next production period forms the net product of 
the peasant family farm. It cannot be divided into 
wages, rent et cetera. Hence we have the category of 


93 


the single indivisible labour product. It has also 


A ORCI Re emt SM 


93 A.V. Chayanov, The Theory of Peasant HEconony, 
D. Thorner, B. Kerblay, and R.E.F. Smith (Eds.), 


Richard D. Irwin Inc., Homewood, 1966, p. 5. 
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been clearly shown that economic activity on a peasant 
family farm is determined by the subjective valuation 
between the satisfaction obtaining from the fulfilment 
of a need and the drudgery resulting from the efforts 


in satisfying the need. 4 


Hence, if the internal con 
position of the peasant family changes, by the addition 
of another member for instance, maintenance of the level 
of equilibrium between drudgery and satisfaction of 
needs would require increased self-exploitation. 

The peculiarities of the ‘peasant family 
labour farm' would stand out if we consider as an 
illustration a densely populated region like tirupati, 
where the pressure of population does not allow the 
peasant production unit to expand its land holdings. 


Whereas for capitalist economic units the optimum size 


of the economic organisation is an absolute norm, in 


94 Ibid., pe 6. A parallel may be drawn to 
R.F. Salisbury's study of the Siane tribe 
of New Guinea whose subsistance activities 
which required 80 per cent of the labour-— 
time of men utilizing stone axes required 
only 50 per cent of the labour-time after 
the introduction of steel axes. The time 
thus 'gained' was interestingly enough used 
for ‘extra-economic activities' -— wars, 
travel, festivals, etc., and not for 
‘productive activity'. Cited in Godelier, 
op. cit., pe 275. 
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peasant 


farms greatly short of land, on the other hand, the 
concern to meet the year's needs forces the family to 
turn to an intensification with lower profitability. 
They have to purchase the increase of the total year's 
labour product at the price of a fall in income per 
labour unit .95 


It follows that the peasant would rent or buy land if 
that would result in the raising of the Standard of liv- 
ing of the family or in reducing the level of self-ex- 
ploitation by enabling the family to use prev-iously 
unemployed labour-power. In such cases, "the increase 
in payment per labour unit, with the resultant rise 

in the level of prosperity can be so imvortant that it 
enables the family unit to pay for the lease or pur- 
chase, a large part of the gross product obtained from 
the newly acquired plot." 96 In a system where peasant 
farms pre-dominate therefore, the price of land devends 
not only on the price of agricultural products but also 
on the increase or decrease of population, on the age 
composition of the people and on the subjective equili-~ 


brium between drudgery and satisfaction obtaining at a 


95 Chayanov, Ode cit., Pe Te 
96 Ibid., p. 9. 
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given moment of time, In a peasant family farm systen, 
the rate of interest is determined likewise. °° Hence 
there would be no general rate of interest, but a series 
of rates of interest at any one time. 2 
Another major defect in Stein's analysis of 
the Vijayanagara period is that he does not attempt to 
locate his discussion of the economy of the epoch within 


its cultural context. Thus, he argues that though the 
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97 ibid. 
98 ibid., p.- 10. 
99 Witold Kula‘ts seminal work on Polish Feudalism 


also shows that the methods of calculating | 
profits and losses in capitalist firms cannot 
be applied to feudal enterprises as all the 
elements that enter into the production pro- 
cess in the capitalist system have a cost - 

but this was not the case under feudalisn. 
Further in the latter system it should also 

be examined whether that portion of the 
estate's resources which were destroyed | 
were capable of being put to alternative | 
uses ~- e.g. if the industrial activities 
centered around the estate destroyed a 

portion of the forests it would be necessary 

to see whether the wood could have been 

put to alternative uses. \. Kula, An_ 


Economic Theory of the Feudal System 3 
Towards a Hodel of the Polish Bconomy, 
1500-1800, Tr. by Lawrence Garner, New 

Left Booxs, London, 1976, See also Jairus 
Banaji, "Modes of Production and the 
Naterialist Conception of History", Cavital 
and Class, 3, Feb. 1977. The citations 
here will be from a cyclostyled copy of the 
article circulated by the author in iew 
Delhi, February 1978. 
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temple carried on irrigation programmes in the absence 
of a state department of irrigation, it is not necessary 
that the Vijayanagra state was helping to provide for 
agricultural development. In other words, he holds 

that while the latent function of these endowments was 
to provide irrigation facilities, the manifest function 
was to provide religious merit to the donors or to 
their nominees ,+°° Since he dismisses the possibility 
that the donors acted on ‘economic grounds' he is forced 
to attribute the support given to the Tirupati temple 
to two factors: first, the Vijayanagara rulers, especially 
Saluva Narasimha, Krishnadévaraya and Acyutadévaraya held 
Sri Venkat ésvara at Tirupati as their personal deity; and 
second, "the character of Hindu king-shipn and special 


Vi jayanagara ‘mission! of protecting Hindu religion and 


~ ~ 


100 "Land development was an obvious consequence 
or function of state endowments. Yet, land 
development may not have been a motive. It 
was perhaps enough for thevijayanagara State 
to support the temples simply in order to 
maintain Hindu institutions. State supvort 
to temples in order to promote land develov- 
ment is nowhere suggested in the sources, 
nor is this reason required to explain the 
support which the State provided to the 
medieval South Indian temples." 8B. Stein, 
"She State, the Temple and Agricultural 
Development", p. 184. 
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civilisation." !01 


And he explains the lack of inter- 
ference in temple affairs by the rulers of the first 
dynasty of Vijayanagara as being due to their pre- 
occupation with extending their control into the southerm 
parts of the peninsula. We 
This analysis, we shall argue, is based on 
Stein's inability to get behind the formal meanings of 
the words of the inscriptions. He is unable to realise 
that behind the words of the inscriptions, which had 
already assumed a set form by the 15th century, lies 
the ideology of the ruling classes of the time, an 
ideology which promoted their interests much as the 
principle of laissez-faire promoted the interests of the 
bourgeoisie in a latter epoch. Indeed, when dealing 
with his sources, the historian often has to work in 


the manner of a linguist who studies the logical 


structures of a language which are frequently not dis- 


cerned by the native speaker. 97 

101 B. Stein, "The Tirupati Temple", pp. 62-7. 
102 Ibid., p. 47. 

103 Claude Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthropology, 


fr. by Claire Jacobson and Brooke Grundfest 
Schoef, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1977, 
ppe 19-21. Fernand Braudel recommends that 
historians use a "precise vocabulary hardly 


fn. continueSe... 
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Modern anthropological and historical studies 
have shown that important leaders indulge in conspicuous 
consumption in order to attain important secular ends. 
Consider, for instance, Witold Kula's analysis of the 
activities of Prince Radziwill of Poland, who while 
“distributing wine to his retinue and clients in the 
streets of Niegwies, achieved an important aim by his 
apparent unconcerm With the amount of wine that was 
being spilled and lost down the¢gutter; by so doing he 
impressed them with his richness, inspired their belief 
in his unlimited possibilities and ultimately, won their 
obedience to his wil +04 However no society or grouo 
can continue to waste its resources endlessly and hope 


to survive.t? 


Previous fn. 


the one used by the men of the time, but 

rather that of the present-day human sciences, 
rethought in the context of the past." Fernand 
Braudel, Capitalism and llaterial Tife, 1400- 
1800, Vol. I, Tr. by tiiriam Kochan, Fontana, 
Collins, Glasgow, 1977, p. xii. 


104 Wu. Kula, "On the Typology of Bconomic Systems", 
in the Social Sciences + Problems and Origta- 
tions — Selected Studies/Les Sciences Sociales; 
Problems et orientations — Choix d'etudes, 
nouton/Unesco, the Hague/Paris, 1968, p. 115. 
See also A. Gurevich, "Representations of 
Property during the liign hiddle ages", sconomy 


and Society, Vol. <a » op» lé6ff. 
105 Kula, "On the Typology of Economic Systems, 


De 120. 
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Stein also has a tendency to use improper 
analogies in his explanations. Thus for example, he 


contends: 


A possible explanation of this puzzling phenomenon (i.e. 
the adoption of the iganszai name) is that the utility of 
the igangai title as a well-established symbol of identity 
out-weighed for its users any stigma which might have 
attached to the title from an earlier time. It is after 
all not only in labels which are affixed uvon or chosen 
by a group that basic significance inheres, for nay 
mytos can be made to offset older meanings. ‘The proud 

adoption of the label 'Slav' (trom 'slave') in nine- 
teenth century Burope and the more recent use of ‘black’ 
in American society remind us of this property of ethnic 
labels and labelling. ‘the capacity of ethnic labels to 
serve aS Symbols of identity and mobilisation -— whatever 
the origin of the labels and their possible once deroga- 
tory connotations - explains as well as any reason why 
the title ‘left’ or ‘left-hand' continued to be used by 
a substantial number of South Indians even after =e 
twelfth century when those using the title found impres- 
sive new opvortunities and importance.106 


The difficulty with such an argument by analogy is simply 
that the analogy does not hold. ‘his is because the 
terms ‘Slav' and ‘Black’ when adopted by some nineteenth 
century Hurop eans and by some twenvieth century 

Americans and Africans respectively, were so adopted 

aS a mark of rebellion and the fact of tneir adoption 


led to these terms losing their derosatory meanings. 


This was surely not the case in medieval South India 


106 Stein, Peasant State and Society, pp. 203-04. 
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where the idangai or left-hand never lost its stigma 
and hence the analogy advocated by Stein is not applicable 
in this case. 

In spite of these criticisms Stein is un- 
questionably the greatest historian of melieval South 
indiae Indeed it is because his work represents a quantum 
leap in historical research on the 'Hiddle Ages’ of 
Peninsular India that we are even able to make these 
observations on the Steinian corpus. hay we add too, 
that however much one may differ with utein on the 
interpretation of Vijayanagara history, it is impossible 


to ignore hin. 


CHAPVER TWO 


JAYANKONDACOLAMANDALAM : A CONCEPTUAL DEFINITION 


Historians of Medieval South India have 
generally ignored the influence of geographical factors 
on historical development even though they often formally 
recognise such influences. Thus, for example, Jilakanta 
Sastri in his A History of South India, devotes a 
chapter to ‘The Land in Relation to History’, and claims 
that "we shall attempt to give a general description 
of the geography of the country to serve as the founda- 
tion for the historical chapters which followk."* Yet 
this chapter contains a mere fourteen pages and the 
reality of these factors never appear again in the text. 
Writing about such history, Braudel once said that he 
could not be "satisfied with the traditional geograpnical 
introduction to history that often figures to little 
purpose at the beginning of so many books, with its 
descriptions of the mineral deposits, types of 
agriculture, and typical flora, briefly listed and 


never mentioned again, as if the flowers did not come 


1 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South 
India, From Prehistoric Times to the Fall 


of Ti lavanasars Oxford University Press, 
itadras, 1976, pe 34. 
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back every spring, the flocks of sheep migrate every 


year or the ships sail on a real sea that changes with 


the seasons. "* 


What Braudel is advocating here is what he has 
3 


called ‘geographical time’, or else ‘material life',~ or 


else again, following Levi-Strauss, ‘unconscious 


structures 


14 It is the persistence of these ways of 


Fernand Braudel, The HWediterranean and the 


Liediterranean ‘iorld in the Age of Philip ll, 
Vol. 1, tr. by SiAn reynolds, Fontana/Collins, 


Glasgow, 1978, p.20. 


"The expression material life will... denote 
repeated actions, empirical processes, old 
methods and solutions handed down from time 
immemorial, like money, or the separation of 
town from town and country. It is an elemen- 
tary life but neither entirely passive nor 
above all completely static. It has moments 
of acceleration and occasionally of surprise: 
new plants become acclimatised, techniques 
improve and spread, changes occur in processes 
employed by blacksmiths, weavers and, still 
more, by miners and shipbuiders". F. Braudel, 
Capitalism and Miaterial Life, 1400-1800, “r. by 
Miriam Kochan, Fontana/Collins, Glosgow, 1977, 
pe Xile 


See Clause Lévi-Strauss, Structural Anthrovology, 
Tr. by Claire Jacobson and Brooke Grundfest 
Schoef, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1977, 

pp. 18-25. Braudel says also, "Certain Struc- 
tures live on fr so long that they become stable 
elements for an indefinite number of genera- 
tions: they encumber history, they impede and 
control its flow. Others crumble away faster. 
But all operate simultaneously as a support 

and an obstacle. As obstacles, they act as 


fn. continues... 
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life and thought, of farming techniques, fishing methods 
and metal working, of irrigation processes. trading 
practices and religious beliefs, of culture and civili- 
zation (to use convienient though imprecise terms) that 
knit together the events which appear as a ‘plethora 

of trivialities' into a structure that gives them co- 
herence and meaning. It is this which Marx mea-nt, 

when he wrote, "Men make their own history, but they 

do not know that they are making it"? 

We have already said that geography figures 
to little purpose in the works of Nilakanta Sastri. The 
other major historian on medieval South India, 7.V. 
Wahalingam, dispenses with even this formality in his 
Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, as 


a result of which his work ends up as a collection of 


Previous fn. 


limitations ('envelopes’ in the mathematical 
sense) from which man and his experiences can 
never escape. Just think of the difficulty 
of breaking dow certain geographical frame- 
works, biological facts or barriers to pro- 
ductivity and even certain constaints of a 
Spiritual order (mental frameworks, too, are 
long-term prisons)." Braudel, ‘History and 
the Social Sciences', in P. Burke (ed.), 
Economy and Society in Early siodern Eurove ; 
assays from Annales, Routledge and s<egan Paul, 
sondon, 1972, p. 18. 


5 Cited in Lévi-Strauss, op. cite, pe. 23. 
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details of areas situated widely epart, without any 
coherence or attenpt at interpretation. It was left 
mainly to geographers, especially P.T.S. Iyengar, C.ii.R. 
Chetty and B.H. Thirunarayanan, to attempt the inter- 
pretation of geographical data in historical sources. 
Such authors due to temperament and training did not 
integrate tne data so obtained into the general frame-— 
work of historical interpretation. That was perhaps to 
be expected. 

It was in the early 1970's that a new genera- 
tion of historians and geographers attempted to tackle 
such data while combining the methods of history and 
geography. Thus, Brian Murton attempted to trace the 
growth of village settlements in Tamilnadu before 
1750 A.D. and tried to construct a simulation model to 
explain the origins of settlements within the dialectic 
of time and space in Salem Distriet.° In the same year, 


1973, Y. Subbarayalu published his path-breaking 


Political Geography of the Chola Country. ! 
6 Brian J. Murton, "Some Propositions on the 


Spread of Village Settlement in Interior 

Tamil Nadu before 1750 A.D.," Indian Geograpni- 
cal Journal, Vol. ZLVIII, Dec. 1973, pp. 56-66; 
see also his 'Folk Classification of Culti- 
vated Land and Ecology in Southern India’, 
Proceedin-s of the Association of American 
Geographers, Yol. V, 1973, pp. 199-202. 


7 State Department of Archaeology, Government 
of Tamilnadu, Madras, 1973. 
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Subbarayalu attempted to draw the boundaries 
of the various administrative and other territorial 
units in Colamandalam during the period of Cdla rule 
(AD. 800-1300) in his painstakingly well-researched 
and accurate work, which will remain as a ysic tool 
of historical research on the Cola period. However, 
while it demarcates such political boundaries with the 
greatest possible veracity it does not consider the 
role of the brahmadéya-s and the d&vadgna-s in politicel 
integration; it does not deal with the significance of 
temples in the irrigation programmes; it does not 
attempt to explain the growth of urban centres, the nature 
of trading practices - all vitally necessary for a 
work of historical interpretation. 

Subbarayalu's work was followed by one of 
the great classics on South Indian history - K. 


Sivathamby's article on the tinai concept. The Cankam 


literature contained some works which attempted to link 
different patterns of behaviour and of economic acti- 


vity with the five tinai-s or ecological divisions - 


8 K. Sivathamby, ‘Early South Indian Society 
and Xconomy : The Tinai Concept', Social 
Scientist, No. 29, December 1974, pp. 20-37. 
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hills, pasture lands, agrarian areas, the coastal 
littoral and the dry lands. Urawing on this rich 
source of historical material Sivathamby attempted to 
formulate a theory of economic development and social 


change in the Cahkam period (Circa 3rd cent. 5.C. to 


3rd Cent. A.D.). 

Soon, Burton Stein also turned his attention 
to the ‘unconscious history' of early medieval South 
India.” His work was well-integrated into his -neral 
scheme of interpretation of South Indian history. 
Elsewhere in this study we have indicated our objections 
to his general analysis and here we shall only consider 
his contributions which are pertinent to the subject 
matter of this chapter as we take up the different 
aspects for discussion. 

This study attempts, first, to show the 


significance of the territorial concept of Jayankondacola 


 ] B. Stein, ‘Circulation and the Historical Geo- 
graphy of Tamil Country', Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. xXXXVII, Nov. 1977, pp. 7-26; 
see also B. wtin, ‘Historical Ecotypes in 
South India', in R.4. Asher (ed.), Proceedings 
of the Second International Conference Seminar 
ot Tamil Studies + iadras-India, Vol. II, 
international association of Tamil Research, 
Madras, 1971, pp. 284-88; B. Stein, ‘The 
Segmentary State in South Indian History', 
in Richard G. Fox (ed.), Realm and Region 
in traditional India, Vikas Publishing House, 
New Delhi, 1977, pp. 3-51, B. Stein, Peasant 
State and Society in Hedieval South India, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1980, po. 30-172. 
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HMandalam. We shall examine also the internal territorial 


divisions of the area - the Kottam, the-Yeatepedu, the 


nadu, the parru and the Sirmai. Our primary concern 
here shall be conceptual, that is to say that while 
we have endeavoured in the accOmpanying maps and 
appendices to show the external boundaries of, and the 
internal boundaries within, Jayankondac6élamandalan, 
these are extremely provisional. Further, while we 
have indicated by appropriate symbols, notes and ins- 
criptional references in the appendices as to whether 
the location of a village within a particular terri- 
torial unit is doubtful or not, we have not attenoted 
to discuss each case in the text. Our primary concerm, 
as we have said, is to discover the significance of 
the different types of territorial units in the con- 
text of Vijayanagara history. A discussion on the 
location of each village, or even of each villege 
which is ambiguously described in the sources would 
become tedious. ‘therefore, for those who have the 
curiosity to track down such villages, we have given 
in the relevant appendices the references to the 
inscriptions mentioning each village, and territorial 
unit and we have left it at that. iloreover, may we 


also add that while we have taken the greatest care to 
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correctly locate all villages within their correct 
territorial units, given the focus of this study, it 
really matters little if one or two particular villages 
are wrongly included in another unit. 

Vijay anegara rule over the territory 
designated as Jayankondacdlamandalam began with the 
defeat of the Sambuvaraya-s woo were ruling over the 
region after the fall of the Uola-s by Kumara Kampana II, 
the son of Bukka I in A.D. 13617° ana it ceased in 
effect with the defeat of the forces of the Empire 
at the battle of Rakshasi-iangadi (more popularly 
Talikota) in 1565. Yet it is surely unsatisfactory 
to restrict ourselves strictly within these temporal 
limits. Should we not at least briefly attempt to 
trace the origin of the concept of Jayankondac6l amandalan? 
Further, the regnal period, or if you prefer, the 
effective regnal period of the rulers of an Lmoire 
cannot automatically provide the chronological liniits 


of a study of general nistory of a region. 


10 K.eV. Raman, The Early History of the wadras 
Region, National art Press, wadras, nde, 
ve 97. Stein gives the date as a.D. 1363 


in his Peasant State and Society, p- 382. 
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Another reason for the extension of the 
chronological limits of this se is provided by the 
nature of the source material involved, both primary 
and secondary. Our primary sources are the thousands 
of inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period found in 
this region, most of which are on stone, though some 
are on coppereplates. The advantages of stone inscrip- 
tions are that they provide definitive information 
about the location of a village. Unfortimately, houw- 
ever, many of such inscriptions are fragmentary and/or 
do not mention tne larger territorial units within 
which these villages are situated. Yurther, most of 
these inscriptions are published only in summary in 
the annual Reports on (South) Indian Epigraphy and 
often the names of villages and of the territorial 
units are not mentioned at all. Thus for example, it 
is revorted in the Annual Reports that according to 
an inscription from Anniyur (Villupuram Tk. SADt) 
that six villages including Anniyur, Tirukkunran, 
Vellérippatti and 3 others were gifted in Saka 1463 
(A.D. 2nd January 1520) 2+ Reporting another ins- 


cription, it says that lands in a number of villages 


11 ARE, 621 of 1915. 
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Jum 
in Tenkarai Sirmai were granted to the temple at 


12 


Kugaiyur. Some instances of this were also fowmd 


in the summaries of copper-pylates fowmd in these 


Reports. When the Vijayanagara inscriptions in a 


village do not give the territorial divisions within 
which it is located, we have often referred to the 
inscriptions of the predecessor sovereigns in the area - 
the Sambuv araya-s and even when necessary to the 
epigraphs of the Cola-s and the Pandya-s if they men- 
tioned the territorial units. This difficulty does 

not usually arise in the case of the copper=plates as 
they invariably refer to the territorial units. However, 
such descriptions are often not quite correct. Thi: 

is understandable as the scribes who inscribed these 


donative grants were normally far removed from the 


12 ARE, 105 of 1918; see also e.g. ARE 73, 96 
of 1887; 49, 50, 58 of 1900; 183, 189 of 
1901; 567 of 1902; 175, 619 of 1904; 66 of 
1906; 251 of 1909; 3593 of 1911; 350 of 
1912; 289, 623 of 1915; 191, 246 of 1916, 
1915-16, p. 140; 370, 375 of 1917; 91 of 
1918; 384, 474, 504, 5354, 595s 543, 544, 
546, 547, 584, 641 of 1919; 139 of 19213 
160, 166, 167, 318, 331 of 1922; 102 of 
1923; 148, 151, 157, 167, 179 of 1924; 

419 of 1925; 203 of 1931-32; 101, 112 of 
1933-343 53 of 1934-35; 2 of 1935-36; 274 of 
1936-37; 35, 355, 451 of 1959-40; 279 of 
1953-54; 303, 304, 319, 322 of 1954-55; 

191 of 1961-62; InP/I/cg./195-C; Si/pp.865-—6. 


13 e.g. LiP/I/Cg/4-A, 856-4; ARE, Cp.10, 135 of 
1905-06. 
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area in which the grant was made. another difficulty 
faced when dealing with the covper-plates is that unlixe 
in the case of the stone inscriptions it is not always 
clear where the village mentioned is exactly located as 
there are many inscriptions with similar names situated 
near each other. This difficulty is compuunded by the 
fact that in these plates the names of. the villages are 
Sansiritised. Lylcily for us, these difficulties are 
frequently lessened as these inscriptions normally 
mention the villages surrounding the granted village. 
There are very few secondary sources dealing 


with this region, and the few that do exist deal pri- 


14 


marily with traditional political history. Hone of 


them deal with such crucial questions as the nature of 


the nadu and Kottam, the traditions and the folklore, 


14 K.V. Raman, op. cit.; R. Sathianathaier, 
Studies in the Ancient History of Vondai- 
mandalam 3; The Sankara—-Parvati uectures 
1943-44 at the University of Madras, 
Rockhouse and Sons, Ltd., liadras, 1944; 
C.S. Srinivasachari, A History of Gingee 
and Its Rulers, Annamalai University 
Historical Series Wo. 2, Annamalai 
University, Annamalainagar, 19435; T.V. 
Mahalingam, Kancipuran in Early South 
indian History, Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay, 1969; A. Kesavan, ‘History of 
Tondaimandalam (From the earliest times 
to the end of the 13th century)', Un- 
published Mh. Litt. thesis, University of 
lladras, 1962. 
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the patterns of thought, behaviour and economic acti- 
vity, with structures as we have defined the term 

above. Some of these drawbacks are overcome in the 
more analytical works of Burton Stein and Y. Subbarayalu 
that we have cited above, with their discussions of the 
nadu concept, the nature of the state, the r ole of the 


brahmadeya-s and devadana-s, and so on.1? 


However, 
about the persistance of old routines, of the "courtless 
inherited acts, accumulated pell-mell and repeated time 
after time to this very day.... that help us live, 
imprison us and make decisions for us throughout our 
lives", 1© of these there is scarely a word. Unfortu- 
nately, as our command over Tamil is abysmally low, 

we have not been able to resort to the local liters- 
ture for help in our quest to discover some of these 


incredibly long-lasting practices, the habits, one 


15 Burton Stein, ‘Circulation and Historical 
Geograpny'; Subbarayalu, ov. cit., of course 
does not deal with the nature of the state, 
etc. 


16 Fernand Braudel, After Thoughts on Naterial 
Civilization and Capitalism, Tr. by Patricia 
il. Ranum, John Hopkins University Press, 
Baltinore, 1976, p. 7. 
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is almost tempted to say, which have become a part of 
the very being of people living in the region. ‘The 
accounts of contemporary observers from abroad have 
been utilized in an attempt to convey a series of 


images, which connected together may give us a better 


17 


picture. The success of this endeavour has of course 


been very marginal. And we have delved, on occasion, 
into modern studies of climate and geography. dere, 
too, our success has been limited, as a geography that 


is concerned more with ‘space and social reality' 


17 Philip Aries in his Le Temps de L'historie 
argued that distance and surprise.are ex- 
tremely important in historical explanation. 
And it has been said that "surprise and 
distance - those important-aids to compre- 
hension —- are both equally necessary for 

an understanding of that which surrounds 
you — surrounds you so evidently that you 
Can no longer see it clearly. Live in 
London for a yea-r and you will not get 
to know much about England. But through 
comparison, in the light of your surprise, 
you will suddenly come to understand some 


of the most profound and individual character- 


istics of France, which you did not pre- 
viously wderstand because you Imew them 
too well." F. Braudel, ‘History and the 
Social Sciences', p. 24. However, sur- 
prise is often a two-pronged ‘aid to con- 
prehension’, as the differences between 
the two societies in question may be 
highly exaggerated. 


TL 


rather tha n with space alone in South India is still in 
its infancy - in its infancy, that is, if it has been born 
at all. What do we know for example, of climatic changes 
in the past, of the reality of distances between places, of 
the variations in business due to changes in seasons? ‘hat 
do we know too, of agricultural production, of land under 
agriculture, of pasture lands? 

The Taluk and district maps appended to this 
essay have been taken from the Cen Atlas of Tamilnadu, 
1971, and from the 1971 census District Handbooks of 
Nellore and Chittoor districts.+? A difficulty faced 
in the utilization of such maps is that there are a 
variety of scales employed in their construction. The 
modern names of villages are those given in these census 
publications. Due to the constant shifting and re- 
drawing of the boundaries of mdern administrative 
units, Various obstacles have arisen in the identifi-~ 


cation of nemes of medieval villages with the modern 


18 Director of Census Operations, Tamilnadu and 


Pondichery, Census of India, 1971, Series 19, 
Tamilnadu, part IxX-A Administrative Atlas, 
Madras, 1974; Director of Census Operations, 
Andhra Pradesh, Census of India, 1971, Series 2, 
Jodhra Pradesh, Parts A- A&B, District Census 
Handbook 3: Village and Tow Primary Census 
Abstract - Chittoor District, Hyderabad 1973; 
Director of Census Operations, Andhra Pradesh, 
Census of Indi 1971, Series 2, Andhra Pradesh, 
Parts X-A&B, District Census Handbook +: Village 


and Town Primary Census Abstract — Nellore 
District, Hyderabad, 1974. 
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ones. It is hoped that some one will take on the task 
of providing maps showing the shifts in the frontiers of 
modern administrative units over time. On these maps we 
have endeavoured to draw very approximately the medieval 
boundaries. These lines of demarcation have been drawn 
around villages mentioned to be within particular divi- 
Sions. In such divisions, villages not mentioned in 
inscriptions as having belonged to any particular terri- 
torial unit have also been included if such setilements 
were located near others which were stated to be within 
the region in question. Consequently, the territorial 
units between thenselves coverpractically all the taluks 
in the North Arcot, Chingleovut and South Arcot districts. 
This is obviously wrong as there is some circumstantial 
evidence at least for the existence of tribes, which 
were not assimilated within the empire. Thus we are told 


by Krishnadévaraya in his Amuktamalyada that, 


It is always advisable to entrust the government over 
wild tribes inhabiting hills and forests to heroes who 
have fallen from great positions. It would afrect the 
king much whoever succeeds in the struggle between 
them. If the people of the forest (wild tribes) multisly 
in any state the trouble to the king, and bis veople 
would not be small. The king should make such people 
his own by destroying their fears. Because they are 
peovle of very little advancement, faith ana want of 
faith, anger and friendshin, bitter enimity and cloge 
-friendship result from (very little) (?-R....P.) 
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insignificant causes. The first wild forest tribes Can 
be brought under control by truthfulness (keeping one's en- 
gagements with them)....19 


And we are told by Raianatha Dindima in the 
Achyutarayabhyudayam thet when Achyutadévaraya was on 
way to quell the revolt of Chellappa (Tamil Sellappa), 
the Governor of the Cola country, he stooped at Kanci- 
puram where he was waited uoon by several Kirata-s or 
forest kings. °° All this would seem to imply the 
existence of tribal territories within the Emvire which 
were imperfectly assimilated. We have no clear ideaof 
where such areas were and they are probably incorporated 
within the nadu-s in our maps. 

There appears to have been two different 
types of internal territorial classifications witnin 


Jayankondamandalam during the Vijayanagara period ~ the 


19 Anuktamalyada vv. 221-225, Journal of Indian 
History, IV, pp. 66-7, cited in 3.4. Saletore, 
Social and Political Life in the Yijayanacara 
Rmpire (De 1346-16 » 3G. Paul, Madras, 
1934, Vol. II, op. 40-1. Also see 3. Stein, 
‘Brahmin and Peasant in Early South Indian 


History’, sadayar library Bulletin, Vol. X2xII, 
1967-68, pp. 249-50. 


20 S. srishnaswany Ailyyangar, Sources of Vijayse- 
negara ilistory, The siadras University iiistorica 
Series ko. 1, University of Hadras, iladras, 
1924, te 159. 
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ecological divisions of the kottem-s, and the nadu-s 

and the administrative units, namely the rajya-s, the 
parru-s, the Sixmai-s. While we shall endeavour to 

study the significance of each of these divisions, the 
organisation of the villages followed in the appendices to 
this chapter and the next, are based on the _kottam and 
the rajya divisions. Thus, some nadu-s and parru-s will 
fall within two or more kottam-s. We have followed this 
pattern primarily for the sake of convenience as the 
kottam-s and the raiya~s are respectively the largest 
ecological and administrative divisions. An unintended 
consequence of this scheme has been that the organisation 
of territorial wnits in the regions bordering Jayahkonda~ 
coOlamandalam has been unsatisfactory. Another reason 

for this is that to organise these mits in a more 
orderly and systematic fashion, it is necessary to 
collect more data on these areas from inscriptions ~ a 
task that had to be dispensed with due to the cons- 
traints of time. Since, however, the subject of this 
study is Jayankondacélamandalam, this is not a serious 


drawback. 


II 


The Tamil country during the Cankam period 


15 


was bounded on the north, according to Vincent Smith, 
by a frontier running from Pulicat on the east coast to 
Sadagera on the west Coust, vassing by and including 
the Tirupati Hills. He also says that tne north-eastern 
boundary was extended upto wzellore on the north Penner 
by later tradition. “ S. xrishnaswani aybn car ovined 
that "lamil land is distincty/ sic _/ marxable as the 
country souta of a line draw eastward from the mouth 
of the Kalyarpuri river on the west coast down to a 
little way to the south of Nellore?** In the svecial 
laudatory vreface to the ZTolxappiam of Tolkappiar, 


Te . c /. . a a = 7 
the ‘sirappupayiram', in Silappadikaranm of Iliango 


= . ae * ~ . aA 2 Hh 2 
Adigal and in Isai hunukkam of Sikandiyar the boundaries 


of the Tamil speaking world were Venka-tan (‘irupati) 


21 VA. Smith, Harly History of India, vo. 458, 
cited in WN. Subrahmaniam, 'The territorial 
Limits of Tamilaham of the Sangam Age't, in 
Ax. Irawathy (ed.), this is Tamilnad ; 
souvenier of the «sl International seo- 
graphical Congress, madras 196d, section 
on Tamils in distory, vo. 14. 


22 3. srishnaswami sayyangar, =volution of 
Hindu Administrative Institutions in 
South India, p. 7, cited in .i. subrahmanian, 


One» cite, pe 15. 


in the north and Kanyakumari in the South. 
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23 


We have seen then that the Venkatam hill has 


been considered as the northern boundary of the Tamil 


25 


slolkappian, Sirappuppayiram 1 to 3, and 
Silappadikaram, VIII, 1 and 2 and Adiyar 
Kaunallar's commentary, cited in N. Subrah- 
Manium, Ope cit., pp. 15, 17, 18-19; x«.V. 
Soundara Rajan, ‘Determinant Factors in the 
Early Hisvory of tamilnad’, Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. XLV (Dec. 1967), pe 650, Besie 
Tirunarayanan, traditional Limits and Sub- 
divisions of the famil Region’, in x.V. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, 
G.S. Press, tiadras, 1940, p. 159. Comment-— 
ing on the references to the Venkatam hill 
in the Ahananuru, KN. Subrehmaniam says that 
they show "(a) that Vehkatam is the name of 
a hill primarily and that it refers toa 
principality (or even a town) only as a 
derivative / Ahananuru: 85; 209.7; (b) that 
the name of a robber Chieftain, Pulli 

ibid., 61_/7 is often mentioned as the ruler 
of Vefixatam and it is reported that he sub- 
jugated the ‘nalapuram' (meaning the land of 
the ‘enemies! or 'strangers'), though liraiyan 
£ ibid., 65_/ is also mentioned as a ruler of 
Venkatam. ere is no discrepancy and it is not 
necessary to consider that Pulli and “*iraiyan 
were not contemporaries; for Tiraiyan the 
traditional ruler of Tondai~Nagu was the ultimate 
overlord of Vehkatam (that being the northern 
most point of Tondai-nadu) and Pulli was but a 
robber chieftain of the locality...; (c) that 
frequent references are made to a desert - 
arid, dry and infertile land in connection with 
Venkatam / ibid., 141_/; (d) that Vehkatam 
referred to is a place in the north of Tamil Nad 
f ivia., 27/3 (e) that it is a place famous 
for religious festivals / ibid., 61_/; (f) that 
beyond Venkatam the land of the people ofa 
different tongue lies / ibid., 211_/; (g) that 
the land of the Vagugar lay beyond Venkatam 
{ ibid., 213; Xuruntogai 11/7; (h) that travel- 
ling beyond Venkatam was tantamount to leaving 
the motherland and going away; that it was 
(like) passing through a Shadeless desert", 
N. Subrahmaniam, op. cit-, pp. 17-18. 


si 


country. ** 


According to the commentaries of the Tolkap- 
piyam and the Yapparumgalam and the grammatical work, 

the Nannul, we are told too that this Tamil country vas 
divided into two linguistic regions - the Sen Tamil Kadu 
and the twelve adjoining Kodun Zamil Wadu-s, This division 
was based on the haan ticecerion of Sen Tanil with the 
classical language and _kodun Zamil with the dialects. ‘he 
limits of Sen Tamil were the river Vaigai on the South, 
the river iiarudayar (a stream originating in the Pachai- 
malai Hills waich flows past Ariyalur and joins the 
Coleroon river in the Tiruchchirapalli Dt) on the north, 
Karur on the Vest and Haruvur (5 miles west of Tiruvadi 
and to the east of Hayavaram) on the east. Kodun 

Zamil was dividea into twelve parts - Tenpandi, Xuttam, 


Kudam, Karka, Ven, Puli, Panri, Aruva, Aruva Vadatalai, 


24 "In the Ahananuru references as well as in the 
solkappiyam Payiram and ai lappadi karam Venxatan 
is mentioned only as a kind of Tamil linguistic 
outpost; and the northern most political boun- 
dary mentioned as lying beyond f/ it_/. Vensatam 
was a very occasional boundary and never the 
usual boundury." iL. Subrahnmaniun, op. cit., 

p. 19. 


25. Delis Cirtnaereyerian, Ops cits, nds 1635, 168; 
n. lil. 
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Ceedam, halanadu and Punal itadu.*® And we are told that 
Aruva Vadatalai had as its boundary on the north, "a 
line drawn from Jiruvenkatam through Nellore to the 
sea."-! 
firunarayanan also tells us that the Cahkam 
works also classify the Tamil cowiry on politica’. lines 
which he feels was based on territorial control. shus 
he says, "The Sangam (Cankam) works refer only to the 
three kingdoms of Pandya, Céra and Cola; but by the 4th 
century 4.D., a fourth kingdom, Tondai Hadu had come into 
being, through the northern part of the Cola kingdon 


separating into an independent Id ngdom. "28 we also find 


26 Somasundaram Desikar, ‘Origin and Geogravhical 
Position of Tondaimandalam', Zhe Journal of the 
Madras Geographical Association, Vol. IV, 1929- 
50, pe 57, Also see A. Kesavan, op. Cit., p. 20. 


27 S. Desikar, op. cite, p. 61, see ibid. , ype 58-61 
for a discussion on the location of Asmadetaini, 
Aruyi Vado lad, 

28 Beli. Tirunarayanan, On. Cite, vo. 168. He goes 
on to say that Kongunadu came into beins in the 
eighth century a.De, Though some modern scholars 
hold that Kongunadu ,had figured as a distinct 
entity even in the Sangam works, but others con- 
sider that it was only a part of Céranadu in 
earlier times and became an independent unit 
only by about the 8th century a.v). In seeking 
to establish the latter view, it has been 
suzgested that the Kongunagu is the same as 
the iialainadu (mountainous region), which, 
together with Kadalmalai nadu (region between 
the mountain and the sea) formed the ancient 


fn, continuese... 


49 


that the Pallava-s who were the first major power to 
rise to prominence in the northern ‘tamil country, in 


circa A.D. 450 had a myth about their origin which stated 


that Ilantirdyan, born to Pilivalal, a Waga princess 

and who was the first Pallava king, was lost in a shinp- 
wreck and cast ashore with a tondai creeper wrapped 

around his leg. Hence, he was called Tondaman Ilantirdyan.°? 
One of the first mentions of the boundaries of this 

Tondai ngdu that has come down to us is from a song of 
five stanzas, each of which describes the boundaries 

ofa nadu. The composition of these were certainly 


completed by the time of Kamban (c. 1178-1218) as is 


evident from the verses sung by him as he left ‘he 


Previous fn. 


Céra kingdom; and when the Kadalmalai nadu 
became linguistically differentiated by the 
development of the ilalayalam language; the 
t-wo divisions also became politically inde- 
pendent; and after this separation, the 
Malainadu came to be known as sxongu nadu, 
while the kadalmalainadu came to be smown as 
Ceranadu and also as kerala (Sanskrit) and 
ialayalam (Malayalam). " Ibid., PYPe 163-4. 


29 See R.A. Palat, ‘The Hole of the Brabnana- 
Vatva during the Pallava Period’, Unpublished 
MeAe Seminar Paper, Jawanarlal Jehru Univer- 
sity, New Delhi, 1978. 
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court of the Cola~s after being slighted, according to 
Tirunara_yanan. The fourth stanza which related to the 


Tondai nadu was: 


Hegku (p) pavalamalai venkata nérvatakiam 
rkxumuvari apikilukku(p) - parkkult ok 

teyku pipaki tikajiru patipkatam — 

narrondai nétenave nattu.%50 
Thus, Sondai-nadu lies between "the Pavalamalai on the 
west, the sea on the east, Venkatam (irupati) on the 
north and the River Pinakini, that is, the Pennaiyar 
(Pennai), on the south. ‘The Pavalamalai.... (is) probably 
the name of one of the hill-masses (perhaps the western 
part of the Javadi Hills), because the <uravas who are 
one of the wandering tribes of South India, have a folk 
song which says that the Pavala malai and the Pachai- 
Malai (in Namakkal @k., Salem Dt.)form their mountain 
homeland."?+ It was bordered on Souta by Cola~nadu 
according to the stanza in the same song relating to 


the latter nadu.’* However, this is disputed by 
nadu.’ 


30 Bell. Tirunarayanan, ODe Cit.» De 164. 
31 ibid., pv. 165. 
32 Kag 6 i b terkkukarai | yoru vellaru 


nara iy an - vadaticaiyil 


irunattu napkatan 


cond ey 
Ibid., p. 164, Also cited in Ye " gubbaray alu, 
ODe Cites De 7s Ne 1. 
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Subbarayalu who argues thet “the soutrern boundary of 
Tondai-nadu never extended to the Pemai. It stood about 
12°15' KX latitude, about forty miles north of the Pennai." 
His view is based upon his study of the inscrintions of 
the Cola period which show that places south of the above 
mentioned latitude - Tiruvannamalai, Chenji (Gingee) 
Tindivanam - were not included in Tongai-nadu. 7? 
this difficulty may perhaps be overcome if we 
consider that Colanadu and fopdai-nadu had originally 
met at the Pennai and that by the time of Cola~s a new 
nadu - the iaguvilnaan?4 - had come into being whica 
included parts of the territories of tie two oider 
nadu-s. Thus, Sathianathaier tells us that the northern 
limit of Colamandalam was the north Vellar river.?? 
This is borne out also by an inscription of Krishna- 
devaraya which states that Colamendulam is the area 
lying to the south of the river Gadilam (or n. Yellar), 


to the east of the wall of Xottaikarai; to norts of the 


33 Y. Sudbarayalu, ov. cite, ov. 34. 
34 The earliest inscrintionai reference to 


Naguvil-ndgu nowever dates to 1.D. 1092 
according to Y. Subbarayalu, ibid., p. &6. 


3D R. Sathianathaier, op. cit., pope 34, 6. 
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36 


Vellaru and to west of the sea. But nere we are loox- 


ing ahead. 

The first inscriptional reference to Colaman- 
dalam rather than to Cola-nadu (or Conadu) apvears iv 
AeD. 1009.7! about the same time in the reign of Rajaraja 


Cola 1, Tondai-nadu received the nev nomenclature of 


° = 8 , , ; 
Jay ankondaco lamandalam.? this nex term however included 


36 184 of 1925 at Punjai (Hayaveram £k., Sajavur 
Dt.) edited in ui/ax//32/pp. 297-309. Copies, 
of the inscription have been found at Sendaman-~ 
galam (74 of 1903), tiruppalatiurai (288 of 
1903), @irthanagari (125 of 1904), KXannanir 
(511 of 1905), Slavanagur (142 of 1906), 
Neyvanai (381 of 1908), -iruwvisalur (385 of 1907), 
@irukkandigvaram (80 of 1911), Perumulai (210 of 
1917), Korukkai, (235 of 1917), Zirunagari (406 
of 1918), Puragalur (167 of 1925), Aksur (226 of 
1925), ZTillaiyadi (235 of 1925), Tirukkadaiyur 
(251 of 1925), ance (214 of 1926), Ilunva- 
ppattu (137 of 1927), Talainayer (157 of 1927) 
and iirumangalakkudi (223 of 1927). 


37 Y. subbarayalu, op. cit., p. 15. He cites 
ARE, 22 of 1922. — 


38 SII/II/92 cited in Y. Subbarayalu, on. cit., 
pe 15 C.S. Srinivasachari says that “the vro- 
vince of Jayahkondacolamandalam, nemed after 
Rajendra C6la I, included the region of Gingee 
and extended from the Palar river on the north 
to Tiruvati (near Panruti), fourteen miles west 
of Cuddalore. There is a village of the name 
of Jayahgondan situated about two miles from 
Gingee." Srinivasachari, op. cit., pe 27- as 
he does not cite any evidence at all in support 
of his assertion and as his contentions go 
against ail the evidence that we have been avle 
to examine, these remarks by Srinivasaciuari 


fn. cCOntimuiese.... 
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areas not included in fondai-nadu proper. dayanxonda~ 
cOlamandslam during the period of Cola rule - and this 
continued under the Vijayanagara rulers too - was extended 


to include Nellur nadu in the north?” and to the reennai 


in the south. *? 


During the Vijayanagara period tne territorial 


limits of Jayankondacdlamandalam appear to have shrunk. 


Previous fn. 


need not be considered seriously. A. sesavan 
says that JayankondacoOlamandalam became the 
new name of Tondaimandalam during the reign of 
Rajraja Cola III (A.D. 1216-46) and he too 
fails to cite any supporting evidence. A. 
Kesavan, op. cit., p. 251. 


39 NDI/III/8/38. 


40 "hus Singapura~Nadu and Oyma-nadu were also 
included in Jayangénpdacola-mandalam. Yurther 
south, Nripatunga Jayantangi-chat urvédi-mangalam 
was in Jayanhgondachdla Handalam in 1021 and 
1023 (386, 368 of 1922). Vagir was in it in 
the year 1018 (SII/VII/812). Places to the 
south of the Pennai were also attached to this 
hagdalam, Adhirajamanselyapuram in Xil-anaur- 
Wadu (1035) (sil/VI11/316), Tirunavalir in 
welur-hadu (1018-1054) (225, 228 of 1939-40), 
Girukk6valur in sKurukkai-kurram (1014, (SII/ 
VII/861, 880) and kadsri in Vanakoppadi (1012) 
(222 of 1936-37) all to the south of the Pemmai 
belonged to Jayangondachéla-landalam. Accord- 
ing to an_inscription of 1017; Tiruxkovalur 
was in Chole-Mandalan (SII/YII/860). After 
sometime, this scheme seems to have been given 
up. The reference in an_inscription of 1062 
to Kanichchampakkam in Kil-Anmur ifadu as 
belonging to Jayahgonda chdla-handalam is the 
last one relating to this arrangement (SII/VII/ 
798)." Y. cubbarayalu, op. cit., pp. 83-4. 
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Thus, an inscription of the thirty-sixth regnal year of 
Rajadhiraja, from Karshanapalle (Punganur 7k., Ct. Dt.), 
refers to the Angakkara-Lévaram-Udaiyar temple at Iuttu- 
kur alias Brivirapattanam in Puli-nadu in “yagabharana- 


Valanadu in Jay ankondacolemandalam. + 


However, an ins- 
cription of Dévaraya I, dated in Saka 1332 (A.D. 21-3- 
1409) from the same place refers to the same temole as 
being in Huttakkuru in Vada-Puli-nadu in Ficarilicola- 


manda lam. ** 


ioreover, Perumbanappadi, which Cola ins-— 
criptions located in Jayankondacdlamandalam*? may also 
perhaps have been included in iigarilicolamandalam as 
Puli-nadu was mentioned in Cola inscriptions as being a 


part of Perumbanappadi.*# 


fo the northwest of Jayan- 
2 a ee Ow et 
kondacolamandalam was the 2enugonda siarjavadisima. ‘The 


boundaries between these two regions are mot very clear. 


41 ARE, 321 of 1912. 

42 ARE, 324 of 1912. 

43 ARE, 541, 556 of 1906. 

44 ARE, 541, 556_of 1906. Y. Subbarayalu citing an 


inscription / Bpigraphica Carnatica, Vol. %, 1, 

106(a)_/claims that NigarilicOlamandalam was the 

new nomenclature of Nulamba-Padi, Y. Subtarayalu, 
Ope Ccit., p. 15. Nigarilicolumandalam is also 


said to have been in the kingdom of the Hoysalas 
in AD. 1334, Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 152. 
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Gowards the south of Penugonda harjavadi gima we are 

told that Pungantr alias Valavanarayana-chaturvédimangalam 
(Punganur, Punganur 7k., Ct. Dt.), is in Perumbanapadai. "7 
Also to its south, we are infomed by an inscrintion of 
A.D. 1394 is arekere (Arikela, Punganur Tk., Ct. Di.) in 
Huli-nadu in iulavayi-rajya which was then governed by 
Bukka, the son of Harihara (oe? From other inscrintions 
we know that .vulavayi (iiulavagila, .iulvay) rajya was in 
Migarilicolamandalm.*! Inscriptions from Vavilipadu 
(Vayalpad, Vayalpad ik., vt. Dt.) refer to it as being 
in Penugonda uarjavadi Sima.*® Between Vavilipadu, 

which is the southern-most village which can be assigned 
to the Penugonda ilarjavadi sima with a reasonable degree 
of certainity and Arekere and Punganur which are simi- 
larly the furthest points to the north, assignable with 


a fair amount of certainity to Huli-nadu and to 


Perumbanappadi respectively lie a number of villages 


45 ARE, 541 of 1906. 
46 ARE, 226 of 1931-32. 
/ 
47 An inscription of Saka 1331 refers to Lyyil- 


nadu as being in Wigarilicdlamandalam (Au, 
248 of pees another inscription (aR, 
251 of 1909), this time of Saka 1338 refers 
to Hyil-nadu in -siulvay-rajya. 


48 ARE, 368 of 1936-37. See also ARS, 511, 322 
end 331 of 1922. 
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from where we have inscriptions of the Vijayanagara 
period. Unfortunately, none of these inscriptions 
mention the territorial wnits within which they were 
located. In the accompanying maps, most of these 
villages - iulakacheruvu (Holakalacheruvu, Hadanavalle 
®., Ct. Dt.),*” Kammapalle (iHadanapalle Tk.),° 


Kondamarripalli (Kondamarri, hadanapalle k.),°7 


and 
énekallu (Angallu, Madanapalle Pk.) ,?* have been 


assigned to Penugonda Marjavadi Sima while one village - 


Kappalle (Punganur T.), 2° has been assigned to Huli- 
nadue This arrangement has been followed due to the 
proximity of these villages to Arekere and Vavilipadu. 
fhe difficulty in determining the frontier between 

the north western part of Jayanxondacolamandalam and the 
eastern part of the Penugonda iarjavadi Sima which was 


in Penugonda-rajya is no less acute. ‘fhe furthest 


49 ARE, 339 of 1922. 

50 ARE, 297 of 1905. 

51 SI1/x/789. 

52 ARE, 364 of 1936-37. 


a> ARE, 161 of 1933~54. 
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points to the north-east of Penugonda iar javadi-gima | 
that we have been able to determine are Hédikuru 
(iedikurthi, Vayalpad k.),°* ana Dévulapalli (Devala- 
palle, Vayalpad ‘k.).°> On the other hand, the village 
that can be assigned with certainty to Jayankondacola- 
mandalam at itghorth-west/ extremity is Chandragiri, 7° 
(after which is named Chandragiri-rajya) which wassaid 
to be located in Mérjevedl-ngga in Vaikunda-valanadu in 
Tiruvenkata-kott am in Chandragiri-rajya in Jayankonda- 
cSlamandalam. 7° The problem here is to determine where 
the boundary of Jayankondacdlamandalam is to be drawn 

in the area between Chandragiri (Chandragiri Tk., Ct. 

Dt.) which is in the mandalam and Nédikuru and Devulapalli, 
which are not in it, especially since we have no ins- 
criptional evidence from the villages which lie between 


these three settlements. 


54 ARE, 5 and 6 of 1955-56. 
55 EL/VIII/pp. 74-85. 
56 TY DES/1/197; II/2, 113; III/105; I¥/84, 86, 


167; V/333; ARE, 243, 244, 245, 246 of 1904; 
178 of 1922; 102 of 1923; 489 of 1926, 40% 
of 1928-29; 3 of 1961-62. 


57 SII/1x/ 429. 


58 EIDES/1/217; IV/16, 61, 87; SLI/xVII/267, 
269, 271. 


iruvehkatakottam, which included virupati, 
was obviously named after the Venkata hill and its 


boundaries must have been the northern boundaries of 
aoe 
60 


JayankondacOlamandalam within which it was include 
also. Towards the north-east, Cola and ‘telugu Coda 


inscriptions locate Nellur-nadu (named after Uellore, 


Nellore Tk., Nl. Dt.) within Jayankondacolamandalan. 
None of the Vijayanagara inscriptions which mention 
Nellar-nadu°? mention any larger territorial unit within 
which it could have been located. An inscription from 
Nidamganti-mavaram (Nidigallu, Venkatagiri fk., El. Dt.) 
however refers to the construction of a tank in thai 
village by the officer in-charge of the Chandragiri 
durgam (or fort) in a.D. 1526,°2 turther, inscriptions 
from Sangam, Vangallu, Komarapudi (KXommarapudi), 
Daggadarti and Allur (alluru) mention that these villages 


were in the Udayagiri rajyan.°? These villages were 


59 eryiciobas” 35, 38, 204A, 217, V/19, 167; 
60 ARE, 38 of 1954-55. 

61 ee.ge NDI/I/G/ 42. 

62 ARE, 82 of 1953-54. 

63 NDI/1I/G/113; 4/10, 344; II/N/104, 105, 112. 


None of these villages are marxed on the 
accompanying maos as.ethough they were located 
in the Wellore and Gudur taluks of il. Dt. 
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never included in Nellur-nadu. Hence, we have included 
Nellur-nadu within Chandragiri-rajyam in Jayahkondacola- 
nandalam. 

We had mentioned above the Naduvil-nadu was 
the region that lay between Jayankondacolamandalam and 
COlamandalam, that is to say it bordered Jayankondacola- 
mandalam to its south. Epigraphically, the earliest 
mention of Naquvil-nadu dates back to A.D. 1092 when it 
was en alternative nomenclature for RAjéndra-valonadu.°* 
By A.D. 1172 however, an inscription mentions that 
Naduvil-nadu was another name of Rajaraja-yalanadu and 
it has been suggested that this latter identification may 
date back to a.D. 1124.°9 

Subbarayalu's research showed that the northern 


boundaries of Naduvil-nadu alias Rajaraj a-Vad ang du were 


Previous fn. 


by the editors of the inscriptions, none of 
them could be found in these taluks in the 
1971 census maps. This may perhaps be due 
to the changes in the modern administrative 
boundaries since the edition of these ins- 
criptions. This need not however concern 
usp over much since the exact line of demar- 
cation between Jayankondacolamandalam and 
Udayagiri-ra-jyam would pose problems sini- 
lar to the ones discussed above. 


64 Ser TtA/100 cited in Subbarayalu, op. cit., 
pe 86. 


65 Loc. cit., citing ARE, 503 of 1918. 


identical to the southern boundaries of Sihgapure-pada 
and Oyma-nidu in Jayahkondacolamandalam and that its 
southern boundary was marked by the animuttaru river 
and further to the east by the basin of the river 
Gadilen.°° He also says that towards the end of the 
thirteenth century the nomenclature of Jaguvilenadu 
was changed to saduvil mandala it. eT 
| Ae Krishnaswami denies that a mandala cailed 
Uaduvil~mandalam ever existed. © This need not be taken 
too seriously as even in the Vijayanazara period we do 
have inscriptional evidence for the existence of Naduvil- 


mandelam which is variously described as an aliss of 


Ra jaraje-valanadu "or as being in Viravatara-valanadu. 


67 Ibid., p. 87, where he cites as evidence ARE, 


417 of 1921; 46 of 1922, 


68 Speaking of mandalams during the pre-Vijayanagara 
period he says these were: "(1) Jayangondasola- 
mandalam (“ondaimandalam), (2) Cholamandalan 
(consisting of the districts of Vanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly and parts of South Arcot district), 

(3) Hagadaimandalam (parts of South arcot, Salem 
and North Arcot List-ricts), (4) adhirajaraja- 
mandalam (the Kohgu country covered by the 
Coimbatore district and part of Salem district), 
and (5) Rajarajapandimandalam or the Pandya 
country." <A. Krishnaswami, ihe samil Country 
under Vijayanagar, Annamalai University, 
anmnamalainagar, 1964, p. 161. 


69 ARE, 82 of 1935-36. 


70 ARE, 3570 of 1917. 


es 


However, inscriptions from Innayiram alias najaraja- 


chaturvéedimangalam, a taniyur in Panaiyur-nadu in kajaraja- 


valanadu in Palakunra-kottam'? or as brahmakshétram 


Ennayiram alias Rajarajachaturvedimahga-lam in Panaiyur- 
nadu in Jay ahkondacdlamandalam. /2 An inscription from 
Naringur (Harangiyur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SA Dt.) refers 

to the village as Haringur alias Rajéndraginganallur in 
Kudal~Ilaraippadi-nadu in Naduvil-mandalanm alias 

Rajaraja valanddu.'? It was dated #e 4.D. 1353. However, 
an inscription of A.D. 1355-56 refers to the village 


aS being in ii rumunai ppadi-nadu. !4 Earlier, in the reign 


of Tribhuvana-chakravartin Konérinmaikondan (a Pandya 
ruler) this village was said to be in Ldaiyarru-parru, !? 
which was in Tirumunaippadi-nadu. / Cirumunaippadi did 
not form a part of Haduvil-nadu during the rule of the 
Gd1a-s./! Phis is borne out by inscriptions of the 


Vijayanagara period also. Only one inscription, dated 


qa. ARE, 331, 332, 338 of 1917. 
72 SII/xVII/263. 

73 ARE, 82 of 1935-36. 

74 ARE, 91 of 1935-36. 

75 ARE, 95, 97 of 1935-36. 

76 ARE, 94, 104 of 1935-36. 


TT Y. Subbrayalu, op. cit., pe. 84. 
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in Saka 1424, refers to this nadu as a part of Rajaraja~ 


78 


valanadu.' All othevinscriptions which refer to 


Tirumunaippadi refer to it as being a part of other units 


of Ra jadhiraja-valanadu, /9 of Tiruvadi-rajyam in 


Valudilampattu-chavadi , °° or of lialadu alias Jananatha- 
Valanédu.°* ii, Arokiaswami, witing in 1956, had maintained 


that: 


So far as the Kongu Was concerned two rajya-s, Tirwadi 
and luluvagil, containing within them the two Arcots, 
north and south, Salem and Coimbatore comprised the whole 
region of the Kongudé$a... That the region of the two 
Arcots now formed parts of the newly constituted Kongu 

is an administrative change of significance not to be 
missed by the historian. The areas of the new province 
thus created must have been vast and it is referred to 

in the inscriptions as the seat of a Viceroy. The 
Viceroy of this newly constituted Kongu region was always 
either closely related to the house of the reigning 

king at Vijayanagar or at least vastly distinguished by 
his service to the state. 82 


He does not however state the gources on which he makes 
this claim and we may reject it on the basis of the 


research carried on by A. Krishnanswami and Y. Subbarayalu. 


78 ARE, 424 of 1925. 

19 ARE, 421 of 1925. 

80 ARE, 312 of 1921; 175 of 1934-35. 

81 ARE, 308 of 1921, 125 of 1933-34. 

82 nie ArokKiaswami, the Kongu Coun:ry being the 


history of the modern districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem from the earliest times to the coming 
of the British, University of Hadras, iadras, 
195 6, De 360.6 
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Moreover, none of the inscriptions of the Vijay anagara 
period from the Korth and south arcot districts mention 
KongudéSa. ‘iruvadi-rajya has in such inscriptions 

been mentioned to be in Valudilambat tu-Savaai”? in 
viagadai-mandalam.°4 ilagadai-mandalam, which was unxnown 
during the Cola period, as Subbarayalu does not avvear 
to ha-ve noticed any reference to it, appears for the 
first time in an inscription, as far as we can determine, 
of 4.D. 1410 from Tiruppalappandal (Tirukkoyilur 7k., 
sapt.).°? It appears to have included iialadu alias 
Jananatha valanadu, °° which did not form a part of 


Naduvil-nfdu during the Céla period®’ and Vanegdpvadi, 
anna-nddu?? Sehgunra-nadu”” and a part of what was then 
Called irukkovelir—parra?+ 


of Naduvil-nadu, among ovher 
. sas 


83 ARE, 175 of 1934-35. 
84 ARE, 66 of 1906; see dso aR, 106 of 1906. 
85 ARE, 4035 of 1937-33. See also ars, 66, 104, 


106 of 1906; 96, 97, 100, 109, 114, 116 of 
1S1d; 452 of 1921; 404, 406, 409 of 1937-38. 


86 ARH, 100, 114, 116 of 1918. 

87 Y. subbarayalu, op. cit., pe 84. 

88 ARH, 496, 410 of 1937-38. 

89 ARE, 260 of 1960-61; 188 of 1963—64. 
90, ARB, 256 of 1934-35. 


A) 


9L ARS, 175, 208, 209 of 1934-35. 
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areas like Korukkai-karram.?° Thus, the territerial area 


of Naduvil-nadu (or mandalam) appears to have shrunk with 


parts of Rajaraja-yalanadu going to Jayankondaco]lamandalam 
and other parts going to Magadai-mandalam.?? 

Such then are the boundaries of Jayankonda- 
cOlamandalam. An unfriendly critic may object that the 
boundaries are imprecise, that this village or that was 
wrongly included within or excluded from the limits of 
JayankondacOlamandalam. fo this ve would saty that the 
whole thrust of this study is to capture the long-term 
structures, such as the mandalam which existed for about 


a thousand years. ie endeavour to find an explanation 


for the extraordinary vitality of tnis concept and nile 


enema 


92 ARE, 66 of 1906. 


93 Perhaps, too tiagadai-mandalam was created by 
extension of Naguvil-nadu and included the 
latter. This, however, can only be established 
after more research has been done in the field. 
Saletore citing ARE, 1 of 1913 says that in 
Saka 1545 enji was said to be located "in 
Venbar-nagu which Aloe a sub-division of 

Karilal a-kanna-valanadu in ilagadai-mandalan,." 
Saletore, op. cit., Vols Ly ms 16% i 
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the size of Tondaimandalam alias Jayankondacolamandalam 
may have shunk here and grown there, the central area 

of the region retained this name from pre-Pallava times 

to the Vijayanagara period. Our concer is with the 

dogged persistance of the concept of Jayankondacdlanandalam 
(and its earlier names) for almost a millenium and how 

does it matter on this time-scale whether a few villages 


at its perivhery were within or outside it. 


Lit 


Let us take, then, in our quest to discover 
the human significance of fondai-naddu (later to be 
extended and renamed as Jayahkondacdlamandalam) as our 
starting point a brief survey of the settlement pattems 
of this region. I1t immediately captures our attention 
as we learn that there were no true early stone age sites 
in the modern state of Tamilnadu except in places where 
the quartzites in Jurassic formations occur — that is 


in Ginglepu: and neighbouring parts of Uorth Arcot Di. 


94 K.V. Soundararajan, op. cit., 
ppe 651, 653. 
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This is precisely the central area of the region that we 
have identified as Jayankondacdlamandalam. In the course 
of his studies in this region, V.D. Krishnaswami found 
tools of the Early Stone Age culture like "hand~axes, 
cleaves, choppers, ovates, scrapers, etc., in the riparian 
stations at Aattiram-pakkam, Vadamadurai, HNanjanakkaranai, 
Erumaivettipalayam, Odappai, Poondi, etc.,all in the 


95 


Korttalayar valley (Vrddhaksiranadi) With the evolu- 


tion of tools during the iiiddle Stone Age culture, chert, 
agate, jasper, veinquartz, etc., began to be used in 
addition to quartzite and consequently the iliddle Stone 
Age remains are to be found in a much wider area - upto 
the southern limits of the Vaigai on the South and 
Ramanathapuram in the north. 7° Soundararajan observes 


that while; 


The most ancient stone age cultures are oh_served as 
having flourished only in the northern most part of the 


95 Ibid., pe 652. He cites V.D. Krishnaswani 
‘Stone Age in India't, Ancient India, Ho. 3, 
pp. 12-46. Soundararajan also says that the 
Korttalayar valley was the oldest course of 
the river Palar which during the Cola period 
abandoned it and occupied the valley of the 
Cooum which was, in its turn abundoned for 
the present course even further south, op. cit., 
pe 652, fn. 3. See, too, A. Kesavan, op. cit., 


tet tA rE TERY 


po. 86-98 for the pre-history of Tondaimandalan. 
96 Ibid., Pe 653. 
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state in Chingleput and Worth Arcot districts... 

the successive develonment of the Stone Age cultures 
found a more and more southerly penetration. his 
would suggest that alike on accowmt of (a) relatively 
unfriendlyflimate (nearer we go to the equatorial bek) 
as on account of the lack of suitable raw materials 
which were necessary for the fabrication of tools, 
Stone age men preferred northerly regions of Tanilnad 


and spread over the southerly parts mostly after they 
had given up taeir nomadic lite.97 


The Late stone age in Tamilnadu was far more 
widespread than the Hiddle Stone age and this was followed 
by a Neolithic culture in which three phases have beer 


distinguished, ad 


It was in third of these iUeolithic 

phases that sedentary village settlements apvear alonz 
with the beginnings of copper working. 2” The earliest 
carbon-14 dates for the megalithic phase in South India 


comes from Hallur in Kamataka and gives a date around 


1000 a6." and excavations at xXorkai have yielded a 
o7 Ibid., Pe 651. 
3 
98 Clarence Haloney, ‘Archaeology in Sputh India ; 


Accomplishments and Prospects’, in 8B. Stein 
(ed.), Essays on South India, Vikas, New Delhi, 
1976, pp. 4-6; B.d. Hurton, 'Some Propositions', 
De 5T. 


99 "A site of an early level of this phase is 
Paiyampalli on the tadras-Bangalore road, 
dated by carbon-14 to 1390+200 5.0.", Glarence 
iialoney, op. cite, pe 6. 


100 Dilip Chakravarti, ‘The Beginning of iron in 
India', Antiquity,-Vol. L, 1976, p. 119; R. 
Champakalaksomi, ‘Archaeology and Tamil Literary 
fradition', Puratattva, no. 6, 1975-76, p. 120. 
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date as early as the eighth century B.C. for the Black and 


Red Ware levels, °+ During the course of the first millenium 


B.C., iron and irrigated rice cultivation had become a part 
of the social life.-°2 Further, it #5 t&lbe said that, 


By the Sangam period in Tamilnadu (first three centuries 
A.D.) it i8 possible to view Southern India as a patch- 
work of two basic agrarian types: scattered settlements 
in forests and hilly areas occupied by tribally organised 
peoples who had a mixed hunting, herding and shifting 
cultivation economy and a sedantary, peasant type, with 
a rice-millet based agriculture.103 


Agrarian, sedantary villages in Tamilnadu in the 
pre-Pallava period appear to have been primarily confined 
to the Kaveri and the western part of the Vaigai basins 
and the urban centres at Kancipuram, Kaverippattinam and 


104 


Madurai. North of the Tamil country agricultural village 


settlements occured primarily in the Krishna-Godavari delta 
and it was during the Pallava period that they were linked. +9 
This is not to say that it was the Pallava period 


which marked the beginning of the colonization 


101 ChampakalaksImi, op. cite, p. 120; Maloney, 
op. cit., gives the date as 785-95 B.C. 

102 Murton, ope cite, pe 57. 

103 Loce cit. 

104 Stein, ‘Brahmin and Peasant', p. 236; Murton, 


op. cit., p. 57. Stein, Peasant State and 
Society, pp. 68-9. 


105 Stein, ‘Brahmin and Peasant', p. 237; Stein, 
Peasant State and Society, p. 69; iMurton, 
Ope Cit., Pe OTe 
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of the northern plains of the Tamil country but rather 
that the dominance of the peasant society was established 
in this region during the rule of the Pallava-s and 

that this is indicated by the fact that even though 
settlements like Kaficipuram continued to ve important 
centres "there was a shift to new agricultural tracts 


106 
and new rural centres." 9 


Therefore, it would appear 

from research already carried out on early South India 

that while areas that were later to be called Tondai-nadu | 
had the earliest traces of settlement ~ the Barly tone 

age sites -— the agricultural villages in this area 

achieved ‘ubiquity’ much later when compured to regions 
furtner south??? “his contention is also supported 

by the evidence of the early inscriptions - the Vanil 
Brahmi inscriptions. Iravatham Mahadevan, in his rese ren 


on these inscriptions, 198 


divided them into three types: 
those of the archaic and Early period (2-1 cent. 3.C.), 


liiddle period (1-2 cent. A.D.), and Late and “rensitions} 


106 Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 69. 
107 cf. Champukalakchmi, op. cit., o. 120. 
108 Iravathan wahadevan, ‘Corpus of Tamil-—Brahmi 


Inscriptions', Seminar on Inscrintions, ladras, 
1966. 
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Periods (3-6 cent. AU.) and plotted these on a mao 
which has been reproduced here as nap [TI-l. aA glance 
at the map would reveal that in the area that has been 
defined as JayahkondacdOlamandalam here, no inscriptions 
of the first and second period were founda. The same 
results have been found by Clarence i:ialoney in the 


course of his studies, 1°? 


and his map has also been re- 
produced here siap 11-2, primarily because of its 
Simplicity of presentation - it merely divides tnese 
inscrifptions into two groups - 3.4. and u .D. 

In the nortnern area of the tamil couniry as 
in most parts of this cultural region there is a scarcity 
of adequate and reliable supply of water away from the 


major regions and hill ranges. This is primsrily 


because of the nature of the rainfall pattern in the 


109 Clarence tialoney, ‘The sffect of rly 
Coastal Sea Traffic on the Development 
of Civilization in South India, Unpub- 
lished rh.D. Dissertation, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1968. 


areae 
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Two scholars, who submitted to statistical 


analysis the rainfall data of the monthly totals of the 


L110 


A European visitor to Nedieval South India, 
Samuel Purchas, said that, "As Italy is ditwided 
by the Appenine, and bounded by the Alpes, so 

is this by the Hills which they call Gate which 
goey from Zast to West (but not directly) and 
quite thorow to the Cape Comori, which nov only 
hawe entered league with many In-lets of the sea, 
to dittide the soyle into many signiories and 
kingdomes, but with the ayre and Natures higher 
offices, to dispence with the ordinary orders, 
and established statutes of Nature, at the same 
time, under the same eleuation of tae Sun, diwid- 
ing to Summer and ‘inter, tneir seasons and 
possessions. For where as cold is banished out 
of these countries (except on the tops of some 
Hills) and altogether prohibited to approach 

so neere the court and presence of the Sun; and 
therefore their Winter and Summer is not reckoned 
by heate and cold, but by the fairmess and 
foulnesse of weather, which in those parts 
ditided the yeere by equall proportions; at the 
same time, when on the west-part of this 
Peninsula, between the ridge of Mountaines and 
the sea, it is after their appellation summer, 
which is from September till April, in which 
time it is always cleere skie, without once or 
very little raining, on the other side the hills 
which they call the Coast of Choromandell, it 

is their winter, every day and night yeelding 
abundance of raines, besides those terrible 
thunders which both begin and end their winter. 
And from Aprilt till Summer in a contrary vicissi-~ 
tude, on the westerne part, is winter, and on the 
Easterne, summer, insomuch that in little more 
than twentie leagues journey in some place, as 
where they cross the hills to Saint thomas, on 
the one side of the Hill you ascend with a faire 
summer, on the other you descend attendent with 
a stormy Winter." Samuel Purchas, ‘lir Samuel 


fn. continues.... 
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months of October, November and December during the 
period 1870 to 1949 in Tamilnadu, have concluded the 
north-east monsoon (mid-October to mid-December) accoun- 
ted for approximately sixty percent of the annual rain- 
fall in the coastal districts of Tamilmadu and for 

about forty percent in the interior districts. The 
rainfall during this monsoon varies casiderably from 
year to year in all districts, though by utilization 
of the t-test to study the significance of different 
averages for the various districts for the three months 

a pattern emerged, which was as follows: 
de The northern coastal districts of Chingleput, 
South Arcot and Tanjore had the highest mean rainfall 
of about 635 mms. 

26 The ee districts of Kanyakumari, 
Ramnad and Tirunelveli (with a mean rainfall of 457 ms. 
3. The interior districts of iiadurai, Tirchchira- 
palli and North Arcot came next with a mean rainfall of 
381 mms. 

4.0 Salem, Dharmapuri and Coimbatore which are the 


submontane districts had a mean rainfall of about 279 mms-— 


. the lowest. 


Previous fn. 


Purchas's Description of India’, in J. Talboys 


Wheeler (Ed.), Early Travels in India (16th and 
17th Centuries) : Reprints of Rare and Curious 
Narratives of Old Travellers in India in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Deep Publi- 
cations, Gurgaon, 1975, po. 98-99. 
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5. The Nilgiris district which is hilly had a mean 
rainfall of about 507 mus. 


6. liore rain falls in October in the interior 


districts and in November in the coastal districts./+ 


It will be noted that the territory designated 


12 


as Jayahkondacd lamandalam= had both a region of rela- 


tively high rainfall — the coastal districts of Chingleput 
and South Arcot - and an area which was semi-arid - 
North Arcot. However, both these areas shared a common 
characteristic in that they experienced a large part of 
their rainfall during a couple of months in the year. 

the effects of these rains hus been described by Purchas 
in his usual picturesque language. 


Their winter also is more fierce then ours, every man 
protiiding against the same, as if he had a voyage of 

sO many moneths to pass by sea, their houses can scarce 
harbour the Inhabitants again:t the violent stormes, 
which choake the Riters with Sand and make the Seas 


111 See K. Ramamurthy, ‘Rainfall Regimes in Tamilnadu’, 
in AR. Irawathy (ed.), This is Tamilnad : Souve- 
nier of the XkT International Geographical Con- 
gress ~- Madras Symposium on the Teaching of Geo- 
graphy, Madras, 1968, Geography Section, p. 20. 
The study that he cites is P.R. Krishna Rao and 
P. Jaganathan, ‘A Study of the Northeast Monsoon 
Rainfall of tamilnad', Indian Journal of Metereo- 
logy and Geophyics , Vol. IV, No. I, 1953. 


112 Climatic data for Tamilnadu only is considered 
in this study. 
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Vnunauigable. I leave the causes of these things to 
further scanning of Philosophers: the effects and 

affects thereof are strange. The sea roareth with a 
dreadfull noyse: the Windes blow with a certaine course 
which they passe away with play. In the summer the 

Wind bloweth from the land beginning of Midnight and 
continuing till Noone, never blowing above ten leagues 
into the sea, and presently after one of the clock untill 
midnight, the contrary winde bloweth, keeping their set- 
times whereby they make the land temperate, the hesi 
otherwise would be vnmeasurable. But this change commonly 
causeth diseases, Fluxes, reuers, Vomitings, in dangerous 
(and to very many, in deadly) manner, as appeareth at 
Goa, where in the kings Hospitall (which Hospitall) 
(which is onely for white men) there die fiue hundred 

in a year.113 


Given the irregularity of water supply in this 
region over the year, and the inability of the tecmology 
of the pre-peasant people of the Tamil country to guarantee 
the supply of water round the year, it has been suggested 
that pre-peasant peoples inhabited either the banks of 


rivers or the hill ranges (where rainfall was more evenly 


cee 


113 S. Purchas, ope cite, ppe 99-100. iiarco 
Polo speaking of the province of ‘Haabar' 
writes, “You must know that the heat here 
is sometimes so great that it is something 
wonderful. And the rain falls only for three 
months in the year, viz., in Jume, July and 
August. Indeed but for the rain that falls 
in these three months, refreshing the earth 
and cooling the air, the drought would be so 
great that no one could exist." ‘The Book of 


Ser Narco Polo the Venetian Concerning the 


1927. In one of the few inscriptional re- 
ferences that has come down to us, we are told 
that due to heavy rains and a storm thre: 

tenks in kilityanur village (SaDt.) had breacuicu 
in 1450. 154 of 1919 cited in w.V. mahalingan, 


Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, 
University of Hadras, tiadras, 1975, Vol. Ii, p.8é. 
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spread out through the year and which gave rise to 
perennial sprinzs). sturther, with the evolution of 
peasant economy and with it, the development of more 

and more effective techniques of regulation of water 
supply a larger area could be colonised. Crucial for 
such colonization would be the presence of flat land 

for field agriculture and the availability of water which 
could be regulated, at least for part of the year.t 14 
Both these conditions are amply fulfilled in Jayankonda- 
cOlamandalam and consequently we would maintain that 

the major reason for the relative delay in the appearance 
of peasant settlements in the area was the lack of an 
adequate technology for effective water utilization. 
Indeed, even with the development of irrigation we 

have a few references in inscriptions to famines. 

Thus, we are told of the following fomixes in the Tamil 
Country. 


114 Bede Hurton, Ope Cite, p62. 


TABLE II-1 
DATE (A.D.) LOCALITY SOME DETAILS 
1054 Alangudi, Tanjore Failure of rains : the 
temple helps. 
1116-1119 The Dekhan 
1124 Tiruvathur Severe inundation. 
1160 Tirukkadayur, Tan- Drought, failure of crops. 
jore 
1201 Tiruppamburan, Paddy sells at 3 nali 
fan jore per kagu; the templé helps. 
1241 Tirumangalakkudi, Migration of people from 
Tanjore; Nandalur, the village. 
Cuddapah 
1387-1595 The Dekhan The state helps. 
1590-1 Tiruppanangadu, Want of rain; paddy sells 
North Arcot. at 10 nali per panam. 
1391 Tirukkalar, Tanjore 
1396 fhe Dekhan Depopulation ; called 
Durgadevi. 
1412-1413 The Dekhan State helps by opening 
the public stores of 
grain for the use of 
the poor. 
1423 The Dekhan 
1472 The Dekhan Emigration of people to 
lialwa, etc. accompanied 
by Cholera; lasted 2 years. 
1509 Kankanhalli, 
Bangalore 
NOTSs Reproduced from A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions 


in Southern India (1000 - 1500 A.D.), Madras Uni- 
versity Historical Series No. 12, Hadras, 1936, 


note continues..... 


LOT 


It will be apparent from this table, based as it is on 
what are admittedly very fragmentary bits of infomation, 
that even in areas as fertile as Tanjavur, famines were 
by no means unknown. And in the sixteenth century Barbosa 


wrote of ‘Cholmender' (i.e. Coromandel) 


And although this country is very abundantly provided, 
yet if it should happen any year not to rain it falls 
into such a state of famine that many die of it, and 
some sell their children for a few provisions, or for 
two or three fanoes, each of which will be worth thirty- 
six maravedis. And in these times the Malabars carry 
rice and coconuts to them......115 


Previous note 


Vol. II. ‘he sources he cites are 5 of 

1899, aRE 1899, Part oe hs oe ee 
Indian Famines, p. 135; 2 of Ol; 2 fe) 
1925; 86 of 1911, ARE, 1911, Part II, 

para 29; 225 of 1927; ARH 1908, Part II, 

para 73, Haig, Cambridge History, III, 

pe 385; 239 of 1906, AR! 1907, Part II, 

para 5; 533, 649 of 1902; Lock, Dakhan History, 
Bomb Gazetteer, I, Part ii, p. 588; Ferishta 
History, II, p. 405; Haig, Cambridge History, 
III, pe 398; Ferishta History, II, p. 493; 
Gribble, A History I, p. 122; Epigrapha 
Carnatica, IX, Kankanhalli 21. 


115 Durate Barbosa, The Book of Duarte Barbosa : An 
account of the countries bordering on the Indian 
Ocean and their inhabitants written by Duarte 
Barbosa d completed about the year 1518 4.D., 
Mansel Longworth Dames (ed.), dake Socigty, 
London, 1918, Vol. II, pe 125, cited in B.A. 
Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, po. 78-9. 
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We have seen that the coastal districts of Chingle- 
put and North Arcot received high rainfall which could possi- 
bly indicate forestation. Forestation and the availability 
of easily accessible raw materials for the manufacture of 
tools imply the possible presence of pre-peasant people in 
JayahkondacOlamandalam during the period of the spread of 
peasant settlements. A late tradition recorded in the lac- 
kenzie manuscripts indeed states that the Védars and the 
Kurumbar-s were the earliest inhabitants of Tondaimandalam 
and that the latter who were of Kannada origin ousted the 
former. +6 The truth of this statement is difficult to 
verify. However, it is clear that peasa nt society was en- 
gaged in a long and protracted struggle with non-peasant peo- 
ples as we have literally thousands of hero stones and 


inscriptions all over the Tamil cowmtry which stand 


116 Re Sathianthaier, op. cit., nv. 8. He cites AF. 
Cox, Manuel of North Arcot District, 1895, p. 221, 
to say that the language of the Kurumbar-s of the 
modern day was allied to old Canarese. X.V. Raman, 
Ope Cit., pe 53 As Kesavan, op. cite, 15-16, 50-51, 
LOO, 143. C.S. Srinivasachari, OD» cit., pe 35. 
He also says that Tondaimandalam was named after 
the Kurumba-s as Kurumba bhimi, ibid., p. 37. AvsF. 
Cox says too, "The éarliest important settlers in 
Dravida appear to have been the Kurumba-s a fierce 
race 80 called on account of their cruely. Attrac- 
ted by the extensive seaboard of the country, which 
afforded an opportunity of engaging in commerce with 
other nations, they descended from Carnatica and 
overpowered the Védars", liadras District ianuals : 
North Arcot District, 1880, New Hd., revised by 
Harold A. Stuart, Government of Madras, Madras, 
1895, Vol. I, pe 58. 
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witness to raids on peasant villages by tribesmen. 


Further, Krishnadevaraya the Vijayanagara ruler, was advo- 


cating the need to use tact and caution in dealing with 


the peoples of the hilis and offthe forests, in the early 


17 


sixteenth century .* It is tnerefore likely to be 


another factor which accounts for the late spread of 


peasant settlements in Jayankondacolamanda lam, 


TRE ST NAICS EER OES A 


LLT 


"In the scheme of ancient classification of 
lands of the Tamils Tondaimandalam contained 
four out of five kinds viz. 1) Kurifji, 2) Mullai, 
3) Marudam, and 4) Neydal which correspond to 
the regions such as 1 a country round hills, 

2) the wooded-land between the high lands and 

the low lands, 3) the lower course of rivers, and 
4) the littoral tract - that which skirts the 
Sea separately. The famous shrine of Tirupati 
hill, Srikalahasti, Tirukkalakunram, etc., are 
situated in the Kurinji portion of the nadu. 

In the Mullai portion are situated the shrines of 
tirumullavayil, firuvural, Tiruvellore, etc. 
Tiruvallam, Tirumalpur, Tiruppasur, etc., are 
situated in the Harudam land. In the Neydal are 
situated Tiruvorriyulr, Mylapore, Triplicane, 
Tiruvanmiytir, Tiruvadandai and Tirukxkadanmalai," 
A. Kesavan, Op. Cit., pp. 31-2, No evidence is 
cited for these assertions but in the Girupanarrun 
ppadai, the third of the Pattupattu, we are to 
that "Evi ipattinan on the sea shore (was) inv 
Neithal thinal, of Velur (now known as Wuppug/lir) 
in imllai thinai, of Amur in Harutham thinai. 

P. Balasubramanian, "Study of the Literature of 
Tondaimandalam," Unpublished ii. Litt. thesis, 
University of Madras, 1961, p. 29. It is likely 
that pre-peasant peoples were to be found in 
Kurifiji and Mullai tinai-s. See also Lupra.; 72-3 
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Burton Stein goes so far as to suggest that 
the Kalabhra Interregnum was the strongest bid by the 
non-peasant groups to assert their superiority over the 
peoples of the plains and that this attempt failed by 
the assertion of the supremacy of the Pallava-s in the 
north and the Pandya-s in the South of the Tamil country 


in the fifth century a.D.128 


The Kalabhras, he says, 

had refused to recognise the ‘locality’ warriors and 

had also refused to respect and support the brahmana-s 

as they were Buddhists and Jains.?? The attractiveness 
of these heterodox sects was that they, "permitted a 
warrior to achieve legitimacy and ‘Aryan’ respectability 
without necessarily accepting the elements of contemporary 
peasant culture with which Hindu sects had become asso- 


clated at the time." 


The alliance between the 
brahbmana-s and the Vellala-s was recognised as beneficial 
to both sides with the peasants providing funds to the 


prahmana-s!*tang their support was essential for the 


118 Burton Stein, ‘Brahmin and Peasant', p. 251, 
Stein, Peasant State and Society, pp. 76-77. 
119 Ibid., "Brahmin and Peasant', pp. 252-5. 
120 Ibid., p. 255; Peasant State and Society, 
pp. 78-80. 
121 Ibid., pp. 72-73, 82-835, ‘Brahmin and Peasant’, 


De 244. 
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devotional temple-centred worship that was adopted by 
the brahmana~s.~ 7+ Peasant support was especially in- 
portant as it provided the brahmma-s a counter-weight 
to the dominance of the Buddhists and Jainas in the urban 
centres of the Coromandel Plain which is attested to by 
their inscriptions and by the account of Hieun Tang. ?°? 
On the other hand, the peasants benefitted from the 
alliance as it gave them a coherent ideology to cowmter 
the heterodox sects. The brahmanical caste system also 
enabled the peasants to unify the different segments of 
their society, to assimilate new peoples and to preserve 
the ascendency of the leading cultivators. ~*? 
Such an argument is, of course, seriously open 
to question primarily because of the remarkable paucity 
of information that we have in the period separating the 
Cankeam age from the Pallava period. Though we have been 
told that the Kalabhras were evil-kings (Kali-arasgar) 


"who uprooted many adhiraja-s and abrograted brahmadéya 


122 Ibid., pe 260; Peasant State and Society, 
Pe 83. 

123 Ibid., pp- 73, 78-9, 83; ‘Brahmin and Peasant’, 
De 245. 

124 Ibid., p. 261; Peasant State and Society , 


pp e 84-85. 
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rights, "~29 there is nothing to connect them with Jainisn. 


However, we find that during the rule of the Pallava-s, 


in the seventh and eighth centuries, the Jaina~s were 


persecuted, Thus, we are told that Mahendravarman I 


7 
who had persecuted Saivites before his conversion to 


the brahamanical religion subsequently hounded the Jaina-~s. 


L2é 


And later it is said that 8,000 Jaina-s were slaughtered 


at the Minakshi temple at Madurai at the instance of the 


Saivite Saint Sambandar .+2! Moreover, While the Vijayanagara 


kings did, by and large follow a policy of religious 


125 


126 


127 


K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 144. 
Nilakanta Sastri suggests elsewhere that the 
Kalabhras were a martial tribe who overran the 
Pandya and Pallava territories and that both 
Kadungon of the Pandya-s and Simhavisnu of 

the Pallava~s claim to have defeated them. It 
may be noted here that since the Pallava-s of 
the Simhavisnu Line are mentioned only from the 
latter half (c. A.D. 575) of the sixth century 
A-D., and as the Sangam works do not refer to | 
the Pallava-s, Sastri's contention that "the 
Kalabhra occupation was a danger which threatened 
the independence of both the Pandya and Pallava 
dynasties and that these powers, either indeped- 
ently or in co-operation with each other, managed 
to throw off this incubus...", needs to be revised. 
K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom #rom 


the Earliest Times to the Sixteenth Century, 
Swathi Publications, tiadras, 1972, po. 42-44. 


K.R. Subramaniam, ‘New Light on the Pallava 
Period', Maharaja's College Magazine (Viziana- 
garam), Vol. VI, No. 1, p» 7, cited in B. stein, 
Peasant State d_ Society, p. 80. 


K.Ae Nilakanta Sastri, The Culture and History of 
the Tamils, Firma «.L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 
1965, p. 110, cited in &. Stein, op. cit., p. 80. 
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toleration towards the Jaina-s and made donations to their 
temples, 722 we are also told that Venkatapathi Nayaka, 
the nayaka of Gingee, in Saka 1386 (A.D. 1466) "seems 
to have persecuted the Jaina-s, and the memory of his 
persecution is supported by the still surviving Jaina 
tradition in the neighbourhood and by a mention of it in 
the Mackenzie HSS, Vol. r,nte9 
Further, while brahmadeya-s were granted even 
in the pre-Pallava perioa,?>° a qualitative change was 
introduced by the Pallava-s in that the grant of 
brahmadeya-s became an integral and essential part of 
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state policy. These large-scale gifts of land to the 


128 T.N. Ramachandran, Tiruparuttikunram (Jina- 
Kanchi) and Its Temples, p. 8. See also ibid., 
pp. 25, 48, 58. 


129 C.5. Srinivasachari, op. cit., pe. 80. 
150 The term brahmatayam meaning land free from 


taxes gifted to brahmana-s occurs in the 
dirrupattu II Padiham, N. Subrahmaniam, Pre- 

Pallavan Tamil Index (index of sistorical iaterial 

in Pre—Pallavan Tamil Literature University 

Of hadras, nadraS, 1906, p. 500. 


LDL "The practice of co-operating in the establish-— 
ment of brahmadéya settlements was the legacy of 
the Pallava state and was an important expression 
of Pallava kingship," B. Stein, ‘The Segmentary 
State', p. 19; see also stein, Peasant state and 
Society, p. 83. 
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brahmana—-s coupled with the rise or temple-based worship 
thet has led some historians to view the period of Palliva 
rule as a transitional period between the partially- 
Sanskritised culture reflected in the Cankam literature 

and age of the Cola-s which was fully Sanskritised.1?@ 
This, however, lends circumstantial evidence to Stein's 
contention that the Kalabhra-s represented a major and 
unsuccessful thrust by the non-peasant peoples to assert 
their superiority over the peasant society. Stein's 
argument is also supported circumstantially by the evidence 
of the spreadof peasant settlements in the north Tamil 
country which linked the deltas of Kaveri and Krishne- 
Godavari and by the adoption of the term Tondai-nadu 

for a large part of this area at precisely this time.??? 
Thus, while Stein's view must be regarded only as a 
working hypothesis to be accepted or rejected on the basis 
of future research, it has validity today, both because 
circumstantial evidence seems to support it and because 
hypotheses of this sort are vitally necessary in the 


interpretation of history. 


133 Suprae pp. 4s-/00. 
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IV 


It is in the context of this method of land 
colonization and territorial consolidation by peasant 
groups that the concept of mandalam acquires significance. 
It would then immediately be apparent that the term 
refers to ecotypic regions (to borrow Stein's convenient 
phrase) rather than to political divisions, at least 


primarily. As we have seen abov et ># 


it is likely that 
peasant societies developed in the basins of the Vaigai 
and of the Kaveri. These areas belonged to Pandya- 
mandaleam covering Ramanathapuram, hadurai, Tirunelveli 
and Kanyakumari districts and Colamandalam covering 
thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli and parts of South arcot dis- 
tricts respectively. ven a cursory glance at iiap 11-3 
will show that these regions, by and large, cover 
separate agro-climatic regions. Significantly, however, 
each of these regions include parts of ecotypic regions 
which properly belong to the other mandalam-s. Thus 
while Madurai and Tiruchirapalli Districts belong to 
the same ecotypic regions, they formed parts of 


Pandyamandalam and COlamandalam respectively. This 


134 Supra .pp- qe 105 


MADRAS 
AGRO-CLIMATIC REGIONS +7’ 


4 [eae nee remerenesnea ee aaa varanasi ee 


SOURCE — ECONOMIC ATLAS OF MADRAS STATE 
National council of applied research 
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seeming anomaly can be explained by the fact that the 

Vaigai river rises in and flows through the former dis- 

trict while the Kaveri flows through the latter. Conse- 
quently, the colonization of these two interior districts 
would have proceeded independently of, but perhaps concurren- 
tly with, that of each other. It follows therefore that 
these two regions would remain distinguishable from each 
other. This differentiation was possibly strengthened by 
the fact that in political terms these territories were 
under the control of different regional powers - the Pandya-s 
and the Colas —- during the Canam era. 

Examining Tondaimandalam similarly we find that 
Chingleput district and parts of the districts of North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Chittoor and Nellore came under the 
sway of peasant settlements during the Pallava perioa,?? 
Here too, the fact that Tafijavur district forms a part 
of the same agro-climatic region can be explained by the 
fact that the Kaveri flows through the district . Moreover, 


135 While the term Tondai referring to tondai-nadu 
is mentioned in the Perumbanarru ppadat col., and 
Tondaiman is referred to as the lord*of Tondai- 

nadu in Purananuru 95, 185, col., the term 

Tond ai-nadu “iS not mentioned in inscriptions till 

‘the time of the Cola-s. See N. Subrahmanian, 


op. cit., pp. 468-9. 
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a glance at the map showing the intensity of crovping 

by districts in 1957-58 (Map II-4) shows that Tafijavur 
district had a lower intensity than South .rcot and 
Chingleput. As all these districts fall broadly within 
the same rainfall region, >° and if it is assumed that 
irrigation investment has been by and large similar 
between Tanjavur on the one hand and the two other dis- 
tricts on the other, it would appear that significantly 
different climatic factors and factors relating to soil 
conditions and other determinants of agricultural product- 
ivity affect the two regions. This point needs to be 
emphasised as in spite of the fertile Kaveri river flow- 
ing through it, fafijavur has a lower intensity of cropp- 
ing. North Arcot district too, it will be observed, has 
a lower intensity of cropping than the coastal districts 
of Tondaimandalam though it too belongs to the same agro- 
climatic region. Meenas certainly due to its lower 


rainfall and it was perhaps included in the ‘macroregion' 


156 Supra .p ior 
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as colonization of the area would appear to have proceeded 
from the coastal areas to the interior - in this case frm 
South Arcot and Chingeput to North Arcot - because of the 
difficulty of obtaining and regulating the supply of 
watert?! 

A few major questions arise from the conception 
of a mandelam as an ‘ecotypical' region. First, the 


existence of Naduvil-nadu (mandalam) between Cola-mandalam 


and Jayankondacdlamandalam. This could perhaps be ex- 
plained by the fact that the work ‘naduvil* means ‘that 
which is in-between’ or ‘middle’, Hence, Naduvil-nadu_ 
probably refers to a region which comprises charecteris-— 
tics of both Colamandalam and Jayankondac6élamandalam - a 
transitional zone. But why, then were other transitional 
zones not differentiated in this manner? It is impossi- 
ble at this time to answer this question even very tenta~- 
tively. However, we may try to identify a few pointers 
to the answer which must be confirmed or rejected by 


future research. One reason could be that due to the 


137 It is likely that "only when all technologically 
available irrigable land was occupied did peasant 
agriculture expand into the drought prone inter- 
fluve areas. ‘This is not to say that these areas 
had not been used for grazing and perhaps shift- 
ing cultivation previously but it appears that 
it was only after the better land was occupied did 
permanent settlement take place on marginal dry 
lands where subsistance risk is extremely high". 
Bed. Murton, ‘Some Proposition’, p. 62. 
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relatively early evolution of peasant society in 
CoOlamandalam and Pandyamandalam and the consequent rise 
of the early kingdoms - those of the Cola-s and the 
Pandyas by the anhkam era —- that is at a time when the 
area covered by Tondaimandalam had not yet come wmder the 
dominance of peasant society. This would imply that the 
regions covered by these two ecotypical regions would more 
or less be covered by these two kingdoms. The boundaries 
of these kingdoms might, here and there, encroach upon 
the other ecotypical regions. after all, while logically 
and empirically, agro-climatic regions can be identified 
with a high degree of precision, the traditional bound 
aries of these regions do not necessarily, and indeed 
most often do not, correspond with these identiiications. 
This is because traditional boundaries are influenced by 
a variety of other factors, especially by the fact of 
political control. 

Secondly, enormous complications arise as a 
result of the extension and shrinking of the territory 
of a mandalam as was involved in the replacement of the 
term Tondaimandalam by Jayankondacdlamandalam. We have 
seen above that this replacement meant the extension 
of Jayankondacélamandalam both to the north and to the 


south»? 


138 Supra. pp. 62-3 
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In order to seek a resolution to this diffi- 
culty let us examine the origin of the Pallava-s who 
were the first rulers of a peasant society in Tondai- 

mandalam and under whose aegis the colonization of 
the region took place. OC. HMinakshi has suggested that 
the Pallava-s were connected with the Andhra country 
as all their early inscriptions were from the Wellur - 


139 


Guntur region; as the names of the native villages 


of the donees in their copperplate grants a significant 
influx of Telugu brahmana-s into the tamil count ry 3140 
as Mahéndravarman had Velugu biruda-s; and as the KBiick 
of the early Pallava inscriptions was not the Kancipuran 
of Tondaimandalam but a place in the Nellur-Guntur 
region, perhaps the modern Cinne Garijam or Pedda 

Ganjam in the Guntur district. The identification of 


Kafici with a place in Nellur-Guntur region is based 


on the facts that the three earliest Pallava charters 


139 e.g. o1/VI/pp. 84-91; Indian Antiguary, V, 
% pp. 159-65. 


140 C. Hinakshi, Administration and Social Life 
Under the Pallavas, Madras, University His- 
torical Series, No. 13, Revised Second Edi- 
tion, K.K. Pillay (ea.), University of Madras, 
Hadras 1977, p. 255. 
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to be issued from Kaiiclpuram? 4+ 


record gifts of land far 
removed from the Kaficipuram in Tondaimandalem; that 
there are no land grants mentioning land gifts in the 
Tamil country till the time of the Udayéndiram plates 


of Nandivarman I (c. AeDe 490-520) ;242 


that the earliest 
Pallava charters were in Prakrit and Sanskrit and not in 
Tamil; and that Kaficipuram of the present day was referred 
to as Kacci and not Kaici in the Gahkam works.14? nis 
could imply that there was a two pronged effort at the 
peasant colonization of the area later to be called 
fondai-mandalam, with one branch starting from the Kaveri 
basin and the other from the Krishna-Godavari delta. 

These two streams are likely to have met at the Venkatam 


144 


hill which as we have seen already was the boundary 


of the Tamil country known to the earliest traditions. 


141 EL/I/pp. 2-10; VI/pp. 84-91; Copper Plate 


Inscriptions of the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Liuseum, Vol. Ls PPe 211-38, 


142 EI/III/pp. 142-7. 
143 See R.A. Palat, ‘The Role of the Brahmanavarna', 
pope 3 ff, for a detailed discussion of the 


origin of the Pallavas. This identification of 
Kanci is very tentative and cannot be accepted 
until detailed excavations have been carried 
out in the Nellur-Guntur region. 


144 Supra. °P 76-¢ 
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If, therefore, the Pallava-s were of Telugu origin as 
Minakshi maintains, and we are inclined to accept that, 
who were pushed into Tondaimandalem due to pressure from 
the Calukya-s then it is likely that a cultural entity, 
the Nellur region would maintain a separate identity. 
This region too, was not under the political suzereignty 
of the Pallavas. However, by the time of the Imperial 
Cola-s the influence of Tamil over the Nellur-Guntur region 
is apparent by the almost complete dominance of the area 
by Tamil inscriptions. May we then suggest that it was 
the transformation of culture undergone by the Nellur 
region which made it a part of the Tamil country and to 
its assimilation into Tondai-mandalam during the Cola 
period, This assimilation process may have been complete 
only during the reign of Rajardja I. It is significant 
that there were evidences of a reveme survey being 
carried out in A.D. 1002 when this ruler was on the 

Cola throne. During this period too, the valanadu-s 


came into existence. -*? 


As the name Jayankondacolaman- 
dalam was substituted for Tondai-nadu only in A.D. 1009, 
was it possible that Nellur-gadu was included in 
Jayankondacdlamandalam as a part of an administrative 


reorganization also? Similarly, the expansion of 


145 Y. Subbarayalu, op. cit., pp. 67-8. 
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Jay ankondacolamandalam could have extended to the south 
on the basis of an administrative reorganization. 
Finally, how are we to explain the origin at 
later periods of other mandalam-s? Thus, we are told 
that Kohgu-nadu, later to be called Kongu-mandalam, is 
first mentioned only in the eighth century 4.D.;24° tnat 
Nigarilicolamandalam is mentioned from during the reign 
147 


of Rajendra Cola I, and that Magadaimandalam appvears 


during the Vijayanagara perioa. 148 


A possible explanation 
for the late appearance of Kongumandalam and Nigarilic6éla- 
mandalem would obviously be that they covered rdatively 
arid territories in the interior of the Tamil country 

and were hence colonised by peasant society at a later 
date than other parts of the territory of the Tamils. 

This explanation may however not apply with equal force 

to Nagadai-mandalam as we have seen that it covered large 


parts of Naduvil-mandalam. +9 


It is perhaps possible 
that Hagadaimandalam was another name for <ongumandalam 


and that parts of the arid areas of North arcot district, 


146 B.id. Tirumarayanan, op. cit., p. 163. 
147 Y,. Subbarugalu, op. cit., p. 15. 
148 Supra.s p.% 


149 Supra. pp 23-4 
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like most of Tiruvannamalai taluk and prts of South 
Arcot district were merely included in Naduvilmandalan 
as Kongumandalam had not been sufficiently colonized 
by peasants. Then it could be argued that with the 
spread of peasant settlements in Kohgumandalam a link 
was established between similar areas of Salem, Coimba-— 
tore and Dharmapuri, districts with those of North and 
South Arcot district which were henceforth included in 
Kongumandalam and with the enlargement of the area of the 
old Kon ddu, a new nomenclature was given, namely, 
Magadai-mandalam. This line of reasoning is based on 
drawing an analogy between thiscase and that of 
Tondaimandalam and Jayankondacodlamandalam. But this 
is all conjecture and much more evidence would have 
to be gathered and that however is far beyond the 
scope of this study. 

In short, then, we fully agree with traditional 
historians when they say that the mandalam Was not a 
regular political division of territory during the rule 


150 


of the Vijayanagara emperors. To stop short at that 


150 K.V. Raman, Op. cit., pe 150; A. Krishnaswami, 
Ope Cite, pe 161. Some however hold that "for 
the purposes of efficient administration the 
Vijayanagar kings divided the Empire into many 


fn. continues..... 
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however does not explain why the term continued to 
occur repeatedly in Vijayanagara inscriptions. Krishna- 


swamy, thus, for example says: 


the term Mag Gace was continued to be used in inscriptions 
along with the term rajya. Even at the present day the 
names Tondaimandalam, Cholamandalam and Pandyamandalam are 
mentioned though they have no political or administrative 
significance.151 


Implied in this statement of enormous condescension is 
that the term mandalam Was used in the inscriptions for 
over two hundred years merely due to habit as the term 
had lost all meaning. While it is perhaps true that 
habits die hard, surely it is an exaggeration to say that 
this hard death takes more than two centuries! and, 

what does ‘political or administrative significance mean? 
Does it not mean the ability of the state to levy taxes, 
to mobilise human and other resources, in short, the 


degree of the effective exercise of state power? And 


Previous fn. 


provinces which were generally known as rajya-s 
and sometimes vaguely as mmdaila-s." 7. V. 
Nahalingam, Administration and d Social life 


Under Vijayanagar, Vol. I, University of 
Madras ? Madras ? 146 9 ? se] ° 185 e Salat ore ? 


Ope cit., Vol. 1, p. 295, also equates Mandalem 
with rajya. 


151 A. Krishnagwami, on. cit., p. 161. 
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is this not dependent upon the conditions of agricultural 
development, the patterns of peasant colonization and 

the degree of political integration? Are these conditions 
not dependent on the state of technology and on what we 
have called agro-climatic or ecotypical regions? 

We have attempted therefore to show that the 
mandalam~s were primarily ecotypical cultural zones, 
constituted due to a number of factors, especially by the 
nature of peasant colonization historically over diffe— 
rent regions, but also due to the spread of what may be 
conveniently described as ‘Tamil Culture’, and by the 
political control by different monarchies. While these 
mandalam~s did not constitute provincial or other 
administrative units during the Vijayanagara perio, it 
is the recognition of the agro-climatic wnity of 
different regions, we maintain, that perhaps accounts 
for continued use of the term mandalam in Vijayanagara 


inscriptions. 


Vv 


The Kottam-s were another system of territorial 


classification that has persisted through the ages from 


152 


the times of the Pallava=-s to those of the Vijayanagara 


152 CeSe SII/XII/43. 
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emperors. A late tradition recorded in the Mackenzie 
manuscripts infom us that the earliest inhabitants of 
Tondaimandalam - the Kurumba-s divided Sondaimandalam 
into twenty-four Kottam~s in each of which there was a 
fort 1? These Kottar~s of the Kurumba-s, who had their 
headquarters in Madavaram or Pulal near itiadras, were: 


(1) Ambiir-Kottam; (2) Ikkattu-Kottam; (3) Urrukattu-Kottem; 


(4) Hyil-Kottam; (5) Hlangattu-Kottem; (6) Kadikur-Kottan; 
(7) Kaliur-Kottam; (8) Kalattir-<Ottem; (9) Kunravarttana- 


Kottam; (10) Damal-Kottam; (11) Paduvir-Kottam; (12) Pal- 


gunre-Kottam; (13) Puliyur-Kottam; (14) Pulal-Kottam; 

(15) Paiytir-Kottam; (16) Manavir-Kottam; (17) Vengunra- 
Kottam; (18) Vengada-Kottam; (19) Vélur-Kottam; (20) Sethur 
Kottam; (21) Sehkirukkai-Kottam; (22) Seigarai-Kottam; 


153 "Sy edarege om was a wild forest inhabited 
a strange people. Then Kurumbar-s 
of the Karnataka country spread over the 
Dravida country upto Tondaimandalam and set 
up their rule under the Chieftainship of Kamanda, 
Kurumba prabhu, Dravida Désgadhipati, Pulal 
Raja. They divided their country into twenty- 
four parts, built a fort in each and made 
Pulalur their capital." Mackenzie Manuscripts: 
aries of the Historical Manuscripts in the 
Mackengie Collection, Vol. I (Tamil and 
Malayalam), ed. by @.V. Mahalingam, University 
of sa Madras, 1972, iiss. 13, sec. 7, 
pe 96. 
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(23) Sengattu-Kottam; and (24) genbir-Kottam.*>4 
The ZJondgimandals Satakam also has a list 


of kottam-s, among which are two - Idurk-kottam and 


Sirukeraik-l5 ttam - that are not mentioned i the above 


list??? The Pallava inscriptions mention twenty-seven 


kottem=-s of which aevenboeur2” 


ce» 


tained in the list of the Tamil tradition as recorded 


are the same as those con- 


in the Mackenzie Mamscripts. Further, amtir-kottam 

and Melar-ko ttam of the inscriptions may perhaps be 
identified with AmbUr-kottam and Vélir-kottam of the 
traditional account. The other eight kottam-s mentioned 
in the epigraphs of the Pallava period, namely Sengunrak- 
kottem, Tirukkadigaik-kottam, Idurk-kottam, Pavvatri-kotta:, 
Viravetarak-kottam, Puttantirk-kottam, Kadamur-kottam, 


154 K.V. Raman, Op. cit., p. 63 Y. Subbarayalu, 
Ope Cite, pe 50. A Kesavan, ope Cit., pe 51, 
S. Desikar, op. cit., pp. 63-4; see also 
Mackenzie Hanugers ts, ed. Hahalingam, Vol. I, 
siss8. 10, sec. 8, p. 773 tiahalingam, Kancipuran 
in Barly south Indian History, p. 3, fn. 10. 


155 Mahalingam, Kancipuram in Barly South Indian 
History, pe 3. 
156 These kottam-s are Pulal-kottam, Manavir~-kottam, 


Tkkat tu-ko§ tam » Seige Yyunke am, Paiyur-kottam, 
arose Damal ~ ko ¢{am rrukattu-ko}{anm, 
Kalatttixkot tam , SembUr-kot tam ; Verkunra-kottam, 
Palkunra-kottan, , Kaliyur-ko Otten, Paduvur—kottan, 
Kunravartana-kojtan, Vengada-kottam, and Puliyur- 
Kottam. For the list of Pallava Lott m-S see 
Mahalingam, op. cit., p. 3, fn. li. 
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and Tirukattuk-kottam have not been mentioned either in 
the traditional account or in the inscriptions of the time 
of the Vijayanagara empire. They may perhaps have been 
assimilated into one of the other kottam-s. This is of 
course pure conjecture since no attempt has yet been made 
to trace the historical patterns of settlement and land 
classification in the region from the time of the Pallava-s 
to that of the emperors at Vijayanagara. 

The Vijayanagara inscriptions, however, 


mention only twenty-one Kottam-s. Of these Kottam-s, 


ae 


sixteen can be readily identified with those the tradi- 


tional account. They are: 1) Palakunra-Kottan;??! 


158 


2) Vehkunra-Kottam;"°° 3) Faduvir-Kottam;"°? 4) Kalattir- 


157 ARE, 298, 352, 396 of 1912; 289 of 1915; 331, 
332, 338 of 1917; 108, 122 of 1921; 358 of 
1925; 298 of 1928-29; 29, 40, 45 of 1953-54; 
515 of 1937-38; 80 of 1943-44; 134 of 1956-57; 
SLI/1/72; XVII/244; 254, 753, 761, 765; sI/III/ 
32; TTDES/V/129; ARE, Cp. 6 of 1966-67. 


158 ARE, 54, 69, 73 of 1908; 410 of 1912; 163 of 
1915; 432 of 1922; 344, 580 of 1923; 137 of 
1924; 382 of 1925; 401 of 1928-29; 60 of 
1934-35; 190 of 1968-69. 


159 BI/IV/39; Dip/I/Na/p. 1023 SII/1I/54; XVII/ 
753, 758; ARH, 389, 390, 416, 419 of 1905; 
240 of 1912; 203, 208, 237 of 1921; 492 of 
1926; 188 of 1968-69. 
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Kottam;+°° 5) Grrukkattu-Kottam;*°* 6) Sengattu-Kotten;*°? 

1) Manavirg-Kott 3163 8) imatiu KSttam:*°4 9) Pulal- 

Kot tam;*°> 10) Eyil- Hottam; 166 11) Paiytr-Kottam; 167 

12) Puliyor-Kéttam;*°° 15) pamal-Kéttam;"°? 14) xaliyar- 

Kottam ;*!0 15) aaeaue adeaeieea | and 16) Senbir 

160 ARE, 344 of 1908; 285, 295, 299 of 1910; 575 
of 1919; 171, 172, 174 of 1932-33. 

161 ARE, 288 of 1912; 499 of 1919; 225, 230, 244 of 
1922; 350 of 1923; 346 of 1954-55; 161 of 1968-69. 

162 EL/IV/pp. 1-22; XIII/8; ARE, 256 of 1910; 186 of 
1922; Cp. 8 of 1952-33; 301, 308, 321 of 1954-55; 
IMp/1I/Cg. /856. 

163 SII/I/86; XVII/680; ARB, 454 of 1905; 239 of 
1910; 255, 269 of 1921; 169 of 1943-44; 49 of 
1947-48; 66 of 1954-35. 

164 EI/IV/pp. 1-22; SII/XVII/680, 683; ARE, 186 of 

165 EL/IV/pp. 1-22; SII/XVII/680, 721, 728, 732, ti2, 
737;ARE, 366 of 1911; 144, 122 of 1916; 486 of 
1920; 126 of 1922; 486 of 1926; 169 of 1929-30; 
126 of 1932-33; 393 of 1958-59. 

166 SII/IV/368; ARE, 86,92 of 1921; 140 of 1923; 13 
of 1933-34; 1 of 1934-35. 

167 EL/III/19; IV/pp. 1-22; SII/<VII/680; TrDES/1/45; 
ARE, 113 of 1922; 371 of 1928-29. 

168 EL/IV/pp. 1-22; SII/XVII/680; ARE, 355, 355 of 
1908; 31, 302, 303, 318 of 1911; 336 of 1922; 
514, 516 of 1913; 525 of 1919; 99 of 1922; 182, 
187, 190, 193 ox 1929-30; 50 of 1932-33; 1, 14 of 
1933-343; 17, 26 of 1934-35; 275 of 1955-56; 186, 
299, 206, 225 of 1961-62. 

169 SLI/XVII/751, 754; ARE, 272 of 1915; 160, 163, 172, 
of 1916; 373, 581 of 1919; 107 of 1923; 341 of 

170 ARE, 662 of 1919; 376 of 1921; 133, 350, 359 of 
19233; 195 of 1943-44; 344 of 1954-55. 

171 TPDES/III/7, 103, 155; V/129; SII/VIII/377; 


fn..-continues 
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Kottam,*!? In the case of three others, it is possible 
to make fairly definite identifications. ‘Thus Ambur- 
Kottem may be identified with the Amir-Kottam of the 
inscriptions.” /? Hlangattu-Kéttam with the Pudir Tlai- 
gottam of the inscriptions,’ "4 


’ 


the traditional account with Tiruvehkate-Kottam. 


and Vengadu-Kottam of 
175 

This shows that the Kadikur-kottam, the Velur-Kottam, the 
Sethir-Kottam, the Sendirukkai-KOttam and the Sengarai- 
Kottam that are mentioned in the Tamil tradition have no 
basis in fact, if we are to take, as we have here taken, 
the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period as our guide. 
The iirukkatikkai-Kottam that is mentioned in the ins- 
criptions*/© is not mentioned in the tradition, but 

since this ott am can be precisely marked w® may take the 
inscriptional evidence in preference to the traditional 
sources. Another kot tam that is mentioned in the ins-— 
criptions is what has been tentatively read as Anaitta 

Ko ttam?!7 


aeons 


but since this kottam cannot be marked on a map 
and as it is also ignored in the tradition, we have 
ignored it. Therefore, from the inscriptions we find 


Previous fn. 


XVII/677, 679,680, 690,695,699,700; ARu, 443 of 
19053; Cps. 10, 11 of 1905-06; 27,381,389,390 of 
1911; 193 of 1929630; 167 of 1943-44. 


L172 ARE, 364, 372 of 1908; 98, 99 of 1932-33; 480 


fns. 173 to 177 next page 
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that there were twenty kottam-s in existence during the 
Vijayanagara period. 

It is interesting to note that this classifica- 
tion of territory by kottam-s is restricted to Tondaiman- 
dalam and does not even extend to the other areas incor- 
porated into Jayahkondacolamandalam. This term is not 
likely to refer to administrative demarcations as the 
main revenue divisions of the Vijayanagara period, the 
parru~s cut across kot tam~s. Thus, for example, Irandayir 
veli-parru cut across the boundaries of Anlr-kSttam, 
Kalattir-kottam and Seigattu-kottam.”'® 
Even a cursory glance at the maps appended to 
this study would show that the size of the kottam-s in- 
creases, and the density of settlements within them de- 


creases, as one moves further away from the fertile areas 


Previous fm 

173 BI/III/243; ARE, 61, 255 of 1909; 225, 226 of 
1916; 373 of 1921; 102, 171, 132 of 1932-33; 
117 of 1933-34; 1 of 1934~35. 

174 ARE, 181 of 1936-37. 

175 UPDES/I/1, 2,8,9,12,135,19, 21, 23,24, 25, 35, 36, 38, 
136,204A, 217; II/142; III/167, 217; V/19, 167; 
SII/XVII/267, 269. 

176 ARE, 125, 126 of 1943—44. 

177 SII/XVII/680. 


178 See Appendices I and II. 
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along the coast and the major rivers. We have also seen 


that it is likely that peasant settlemmts spread along 


the coasts and the major rivers before penetrating into 


the relatively arid interior areas in the Tamil coutry 


as the scarce element in agricultural practice has been 


the lack of reliable and constant supply of water. 


179 


The fertility of these regions accounted for the fact 


that there was a greater density of settlements along the 


LT9 


In the early twelfth century, the configuration 
of nuclear sreas over South India resembled a 
reversed E with a long, somewhat broken line of 
settlement paralleling the Coromandel Coast 
from which three major extensions projected 
inward - a major one along the Cauvery River 
and somewhat shorter ones along the Pennar and 
Palar rivers. Of the major contemporary terri- 
tories, Cholamandalam in the Cauvery Basin was 
the most densely occupied by nuclear area ins- 
titutions; next came Tondaimandalam comprising 
the bulk of what has been mown as the Carnatic. 
After these, the other two territories, thus 
settled were Pandyamandalam, the southern portion 
of the peninsula from iadurai southward; and 
Kongumandalam, the western portions of the 
peninsula to the eastern Ghats, and including 
portions of the modern state of iysore." B. 
Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian Structure 
of South India', in R.u. Frykenburg (ed.), 

Land Control and Social Structure in Indian 
History, The University of Wisconsin, iadison 
(Wisconsin), 1969, p. 186. Y. subbarayalu 
considering the size of nadu-s in CoOlamandalam 
and Naduvil-nadu says that the averase sizes 
were 24 and 12’square miles respectively, Y. 
Subbarayalu, op. cit., p. 22. It is also said 
that ‘most brahmadéya—-s however, were concentrated 
in those fertile low lands drained by steams 
arising in the interior upland of the southern 
peninsula; few are fowmd above the 250 foot 
contour." 3B. Stein, ‘The Segmentary >tate', 

De 19. 
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coasts and the major rivers and that the overwhelming 
majority of the brahmadéya grants were concentrated in 
these areas. The brahnadéya~s of course required a larger 
Surplus as they were essentially comprised of a large pro- 
portion of 'non-producers' who had high consumption levels. 
stynoLfouteally, the word "‘Kottam' appears to 


be derived from Kota meaning 'fort', and we have seen 


above that tradition records that the Kurumba-s had a 


fort in each kottam.™ was it perhaps possible that the 


Kurumba-s, or the non-peasant peovle who were inhabiting 

the Tondaimandalam area prior to the spread of peasant 
settlements, divided the region into segments on the 

basis of soil fertility, as even non-peasant peoples may have 
practised shifting cultivation? It could be conjectured 
also that these divisions were inhabited by different 

Clans, each having jurisdiction over an area that increased 
as fertility decreased because in areas of relatively 


low fertility a larger area is required for shifting 


180 Stein, however, citing B. Suresh, ‘Historical 
and Cultural Geography and Ethnography of South 
India with Special Reference to Cola Zpigraphs', 
Unpublished #h.D. thesis, weccan Collese, Uni- 
versity of Poona, 1965, pp. 25-6, says, "The 
term Kottam also occurs in Tondaimandalam and 
may not have been a simple equivalent of nadu; 
KoOttam appears to designate physical sub- ° 
regions of the central Tamil plain marked by 
the topographically prominent distr zibubtonet 
hills to which the root of the wor kot may 
refer", Stein, Peasant State and Society, 
pe 91. The Addahiki Stone Inscription of 
Pandaranga, the minister of the Eastern 
Chalukyan ruler Gunagu-Vijayaditya III, of 


fu. continues... 
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cultivation. If this were so, then perhaps the peasant 
colonizers first colonized the more fertile and relatively 
smaller Kottames and later soread into the larger Kottan~s 
of the interior. Perhaos, too, the process of peasant 
colonization occurred by the gradual conquest of the 
territory covered by “ondaimandalam, Kottam by Kottan. 
Shen it could be argued that the Kottam-s retained their 
validity under peasant society based as they were on 

fertility and other climatic features crucial even to 
sedentary agricultural production. 

Such an argument it would be clear is based 
largely on conjecture and it would have to be bacied up 
by detailed studies in ethnography, soil fertility and 
peasant colonization before it can be accepted. It is 
offered here, as most of the other arguments are, as 
hypotheses. These differ only in degrees of probability, 
and as we have said before, we believe that hyptheses 
have necessarily to be formulated even where we have 
insufficient data as it is only by attempting to 
verify or to refute these suggestions that historical 


knowledge can progress. 


Previous fn. 


A.D. 844-5, refers to the twelve Kottam-s 
of the Boya-s captured by Pandaranga. See 
EI /XIX/47/271-753 48/275-7. 
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Unlike the Kottem and the mandalam the third 
system of territorial classification that had been in 
existence in the famil country for well over a nilleniun, 
the nadu, has been the subject of intensive study, 
especially by Stein and Subbarayalu, and hece our task 


here is made much more simpler. 


Conceiving the nadu as ‘a micro-circulatory 


region '781 or as 'the small radius of local society and 


culture within which most Vamils lived and moved;~°* Stein 


says: 


Beginning in the Pallava heartland of the central Tamil 
plain and seen later in the Kavéri basin during the Chola 
period, the ancient nadu underwent important changes. 

In every existing nadu‘of the Pa_llava-Chola period, and 
in nddu-s that came into existence during the Chola period, 
one or more Brahman settlements (brahmadéya) was esta- 
blisheld. This was surely not the introduction of Brahmans 
into Tamil Society, but rather the concentration in 
special settlements of the most learned; from these 
settlements there issued a homogeneous, brahmanical 
culture which profoundly altered certain aspects of nadu 
society as it had existed. Elements of this prahmenical 
culture included kmowledge of Sanskrit; temple worship 

of Puranic gods, especially, shiva, and the codes of 
conduct appropriate to respectability and purity as 


181 B. Stein, “Circulation and the Historical 
Geography", p. 16. He also says of the nadu 
of micro-region that "the peasant locality Was 
an interactional region defined by relatively 
dense interrelations amng social groups with 
common interests in some tract of cultivation.” 


Peasant State and Society, p. 90. 


182 Stein, ‘Circulation and the Historical Geo- 
graphy', p. 15. 
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defined in Sanskrit shastras stressing vegetarianian, 
support of Brahmans, and legitimate (dharmic) kingship.... 
It was, moreover a process that emphasized status differen-— 
tiations already extant in Tamil society - e.g. between 
Ganror (the great and noble ones") and ilicinar ("the 

low men" ).183 7S 


Contrasted to this image of the nadw was the one presented 
in the Cankam poems according to which the nadu was a 
tribal territory ruled by a chief. However, Stein says, 
though the introduction of the brahmana~s into the nadu 
localities fundamentally altered them, these nadu-s 
continued to possess their tribal character, brocal 
doninance over resources being vested in the peasant folk 
of each locality ~ persons usually identified as "men of 
the nadu" (nattary.°™ The control of local resources 


by the nattar and the lack of evidence of a strong 


183 ibid., PPe 15~16. 
184 Ibid., p.- 16. Here tein appears to be maxing 


wo aS-Ssump-—tions,First, he reasons that "from 
extant inscriptions of Tamil country and Kar- 
nataka, the evidence is clear, that the na@itar 
represented the dominant peasant group or groups 
of that locality. In numerous records, the 

: nattar are differentiated from other important 
loéal groups having interests in the land and 
in all cases the nattar have a primagy over 
these other groups as the recipients of the 
purportedly xwyal order and were its executors.... 
Only peasant groups of a locality who actually 
controlled the cultivable land could have 
carried out functions described in these 
numeruus records." peasant tate and soctetys 
ppe 130-1. Second, he claims the nadu-s 
were ethnic localities. With the first o 
these assumptions we entirely agree. for 
Stein's discussion of the letter and for our 
reservations see infra.?p:4s 
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administrative machinery for the Cola state led Stein 


to postulate that the nadu-s were largely autonomous 


‘nuclear areas', or later as ‘segments' in the ‘segmentary 


state' of the Cola-s. 


Subbarayalu sees the term nadu as primarily 


denoting an agricultural division. °? The nadu was also, 


according to him, an assembly of the region collecting 


taxes t?® 


brahmana-s and the temples. 


185 


186 
187 


and preserving the gifts made over to the 


187 One of the main arguments 


Y. Subbarayalu, o cit., PBe 32-353. Further, 
it is said that "The pyramidally segmented 
society of medieval South India had developed 

a massing capability well before Cola oes 
nadu-s possessed the attributes of janapada— 
characterised by corporate control over a ane 
tract of land by agricultural groups sharing 

a common ethnic identity, and artisan and 

trade groups maintained wide ranging net—works. 
These were autochthonous structures of social 
groupings in both toe material and moral 
senses; they existed before the Cola-s and 
persisted after them." 3. Stein, op. cit., 

pe 362. See also Ibid., p. 91. 


Y. Subbarayalu, ODe cit., pPPpe 53-36, 45-42. 


Ibid., pp. 39-40. "It f i.e. nadu/ is also 
used in the Cola period to desighate an 

assembly of the micro-region. Etymologically, 
nadu, refers to agricultural land in contrast 
to°kadu,aDravidian word for forest Rohe other 

land not suited to a ea A Dravidian 
Etymological Dictionary, 7. W te H.B. 
Emeneau, Clarendon Press, Osa 1961, no. 3012, 
p. 342, / natu i, B. Stein, op. cit., 


OPe 90-1. 
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that he uses to maintain that the nadu was an agricul- 
tural region and not an artificial administrative unit 
is that the boundaries of such units do not stop at the 
‘natural borders’ and that only a few instances of the 
rearrangement of nadu-s has come dow to wa He also 
holds that in Colamandalam at least, the nadu units and 


the kurram units were synonymous??? 


and that the nadu-s 
were sometimes sub-divided in the basis of the location 
of its constituent villages on either side of an important 
irrigation channel passing through the locality .~” 

It is perhaps possible that manda lam merely 
meant a collection of nadu-s which were all broadly 
Similar in terms of agricultural conditions. Tondaimanda- 
lam, we have seen was originally known as fondai-nadu and 
we have been told by Burton stein that the concept of 
nadu as small circulatory regions originated in the 


Pallava country.?o 


——e 


189 Ibid. ? PYe 19-20, 
190 Ibid. 9 ppe 25~26. 


191 Supra. p- (36 
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This would perhaps indicate that the nadu was 
an area where similar conditions of agricultural produc- 
tion -- availability of water, fertility of soil, climatic 
conditions -- prevailed and where brahmana~s had been 
introduced. Such an area was perhaps subject to a uniform 
levy of taxes by the state and these dues were perhaps 
distributed among its various villages within it. this 
hypothesis is strengthened by an inscription from 
Madavilagam in Kohgu-naau?? which registers an agreément 
by the nattar of Kanhgeya-nadu to the ryots (?-RaP) per- 
mitting them to colonise Alambadi village for cultivation 
purposes and these ryots were required to pay Devarayapon 
and a tax of one panam per village to the temple for its 
expenses. This inscription was dated in the Sarvadhari 
year of the reign of Harihararaya, son of Devaraya. 
Another inscription, this time from Kigaiyur (Kallakuri- 
chehi Tk., SA Dt.) and dated in Saka 1404, records that 


excessive and unauthorised taxes were being levied fram 


192 ARE, 227 of 1920. In ARE, 1919-20, in 
which this inscription is gpublished,, it is 
said that Madavilagam is in Dharmapurme Tk., 
Coimbatore District. It may now be in the 
Dharmapurpm Lt. 
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the people of Tenkarai-nadu and that on this account the 
people migrated from the country. On representing these 
grievances to Chikka Parvata Nayakkar, he settled that 
the old custom should prevail in the future 199 Interest- 
ingly enough this inscription states that the same tax 
revisions prescribed for the villages in the nadu should 
be adopted also with regard to the dévadana~s and the 

br deya~s. 

Stein, further contends that since the eleventh 
century commentary of Vijilanesvara on the Yajnavalkya 
Smriti and the Jain text Civakacintamani which is perhaps 
of an earlier date recognise\ the importance of cross— 
cousin marriage, and “as in most Coromandel localities, 
direct management of land and effective political authority 
were combined in the same group, other locality grows 
developed closed and separate corvorate identitieds', these 
nadu-s must also have had an ‘ethnic territoriality’. 

In support of this claim he also argues that in inscrip- 
tions concerning non—brahmana-s, only the name and the 
village of the persons concerned were mentioned for 


194 


identification purposes. 


1935 ARH, 103 of 1918, 1917-18, para 69, p,» 165. 


194 Stein, ODe C16 a3 PPe 101-5. 
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Stein arrives at this conceptualisation of 
the nadu by the following thought-process:; He starts 
with the perfectly reasonable assumption that everyone 
directly involved and collectively ‘dependent upon the 
successful exploitation of land tended to constitute a 
discrete universe'. The spatial limits of this ‘universe' 
is defined as the area which could be cultivated at the 
then prevalant level of technology and which was not 
threatened by the presence of hostile peopley Within 


this territory which included ‘most parts of the macro- 


region', he contends the acceptance of ‘social rules 
based upon heredity, hierarchy, and segmentation' were 
enforced by 'those with sufiicient authority’. Fron 

this point he makes an absolutely unwarranted assertion - 
""hose whose military power and agricultural skills 

had originally converted a tract of land to peasant 
cultivation maintained authority through connections with 
supra-local chieftains" ~- to arrive at the conclusion 
that the ‘essential governmental significance of the 
nadu was its ethnic coherence.‘ He also adds that in 
those parts of the Tamil country bre ‘full-fledged 
peasant tracts' emerged relatively late f.e. ‘Southern 
Pandimandalam as compared with the riverine portions 


of COlamandalam and Tondaimandalam'), the ‘clan 
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organisation’ was of greater significance, as in the case 
of the Kallar-s and the Viaravar-s..°? 
Later, he asserts, with the migration of the 
Telugu warriors and along with them of 'new groups of 
cultivators, labourers and mercantile groups’ there occured 
far reaching changes in the character of the nadu and led 
to 'the demise of ethnic territorality',+?° In these 
changed conditions, while a few of ‘the ancient nattar' 
attained chieftainship and ‘instituted largely endoga-— 
mous lineages of chiefs (as seen in the pattakcarar of 
of the Kongu Véllala-s) within older nattar communities? 
most of the others ‘were content, or compelled, to reduce 
the scope of their control over agrarian resources to 


quite atomized villages'. With these developments, 
the responsibilities previously discharged by the nattar - 


195 ibid., De 109. 
196 "During the first or Sangama dynasty of Vijayana- 


gara (1356-1486), Telugu warriors of the 
Vijayanagara forces made repeated incursions 
into Tamil country and with each of these there 
remained a residue of Telugu yeomen along the 
foothills of the Eastern Ghats, attracted by the 
prizes of war but held by the rich black soil, 
only sparcely settled with Tamils. These 
Telugu settlements of the 14th century grew in 
the succeeding centuries of Vijayanagara rule 
and resulted in the present broad band of 
Telugu speakers in the midst of Tamil country." 


7 isteriea! Mas of South Ast, El by Joseph A. Sehasodtsbery , Th 
ewe op Chi A j , 
ie ice yess, rye N76 pig. 
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the defence of the meclear areas, adjudication of inter- 
village disputes, provision of donations to temples were 
assumed by the newly emergent intermediary level of 
leadership, in other words, by the nayaka-s 1?! 

While Stein's arguments about the ‘ethnic 
berritorlabelity® of the nadu certainly makes interesting 
reading, we would maintain that the evidence on which he 
bases his hypothesis is not adequate to sustain it. This 
is because, it seems to us that the identifi cation of 
non~brahmana persons by their villages of residence or 
of origin in the inscriptions need not be taken to mean 
that the people of the specified village were of the 
same ethnic group. Indeed, it requires a prodigious leap 
of imagination even to make this assertion. Further, 


the literary sources cited by him as evidence for the 


197 Ibid., pp. 418-9. Regarding the pattakkarar, Stein 
says tnd the term was observed "in a record of 


time of Hallikarjuna, AR® 1920, No. 235and in one 
noted in ethnographic analysis by Brenda E£.f. 
Beck, Peasant Society in Konku University of 
British Columbia Press, Vancouver, 1972, pp. 40 ff." 
Ibid., ov. 418, fm. 136. Other factors which also 
contributed to the decline of the authority of the 
nei ter according to him, were the emergence of the 
pe Lana gu-ss the spread of supra-local coalitions 
of castes or the Idangai and Valangai divisions, 
and the growth of towns and their assumption of 
the functions of the brahmadeya-s relating to 
artisanal production and territorial integration. 
Ibid., pp. 26 ff. These factors are examined 
below while here we shall concern ourselves only 
with the ethnicity of the nadu-s. 
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argument of the nadu-s being ‘ethnic micro-localities' 
are prescriptive, rather than descriptive, texts. lhore- 
over, he merely notes that these texts ‘recognise’ 
cross-cousin marriages;??° it does not mean that such 
matrimonial alliances were the norm. 

It is possible that the nadu-s were ‘ethnic 
as well as ecological micro-localities' but our contention 
is that while this may be established by future research, 
the evidence at our disposal at present, does not warrant 
such conclusions. Certainly, it requires the suspension 
of all empirical controls in research, if one is to echo 


Stein when he holds that 


This locality, or nadu was essentially that tract claimed, 
settled and cultivated by a peasant peovle possessing a 
common ethnic identity, including a Shared putative an- 
cestry and often, history of migration, a shared local 
loyalty, and a shared culture. ‘These were the nattar, 

the people of the nadu.199 ~ 


During the Vijayanagara period, there are a 


few inscriptions recording the gift of taxes by the 


200 


nattar. There are also a remarkable series of ins- 


criptions, remarkable because it is the only set of 


198 Ibid., p. 101. 
199 Ibid., p. 101. 
200 e.g-, ARE, 211,257,261 of 1928-29; 44 of 1933- 


34; see also EI/XVI/8; ARE, 59 of 1914, 1914- 
15, para 44. 
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inscriptions that have come down to us which give a 
detailed step-by-step procedure for the grant of land, 
The first inscription which was engraved on 22nd November 
1433, in the reign of Devaraya says that Tirukkalikanri- 
dasar Alagappiranar petitioned Udaiyar Dévana Udaiyar 

to resusicate the Vedaparayanam and obtained as a 
srétriyam the half share of the raja-bhandaram in 
Siddha~kuttai situated in Kottalasthalam within Vaikunda- 
Valanadu and made it over to the 24 brahmana-s of 
Srinivasapuram. Since this however proved insufficient 
for their upkeep Tirukkalikenridasar slagappiranar ob-— 
tained the other half-share of the sthanattar also ard 


this half-share yielded 200 panam annually as iapemiese 
This is followed by an inscription which states that the 
sthanattar, after securing the Viratem (agreement for 
donation) for its perpetuation and also having obtained 
the muri (the written deed) in favour of the gri- 


—_ 


Bhandaram from the villagers on the basis of the said 
viratam authorised the 24 Mahajanam to take possession 


“——_-eoo 


of the tiruvidaiyattem (portion) being half in the 
village of Siddhakuttai and collect the taxes. In lieu 
of this the donees were to render Vedaparayanam through 


2 


two amongst their number each day . °° This is followed 


201 7? DES/1/199. 
202 'DES/I/ 200. 
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by an inscription which is dated on the same day as the 
first one of this series, that records the consent of 
the full tiruvidaivattam villages (muluttiruvidaiyatta- 
urkalil uravar) in Tirukkudavur-nadu and the villagers of 
the full tiruvidaiyattam villages in Vaikunda-valanadu 
to contribute 200 panam to the Sri-Bhanddram for the 

24 liahajanam by subscription in the villages. ‘To signify 
their consent the signatures are recorded of representa~ 
tives of the villages. among these representatives are 
the_Periya-nattu-vélan who represented the uravar of 

the tiruvidaiyattam villages in Kudavur-nadu and Vailunde- 
Valanadu, the Periya-nattu-velar Pammandai representing 
the gabhaiyar and Uravar of Vikramadittan-mangalam and 


the Ur kana kku Pokkarayan representing the uravar of 
Piruvehkatanallur. The uravar of Avilali, Kumrapakxem, 
Padi, Korramangealam, Adittapalli, Panakam and Kalidhira- 
Mangalam were represented by individuals who were yélar-s, 
while the uravar of Ilamandiyam were represented by an 
individual named Désiyattar Timmangai.°° ‘This is 
followed by a record which mentions the share of the 
uravar of the differmt villages, in the 200 panam to be 


Fee vase 
contributed every year to the Ori-bhandar an of 


203 TT DES/1I/201. 
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Tiruvenkatemugaiyan for the 24 jiahajenam.“* vinaliy, 
there was a record which was a repetition of the record 
cited as the second in the series that we have constructed 
from these inscriptions at Tirumalai. °°? 
The nadu-s were constituted by the Uravar or 


villagers of the villages within the nadu and the 


> 


sabhaiyar of the brahmana villages. These Gravar@?° 
207 7 


and the sabhaiyar also donated lands and villages 
without reference to the other constituents of the nadus 
We also read in an inscription from Nidigallu (Venkata- 
giri Tk., Nl. Dt.) which registers the gift of land 
called ‘Sevvaikuli in the village of Nedungal by 
Tikkaya Maraya, son of Allun-Tirukkadlattideva alias 


Gandag6pala to the deity Yogi iiallidéva for the recovery 
(rogaSanti) of the latter from his illness where the 


periyanattu-vishayattar and the brahmana elders of iier 
208 whe gift of land and 


Pakkai-nadu were assembled. 


204 TTDES/I/202. 
205 {TT DES/1I/ 203, 
206 SII/XVII/699; 732; ImP/NA/215-Aa; ARE, 366 of 


1911; 213, 377 of 1912; 384 of 1914; 138 of 1916; 
308 of 1921; 22 of 1923-24; 216 of 1936~37. 


207 e.g.e SII/XVII/737. For evidence of land and 
village grants by Mahajana-s see ARE, 396 of 
L911; 205 of 1913; 147 of 1943-44. 


208 ARE, 83 and p. 7 of 1953-54, 
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villages by these constituents of the nadu without reference 
to the other constituents is an indication of the decline 
of the nadu. 

Further evidence offthe decline of the nadu comes 
from some inscriptions where the nattar gift taxes with 


209 


the consent of the Vijayanagara Emperor. There are 


also some inscriptions and some poems of the Satakam 
genre which refer to the nattar of the mandalam. °° 


Another indication of the decline of the nadu 


is the fact that along with the people of the nadu,people 
of the other divisions also made grants of land and taxes. 
Thus, an inscription from Rishivandyam (Kallakurichi T@k., 
SA. Dt.) records an agreement arrived at by nadu, 

Ragaram, and padinen~vishayattar to assign income from the 
villages from exports, imports, and sale (of goods) as 


pattanappagudi to the temple of Tiruvagattisvaram-udaiya 


Nayanar at Iruvanhjam. 211 
209 - @e@. ARE, 183 of 1936-37. 
210 An inscription from $i rukarumbir ( arkonam 7k., 


NA. Dt.), records the gift of land 3s tax-free 
sarvamanya-agara in the village of Sirukarumbur 
alias suddanadannayaka... alias Chitramejich— 
chaturvédimafigalam in Kavérippadkap-parru in 


Paduvur-kottam in Jayahkondac6lamandalam by the 


‘Lo dainayd —Hattavar. AR®, 
Le of 1 . 


211 ARE, 119 of 1945-44. 
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One historian has recently claimed that during 
the age of the Cola-s, at least, each nadu contained only 


one ngagaram or market centre.“ !@ 


The nagarattar, or the 
people of the nagaram-s of various regions also appear 
to have made gifts collectively. ‘le, learn, for example, 
that the nagarattar of the various regions assigned levies 
on houses in each tow in Colamandalam, Padavidu-rdjyam, 
Chandragiri-rajyam and other mandalam-s. These levies 
were to be collected by Anaittalaguri-Kanda Haridasar 
Deyvenigal PerumAl Mudaliar, son of Avini Kalappalar 
Diruvehkatamuggt yar, the sthanattar of Harivasapuran 
teaple on the banks of Arani in Kuaravattana-koOttam in 
Védagiri~déegam in Jayankondacédlamandalam alias tondai- 
mandalam. The moneys so realised were to be used for 


kaperumal, and for food and offerings to the deity when 


it is taken to the various mandapa-a.”'? 
212 Kenneth R. Hall and George W. Spencer, ‘the 


Economy of Xaficipuram : A Sacred Centre in 
Early South India', Journal of Urban History, 
Vol. 6, No. 2, Feb. 1980, p. 1353, citing 
Kenneth R. Hall, ‘Price-Making and Harket 
Hierarchy in Barly Medieval South India’, 
Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
Vol. 14, LO7T, DPe 207-30. 


213 SIL/ixVII/679 dated 1st Jammary A.D. 15213 
see also ARE, 261 of 1909. : 
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Another inscription from Naégalapuram ( firu- 
vallur Tk., Cg.Dt.) records the grant of 1000 banam in 
gold (pon) and lands in different places for the cons- 
truction of a mandapa in front of <arimapikkaperumal 
temple in Harivasapunyakshétram and for the provision 
of food and other offerings to the god when it is taken 
there on festival days. The gift was made over to 
Déyvangal Perumal Mudaliyar, who is now described as the 
son of Anaittalagurikonda Haridasar od rovehkatamudgi yan, 
the sthanattar of Harivasapuram, The donors of this 
record were the nattuvar, the parrukkaltor and the kot tentor 
of Pular-kittam, Puliyir-kottam, Ikkattu-kottem, Nanavir- 
kottam, Paiytr-kottan, Kunravardhana-kottam, (and Anaitta- 
kOt tam) .°'4 The ‘kottantor" mentioned here are clearly 
‘the people of the kottam', while ‘parrukkaltonr' are ‘the 
people of the parru'. This inscription is interesting 
too because it mentions:(1) the 110 villages in Elumur- 
nadu, Akudi-padu, Sanappéru-ngdu, Vehkal-nadu, and 
Amapattiirnadu in Pular-kottam; (2) the 110 villages in 
Puliylr-kottam alias Kul6 ttuhgac Ola-valanadu; (3) the 
60 villages in Ikcattu-kbttam; (4) the 32 villeges of 


214 SII/XVII/680 dated 16th September 4.D. 1520; 
see also ARE 91 of 1918, 1917-18, para 68. 
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Vadatundan-nadu; (5) the 45 villages in Paiyur-kottam; 


(6) the 42 villages in Ninraiylr—nadu; (7) the 17 villages 
in Afijar-nddu; and (8) the 30 villages of So-nadu. ‘hile 


> 


it is perhaps needless to say that we have not been able 
to plot so many villages in any one of these nadu-s on 
our maps, this gives an indication of the varying sizes 
of the nadu-s and kottam~s. 

Indeed it is the people of the parru~s who 
are the largest group which collectively made donations 
of land and villages i.e. there are far more inscriptions 
where the donors were people of the parru’'? than there 
were of the nadu. Further, while we have seen above that 
the people of the parru were called parrukkaltor some 
inscriptions refer to the nattavar of the parru. thus, 
for example, an epigraph of A.l. 1443 from Tiruvadatturai 
(Vriddhachalam Tk., SA. Dt.) registers an assignment by 
the nattar of Padinettuparmu and the tantirimar of the 
taxes collected from the settlers in the streets belong— 
ing to the temples offiruttunganaimadam—udaiya-—Nay anar 


and Virrirunda-P erumal at Pennagadan, Tirumuttin-siv igai- 


215 e.g., SII/XVII/255, 256,625; ARE, 54,58,59 of 
1969; 362 of 1911;'347 of 1912;'30 of 1913, 
1912-13, para 54; 230 of 1916, 1915-16, 
pp. 139-40; 109 of 1918, 1917-18, p. 165; 
39 of 1924; 211, 215, 250,269,401 ,para 59 of 
1928-29; 174 of 1932-33; 28, 125, para 29 of 
1933-34; 17,123 of 1934-35; 404 of 1937-38; 
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Kuduttaruliya-Nayanar at Tiruvaratturai and Daganti(r) 
ttaruliya-Nayanar at Tirumaranpadi for providing offerings 
to the respective gods during the service called the 
Periyanattdn-Janani .*'° 

cases reported in the Annual Reports on (South) Indian 
Spigraphy where the nattavar made grants, that could as 


This implies that in some of the 


well refer to the people of the parru as to the people 
of the nadu if the unit is not specifiea.-!! The impor- 
tance of this fact is that in cases where taxes were 
renitted by the nattar or other local groups without 
reference to prior arrangenents with the king, the group 
so remitting the taxes had to make uw, by contributions 
or otherwise, the revenue lost by the Raya as a result 
of the remission. °'8 
A discussion of the decline of the nadu must 


necessarily involve a consideration of the methods of 


territorial integration adovted by the rulers of the 


216 ARE, 215 of 1928-29; see also SII/XVII/255, 
256,625; ARE, 30 of 1913, 1912-13, para 543 
230 of 1916, 1915-16, pp. 139-40; 139 of 1924; 
250,269 and para 59 of 1928-29; 174 of 19352- 
3533; 28,125 and para 29 of 1933-34; 17, 193 of 
1934-355; 404 of 1937-58. 
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medieval South Indian empires since the demise of the 
autonomy of the 'micro~localities' entails new forms of 
agrarian integration. Moreover, it is only in relation 

to the other territorial units that existed in Jay ankonda- 


colamandalam that we can arrive at an estimate of the 


nature of the nadu. 


CHAPTER THREE 


METHODS OF TERRITORIAL INTEGRATION 


The nadu-s, as we have seen, were micro-ecolo- 
gigal units which were the bases of medieval Tamil society. 
fo achieve a valid perspective of the decline of these 
nadu-s we must go back a few centuries and examine the 
methods adopted by the Pallava-s and by the Cola-s after 
them, to integrate the territories under their control. 
These strategies, however, well they may have been suited 
to the conditions of the latter half of the first nilleniurc 
AeL., and a little later, were not perhaps adequate to 
meet the societal imperatives of the fourteenth century. 
Consequently new strategies of territorial consolidation 
were evolved under the Vijayanagara Raya-s. The process 
of transition from the Pallava-Cola state to the Vijaya- 
nagara Enpire was, of course, as we have endeavoured to 


show in the following discussion, gradual. 


The most important of the ways by which the 
Pallava-s and the cola-s attempted to acuieve agrarian 
integration were the patronage extended by them to temples 
and places of pilgrimage and the supoort given by thea to 


brahbmana—s. 
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The importance of the temple during this period 
is reflected in the evolution of a new style of temple 
architecture. An inscription of HMahéndravarman I (c. A.D. 
610-30) from vandagapattu (Villupuram Tk., SA Dt.) records 
that the shrine built for Brahma,Vignu and Siva was construc- 
ted witnout bricks, timber, metal or mortar. While the 
Pallava-s do not appear to favour any particular sect in 
their construction of temples,“ the Cola-s appear to have 
been Saivites and they even persecuted the Vaishnavites.° 
In his study of medieval Orissa, where he observed royal 
patronage of pilgrimage, systematic large-scale settlement 
of brahmana~s and the construction of new imperial temples 


4 


as factors of political integration,’ Herman aulke ar;ued 


a EL/XVII/pp. 14-17; see also SII/I/34; uA. Palat, 
‘The Role of the _brahmanavarna during the Pallava 
period', Unpublished .4. Seminar Paper, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, Kew Delhi, 1978, pe 17; Rea. 
Palat, ‘Cidambaram : The Role of a Temple in the 
Evolution and Development of a Cola Urban Cenire', 
Unpublished li.A. Seminar Paper, Jawaharlal Wehru 
University, New Delhi, 1978, p. 40. 


2 R.A. Palat, ‘The role of the brahmanavarna', p. 17; 
T.V. UYahalingam, Kantcinuram in Early South Indian 
Histor Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1969 
ao IST, 186, 208, 219. ; , , 


3 Kulottungacola II is actually said to have des- 
troyed the Vishnu shrine at Cidambaram. See R.A. 
Palat, ‘Cidambaram’, pp. 45-47. 


4 H. gulke, ‘Royal Temple Policy and the Structure 
of ledieval Hindu Kingsdoms', in Anncharlott Eschmann 


fn. continues... 
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that the king selected an autochthonous cult according 

to the dictates of his political needs and from his dynastic 
and personal religious preferences. While such cults were 
enlarged, the king tried to influence and "to 'suide' it" 

by the agency of his patronage in a manner which furthered 
his own political and religious goals. iioreover, changes 

in the fom of rituals, et cetera were inzroduced, ii such 
innovations could be projected as restorations of the 


5 


original practices. So too, in the famil cowmtry seyon 
Or wurugan, the folk deity of the hill regions, was 
portrayed as Skanda or Subrahmanya, tne son of Sige and 
Parvati and the black god of the pastoral peonles, iiayon, 
was changed into srishna. 


It has been argued too, that the standardised 


enlogistic preambles contained in the overwhelming majority 


Previous fn. 


Herman Xulke, and Gaya Charan Tripathi (eds.), 
The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition 
of Orissa, South Asian Interdisciplinary Research 
Programme : Orissa Research Project, Manohar 
Publications, New Delhi, 1978, p. 137. 


5 H. Kulke, ‘Early Royal Patronage of the Jagannatha 
Culv', in A. Eschmann, H. Kulke and G.C. Jripatni, 
(eds.$, The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional 
tradition of Orissa, p. 143. 


6 Richard S. Kennedy, ‘Status and Control of Temples 
in Tamil iiadu', Indian :iconomic and Social History 
Review, Vol. XL, Nos. 2-3 (dune-Sept., 1974), 
pp. 263-4; Burton stein, Peasant State and Society 
in iedieval South Indias, uxford University rress, 
Delhi, 1980, Poe 84-5. 
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of the Cola inscriptions dealing with grants to the 
brahmana-s and their institutions were meant to propagate 
throughout the area under their control ‘the standardized 
message of a great kingship.‘ Itis further suggested 
that this ‘great kingshi»' was recognised and emulated 
by the lesser local potentates who thereby had conferred 
upon themselves ‘the symbolic credentials of legitimate 
"little kings".'! The idea of this 'great kingship', it 
has also been contended, was conveyed through the installa- 
tion of the images of the king and his consort in the major 
temples though ostensibly these images were meant to 
symbolise the king's aevotion.© 

The temples also played a considerable role 
in the maintenance of the internal resource base of the 


Pallava~ and Cola-states. This was achieved by the 


SS 


7 Burton Stein, 'The Segmentary state in south 
Indian History’, in Richard G. rox (e.), 
Realm and Region in traditional India, Vikas 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1977, p. 17; 3. 
Stein, Peasant state and Society, pp. 46-7. 


8 George \. spencer, ‘Religious Wetworks and 
Royal Influence in Eleventh Uentury South Indie', 
the Orient, Vol. XII, 1959, p. 51. He was 
referring to the portrait sculptures of Kajardja I 
at the temple at Tafijavur. For reports of the 
sculptures of the Pallava monarchs in the 
temples of Kanicipuram and iMamallapuram see 7?.V. 
Hahalingam, on. cit., p. 126. Cola portrait 
sculptures have also been found in the tem les 
at s<umbhakonam,see R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Grewth 
of urban centres in South India : <udamukku- 
Palaiyarai, the twin-city of the Célas', Studies 
in History, Vol. I, No. 1, 1979, p. 7. 
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adoption of a system by which the kings, members of the 
ruling class and others provided endownents to the temples 
which were passed down to the villages in return ior pay- 
ments of interest or performance of ritual services. whe 
most important of these transactions were those in money 
for agricultural development and promotion of trade and 
in livestock provided to the pastoralists.” These religious 
institutions continued to perform a similar function durirg 
the Vijayanagara period, though their importance was signi- 
ficantly higher in the latter age, as we shall see in a 
moment, due to their control of the management of water 
resources. 

The most striking feature of iiedieval »outh 
Indian history is perhaps the great influence attained by 
the brammana-s.7° Indeed, the overwhelming majority of 
the epigraphs of the period refer to grants of money md 
land to brahmana~s and to their temples. fnis authority 


enjoyed by brahmana-s arose from the prestige attached to 


9 George ii. Spencer, ‘i emple uoneylending and 
Livestock Redistribution in Barly fanjore', 
Indian i#conomic and Social History Review, 
Vol. V, 1968, pp. 277-94; George uw. Spencer, 
‘Royal Initiative Under Rajaraja I‘, Indien 
keonomic and Yocial History Review, Vol. Vii, 
1970, p. 434; R.A. Palat, ‘'Cidambaram', po. 37-40. 


10 Burton Stein, weasant State and Society, 
pp. 51,52,141. 
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their religious functions and also due to their direct 
control over land in many places, ?* and nowhere else in 
India as in the Tamil country were there so many brahmadéya-s 
or villages granted to brahmana-s and governed by an 

assembly of their mst learned members - the sabha.*? One 
obvious reason for this phenomenon vas that this region ley 
outside the control of the Islamic rulers .+? 

A far more significant reason for the imvortance 
of brahmana-s in the Tamil country perhaps is the absence 
of Xsatriya lineages .1* Bishop Caldwell had argued that the 
Xsatriya Varna was absent in South India because the Aryan 
enigration to the region conprised of brahmana priests and 


not of Ksatriya warriors. However, this explanation is 


Cees aaael 


11 Lbid., Pe 526 

12 ibide, pe 53. Brahmana villases in wedieval 
South India were variously called brahmadéya, 
chaturvedimangalan, mangalax, agar ay am , 
agre-brahmadéya, agre~brahmadéSa, brahmadésan, 


brahmapuri_ and brahme— mangalam. xcept for 
agraharam, all the other terms appear to have 
been faentical to brahmadeya. Jjgraharam seems 
to have denoted “a set of privileges held by 
Brahmans livin; in villages over which they did 
not enjoy the same dominance as the Urahmans of 
the brahmadeya-s." Ibid., p. 145. 


13 Ibid. , De 536 
14 Lbid., De 47. 
15 Suvira Jaiswal, ‘Studies in the Social Structure 


of the Early Temils,' in Rs. Sharma and Viveka-~ 
nand dha (eds.), Indian Society : historical vrob- 
ings (in in menory of DD. Kosambi), People Publish 
ing House, Kew Delhi, 1974, pv. 125-6. 
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clearly cefective as modern scholarship has shown that 


migration was not a significant factor in the dissemination 


of the varna aysten.?° Stein argued that the most important 


reason for the absence of Ksatriya-s (except for the royal 


families of the Pallava-s, Cola-s, Sangama-s, Saluva-s and 


Guluva-s) was the ‘entrenched secular power of the Brahmans' 


and that as they ‘were firmly anchored in a satisfactory 


alliance with localized peasant groups and their chiefs', 


they had no inducement to collaborate ‘with aspirants to 


Asatriya Status, 


iT Other factors mentioned oy utein were 


the persistence of ‘quite narrow territorial segmentation 


of significant social relations which inhibited widespread 


marriage networks'; the pe-sant origin of ‘most locality 


warriors of South India‘ and the derivation of ‘a part of 


their local authority from their continued identification 


as such'; and to the absence of a ‘conquering elite which 


16 


17 


€.g. Suvira Jaiswal, ‘Caste in the Socio- 
Economic Framework of Barly India', Presidential 

ddress (Section I) Indian History Congress - 
38th session, (Bhubaneswar) 1977. 


Stein, Peasant State and Society, pe 71; B. 
Stein, ‘Brahmin and Peasant in Early South Indian 


History', Adyar Libra Bulletin, Vols. xXxxI- 
tT (1367-68), pp. 239-40. For his hypothesis 
on the alliance between the peasants and the 


brahmana-s see alSO Supra, ppelio-ly 
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might seek to preserve its identity through putat ive 
Ksatriya rank, '+8 
In such @ situation the legitimization of rule 

could only evolve from a paradigmatic relationship with 
the prahmana-s.t? Furthermore, the spread of peasant 
agricultural villages presented problems of territorial 
integration for the Pallava-s and the Cola~s. This was 
the result of the fact that while the extension of agri- 
culture due to peasant colonization and assinilation of 
tribal peoples meant a potentially greater resource—base 


for taxes and manpower, 


the multiplication at the periphery of a weakly-centralised 
dynastic state of quasi-autonomous segmentary units req-uired 
a more vigorous exercise of royal leadership and the forz- 
ing of more effective instruments of central administration 
if the court were not to steadily decline in authority 
relative to rural areas.20 


18 Stein, op. cite, p. 71. For Some evidence of 
the tribal origin of the Pallava-s see RA. 
Palat, ‘The role of the brahmanavarna'. 


19 "Because royal authority was not divisible, 
heritable or transferable without sacred inter- 
vention, it could only arise from the paradig- 
matic Brahman-Ksatriya relationship. Legitimate 
rule required sérvice to great and learned 
Brahmans collectively, as in brahmadéya-s and 
temples, and it also required spiritual sub- 
ordination by the would-be king to a Single 
purohita or chaplain. Collective service to 
Brahmans is represented in the conventional 
1108 Brahmans who are the recipients of gifts, 
individual subordination of the king is se@m 
especially in the important role of Brahman _ 
advisors - brahmaraja in many gifts of the Cola 
Period." Stein, ‘The Segmentary “tate', p. 46. 


20 Ge. Spencer, ‘Royal-Initiative Under Rajar3ija I', 
poe 435-4. 
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fo counteract these fissiparous tendencies and 
to foster '‘loyalty' to their rule the Pallava-Cola monarchs 
created brahmadéya-s or settlements of brahmana-s in the 
agrarian tracts. It may be added that while the Cola 
copper-plate records show that the brahmana-s shared a 
common position in relation to the nat tar as others engaged 
in religious functions like the Jaina-s and 3uddhists and 
that land and villages were also gifted to the latter as 
pallichandem, the brahmana~s were the only ones to maintain 
villages governed by their own learned members (the sabha 
or the mahasabha).°' 

As these settlements had a high proportion of 
'non-productive' persons who nevertheless had relatively 
high-consumption, they were necessarily located in fertile 
areas, that is primarily in the Kavéri basin and in certain 
areas in fondaimandalam "where variations of swamp culti~ 


4 
vation undcr river and monsoon fed tanks was possible. °° 


21 Stein, Peasant State and Society, pp. 143-44. 
22 B. Stein, ‘Historical Ecotypes in South India’, 
i as e a roceedines of the j:econd 


Studies 3; Madras - India, Vol. II, International 
Association of Tamil Research iiadras, 1971, 

pe 287°; "Most brahmadéeya-s.... were concentrated 
in those fertile low lands drained by streams 
rising in the interior upland of the southern 
pemnsula; few are found above the 250 foot contour' 
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In such regions of swamp cultivation of rice, as the m- 
certainity of returns were reasonably low, Stein argues, 
the most important tasks for the dominant sections were: 
"(1) to maintain control over land and labour, and (2) to 
maintain and extend the hydro-agricultural type of irri- 


gation system.” 23 


In the semi-arid parts of the tamil 
country, where returns on investment were uncertain and 
depended on the decisions of the cultivators, branmana 
settlements were very sparse. -* In these interior uplands, 
thouga the lack of a dominant peasantry which was essential 
for the maintenance of the brahmadéya-s was absent, the 
influence of the brahmana-s was maintained by the fact that 
most brahmana villages carried out educational facilities 
at least on a small scale, and brahmana-s from the uplands 


came to learn there and went back to disseminate the 


brahmani cal culture .”? Indeed, it is Ukely that most 


Previous fn. 


B. Stein, 'The Segmentary state', p. 19. See 
also B. Stein, 'The State and the Agrarian 
Order in itiedieval South India i A Historiogre~ 
phical Critique', in B. Stein (ed.), Essays 

on South India, Vikas, New Delhi, 197 p. 71; 
b. Stein, ‘Brahmin and Peasant', p. 2 54 tis; 


B. Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 142, 
and lap IV-1 (facing p. 150). 

25 B. stein, ‘Historical teotypes', p. 286, 

24 3B. stein, ‘the Segmentary State', p. 46. 


25 B. Stein, Peasant state and Society, pp. 145, 154. 
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brahmana~s lived outside the brahmadéya~s and hence the 
life of a brahmana living in a brahmadeya cannot ipso 
facto be taken as the life of the ordinary brahmeana,. 
And Stein adds, "The implication of this line of specu- 
lation is that it would be false to exaggerate the gap 
between Brahmans and those peasant groups with whom they 
Shared a common rural social context and colture.02° 
hioreover, it must not be assumed that oniy 
the brahmana~s lived in the brahmadéya~s. We have 
numerous references to the effect that peasants, arti- 
Sants and merchants were important groups in these settle 
ments and in fact the only social group which seems to 
have been barred from settling in such villages were the 
Ilava-s.*’ Indeed it is due to the fact that the 
brahmadéya-s were well integrated into tne fabric of 
rural society that they served as vlaces of record where 


: ‘ ea 8 
important inscriptions were engraved.“ 


26 Ibid., Pe 150; see also ibid., Pppe 1435-4. 
27 ibid., pp- 344-5, citing the NM ruvalangadu 


Be of ae sixth year of Rajendra Céla I, 
SII, Vol. V, pt. III, p. 4357 and K.A, Nilakanta 


Sastri, The SaBe pe 578. See also Stein, 
ODe cite, De ak 5. 
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The above discussion would indicate that the 
brahmana~s had spread all over the Tamil country and had 
an influence far beyond their settlements. Thus, they 
became ‘agents par excellance of social communication' who 
could be best used by the Pallava and Cola monarchs to 
increase their ‘political "visibility" in the villages.'?? 

A note of cautions it must not be supposed that 
these brahmadeya-s were imposed on the local pea-~santry 
by an all powerful monarch. On the contrary there is 
evidence to show that the dominant peasantry continued 
to provide support to the brahmadéya-s during the period 
of the decline of the Cola state.” ‘Zhe suport of the 
peasantry was based on the mutual adventages derived by 
them and the brahmana-s from tnoeir common alliance.?~ 

However, from the twelfth century onwards ve 


begin getting evidence for the decline ot the brahmadeya-s. 


29 George We Soencer, op. cit., pe 433. ind he goes 
on to add "Just as royal vatronage of Brahmans at 
court paid political dividends in the performance 
of royal consecration ceremonies and in the cres- 
tion of heroic geneologies for royal line, so also 
the assistance in the creation of rural brahmadéya 
villages paid dividends in the Spread of de jure 
political allegiance in the countryside." 
loc. cit. 


30 Stein, ‘the Segmentary State’, pp. 23-4. 
51 Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 142. 
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During this period the temples began to be administered 
not by the sabha-s but by bodies of management, the 
sthanattar, who received and invested endowments of land 
and money and thereby reflected the deterioration of the 
role of the sabha-s.°* Further, an inscription of Av. 
1133 from Uttaramerur records that a temple of that 
village had made a loan to the Uttaramerur maha sabha and 


had demanded its repayment, 4s the sabha did not have 


sufficient resources to repay the loan with interest, 
it transferred its share of income from the nearby 
village of Vennakuttanallur to the temple in order to 
discharge its debt.>> Stein also contended that even 
though the number of brahmadéya-s increased during the 
Vijayanagara period, a representative of the nayaka 
participated actively in deliberations of the sabha and 


34 


he frequently dictated decisions. Coupled with the 


32 ibid., pe 153. 
33 ARE, 680 of 1898 cited in B. Stein, op. cit., 


op. 156-7. Stein also argued that while the 
temples thus gained considerable autonomy from 
the twelfth century, they did not replace the 
brahmadeya-s when the latter declined. Ibid., 
pe. 329. 


34 Burton stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian 
Structure of South India', in Robert Eric 
Frykenburg (ed.), Land Control and Social 


Structure in Indian History, the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1969, pe 192. 
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decline of the brahmadéya-s was the decline of the nadu 


. 


noted earlier and which Stein also said was reflected in 


poetical works of the Satakam genre where the mandala, 
and not the nadu, was the territorial Feet a 

Stein reasoned that the nadu-s and the brahmadéya-s 
declined in importance because of the growth of supra- 
local institutions which arose as a response to tne need 
for co-operation across nddu_boundaries.*° The chief 
agency by which this intercourse between the naitar of 
the various padu-s and between the nat tar and the powerful 
itinerant merchant guilds - the tidgai ayirattu ainfurrevar 
or nanadési~s - was carried on was, according to him, the 


Gitraméliperiyanadu-s, which were seen as large, peasant- 


35 Stein, Peasant State and Society, py. 442-8. 
356 "The nadu was not a sealed world, nor was it 


a sea, ess one. Kost of the constituent elements 
within a nadu had connections beyond its borders 
which were activated on occasion; the nattar to 
other nattar groups with whom, by the twélffth 
century, they co-operated on an almost continuous 
basis as the Periyanattar; merchants of the 
nagaram with other locality merchant groups of 
the southerm peninsula; Brahmans with other 
brahmadéya-s and with sacred centres; and chieis 
with others like themselves serving the armies 
of the kings to defend the kingdom or to seize 
boaty or to add to the lustre of their kings 

by wars with other kingdoms." IJIbid., p. 282. 
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dominated assemblies. Indeed , he even saw the rise 


of the citraméli-s and the links between these organisa- 
tions and the merchant guilds as evidence of the emer— 
gence of a ‘supra-local elite' which was increasingly 
being divorced from the local peasantry and which was 
reflected by ‘the development of a distinctive sub-culture’ 


of the new ruling class.°° He also linked the disappearance 


37 "Another dimension along which the powerful class 
of supra-local authorities was separated from thei 
peasant bases and origins may be seen in the colla- 
boration of the Periyanattar with trade and arti- 
san groups. It is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this transitional period of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that groups 
which before had no separate corporative exist- 
ence now enjoyed increasingly independent identi- 
fication ;: the powerful agricultural cittraméli 

eriyanattar; the itinerant, merchant tiSasi —~ 
Byiretta ainhirravar or _nanadégi; and mobile 
artisans, some es identified by an ancient | 
title, rathakara, at other times by such terms 
as kammalar /SI1, Vol. III, pt. II, p. 203_/", 
Ibid., pe 227.. S ee also Burton Stein, 

Coromandel Trade in Medievel Tndia', in John 
Parker (ed.), Merchants ana Scholars : Essays 
in History of Exploration and trade Collectsd 
in liemory of James Ford Bell, The University 
of iiinnesola Press, liinneapolis, 1965, p. 55. 


58 Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 223. He 
also says, "Simultaneously an increasingly 
differentiated ruling class in the countryside - 
the Periyanattar found it advantageous to co- 
operate with those townsmen and the powerful, 
itinerant mercantile groups with whom urban 
merchants were affiliated. This is evident in 
the many inscriptions from most parts of the 
macroregion speaking of the citrameli-periyan-— 


attavar andthe tifsi ayirattu aiffiirrevar to 
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of the itinerant trading guilds during the Vijayanagara 
period to the decline of the periyanad -s.?? 

Another form of supra-local associations was 
the dual division of castes - the idangai or the valangai - 
which Stein characterised as ‘potential social formations' 
capable of being mobilised for a number of purposes but 
‘which were not corporate or continuous in character’. 
While the brahmadéya-s fostered ‘integrative cultural 
bonds among the dominant peasant folk', the idangai and 
vValangei fostered similar links ‘among a variety of 
dependent peoples’. *° Stein also argued that coalitions 
of castes was necessary because prior to the thirteenth 
century - when urbanisation provided a basis for co- 
operation on a level larger than that of the nadu, for 
the artisans and traders, at least - it was perhaps the 
only way by which non-brahmana groups could co-overate 


on a supra-local basis. ‘+ The logical culmination of 


Previous fn. 


which K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and others have 
drawn attention. Supra-locality rulers dramati- 
cally extended the basis of their power beyond 
the locality peasantry from whom they had emerged 
and beyond an earlier alliance with rural 
Brahmans." Ibid., pe 252. 


39 Stein ‘Coromandel Trade', p. 56; Stein, ‘Inte- 
gration of the Agrarian Structure', pp. 177-8. 
40 Stein, Peasant State and Society, pp. 173-4. 


for Stein's discussion on the idangai and valangei 
groups. % 
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these extra-nadu links he argued was the ejection of the 
nadu from its position of primacy in medieval Tamil culture 


and society, ** 


and the collapse of the system of localised 
management of resources ~ the nidu and the brahmadéya - 
also led to the fall of the C-é6la state. 

This perception of the dec_line ofthe nadu-s 
and the brahmadéya-s, we shall argue, requires some major 
modifications. In the first place it is doubtful whether 
the citrameli-s were territorial assemblies as maintained 
by Stein and by K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyer. The inscriptions 
of the citrameli-s cited by X.V. Subrahmanya Aiyer*? and 
by Burton Stein all refer to grants of taxes to temples. 
There is nothing however to show that these bodies possessed 
any administrative power apart from the power to grant 


taxes, in association with other bodies like the padinen- 


vishaiyattdm,"* nagarattom,*? Elubattonpadandttug Padinen— 


42 Ppa d,s pe 174. 

43 SII/VI/40,41,47; ViI/129. ARE, 601 of 1902; al, 
2, 154 of 1903. 

44 People of the eighteen vishaya-s, SII/VI/40; 
VII/129. 

45 Merchants, urban dwellers, SII/VI/40; VII/ 


129. 
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Bhimi, *© the Wangudigai Padinen—bhtumi Desi Disai- 
vilatiga-Digai-Ayirattaisfurruvar, *! Wattu-cetti-s, 7% 


Dévala-~cetti-s,*? 30 


Jayapala-s, nam-makkal >> and 


7 a 

Sirappudai-kalangai.°* Indeed, Stein had himself realised 
that existing epigraphical records indicate that the 
citrameli-s had only a few fimctions, primarily making 


endowments to temples. ?° 


The role of these assemblies, 
we would like to suggest here, was limited to the making 
of these donations (which was almost entirely done by 
the granting of taxes, and consequenfy there is little 
evidence to show that they were ‘provincial’ or ‘terri- 


torial’ assemblies empowered to regulate all important 


matters affecting 'supra-local' areas. 


46 People of the seventy-nine nadu-s SII/VII/129. 

47 The 1500 traders within the eighteen vishaya-s 
ARE, 601 of 1902. 

48 Traders of the nadu, ARE, 601 of 1902. 

49 Caravan Traders, X.V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, 'The 


Largest Provincial Organisations in Ancient India’, 
The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (N.5), 
Vol. XLV, p. 73; ARE, 601 of 1902. 


50 Caravan Traders, ibid. 
SL ‘Our sons', a body comprising vhe flag—bearers 


of the army, ibid. 
52 'The distinguished persons of mixed caste, ibic. 


53 Stein, op. cit., p. 219. 
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Another way of viewing the citraméli-periya- 
nadu-s would be by conceiving them to be agencies for the 
collection of revenue from the peasant populations and 
handing over these to the State, especially since Stein 
himself suggests that the Cola state did not possess a 
54 


strong centralised bureaucracy. While, further research 
on the distribution of places mentioned in “she inscrip- 
tions of the citraméeli-s, their social composition and 
their range of activities is urgently needed before we 
can reach even a rudimentary degree of certainity, may 

we add that during tne Vijayanagara period the gift of 
certain toll-incomes (magamai) on articles of merchandise 
such as cotton, yarn, cloth, etc., made by the Vira 
Balafija guild of Ayyavole at Animala (Kamalavuram Tk., 
Cuddapah Dt.) in A.D. 1531-32? and the donation of fees 
by the nanadési-s to the temples at Nellore in 4.D. 


13647° at Tirukkelukkunram (Chingleput @k., and Dt.) in 


54 e.g. Stein, ‘The State and the Agrarian Order', 
p- 73 ff. 
55 ARE, 200-202 of 1937-38. 


56 NDI/II/N/78; ARE, 80 of 1953-54. 
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AsD. 1376°' and at Srimushnam (Chidambaram k., SA Dt.) 

in Asb. 1379°° and by the AyyavOle merchants at larayane- 
vanam (Puttur @k., Ot.Dt.) in A.D. 162297 tend to support 
our conjecture? If this was the case, it would explain, 
partially at least, the link between the periyangdu-s and 
the merchant guilds that was noticed by Stein. Thus, in 
the absence of a strong, centralised bureaucracy, the 
ninadé$i-s and the periyanadu-s perhaps perfomed the 

role of an agency for the collection of taxes from members 
of the mercantile and agricultural communities respectively. 
With the decline of the Cola-s and the subsequent rise of 
the Vijayanagara state which was based on a centralised 
bureaucracy and a system of granting specified revenues 

from specified areas in lieu of salaries for the performance 
of military, secular and religious functions, °° the need 

to have agencies for the collection of taxes fran 
agricultural communities, did not exist any longer and 


consequently the periyanadu-s were eliminated. 


57 ARE, 175 of 1932-535 and para 357. 
58 ARE, 360 of 1958-59. 
59 Thp/I/Ct.; ARE, 377 of 19l.. 


60 infra , Poe. 
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There is, of course, one significant difference 
between the periyanadu-s and the guilds of merchants and 
artisans and it is important to recognise this as there 
is a superficial resemblance between them. iioreover, 

Some guilds - that of the kaixkola-s or weavers, for 
instance - were called lighaénadu-s or ilanddu- s which are 
terms similar to the peri anadu, but which is not consi- 
dered by most historians to be a ‘territorial assembiy',°+ 
The variation in the Status of these two bodies arise 
from the disparities in the nature of the two social 
groups concerned, the peasants and the artisans. The 
peasants, as modern social science has quite rightly 
defined the term, are independent cultivators with an 
economic rationality peculiar to them.°2 Indeed in 
peasant societies, the cultivator values his independence so 


whighly that to preserve it he often over-exploits himself 


61 For associations of artisans see infra.)P 3415 
62 See A.V. Chayanov, The Theory of the Peasant 


Economy, D. Thorner, B. Kerblay and R.E.F. Smith 
LCR Richard De Irwin Inc., Homewood, 1966; 

le ,Kerblay, ‘Chayanov and the Theory of 
Pebbak thy as a specific-type of economy', in 
Teodor Shanin (ed.), Peasants and Peasant 
Societies : Selected Readings, Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, 1976, pp. 150-66. 
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and the other constituent elements of his family labour 
unit so much that they may be at a lower standard of 

living than a wage labourer. Given this importance attached 
to their land as a consequence of the high value placed 

on their independence, the peasants are unable to take 

much effective action as a collectivity. ‘this is because 
the dominant sections of society can always threaten to 

take away their land. as a result of this, the traditional 
forms of peasant proteé&& have been, in medieval South . 
India and elsewhere in the world, tax boycotts or migra- 
tions. The latter of these forms of rebellion — for which 
there is some evidence in medieval Jay aiikohd acd amanda lan®*~ 
is in a sense self-defeating as it removes, at least 
temporarily, the basis for their status as a distinct 
social category. Consequently, such forms of protest 

were resorted to only in circumstances of extreme 

adversity. 

The artisans, on the other hand, were more 
capable of sustained social action and this is shown 
clearly in inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period when 
they successfully attempted to raise their social status - 


an action which we do not see the peasants even attempting 


63 Int ra. pp-206-2? 
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to oppose, let alone make similar demands themselves ,°4 
The artisans were able to mount effective challenges to 
established authority primarily because they could unite 
together more easily - concentrated as they were in large 
numbers in the larger urban centres and in the vicinity 
of the larger temples. This enabled them also to act 
as a collectivity, a social class, by the perception of 
the common elements of self-interest among them. The 
peasants, on the other hand were not united in a single 
place of wrk, spread out as they were on their separate 
plots of land. Further, the seasonal nature of agricul- 
tural operations perhaps, did not permit them to be away 
from their fields for considerable periods of time and 
this consequently reduced the effectiveness and scope 
of collective action by them, Similar constraints, quite 
obviously, did not apply to the artisans. 

The towns certainly played a significant role 
in the creation of a basis for supra—-localcooperut ion 
among artisans and traders and perhaps provided an 


impetus to the valahgai-idangai division. ‘whe urbanisation 


64 For collective social action by the kaik«<ola~s 
and others see infra. pp. Bya-7 
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of the twelfth century also perhaps contributed to the 
decline of the brahmadéya~s by replacing the latter to 
a considerable extent in the sphere of secular fimctions. 
However, a far more important reason for the 
decline of the systems of localised management of resources 
the ngdu-s end the brahmadéya-s was perhaps the expansion 
of peasant settlements to the interior areas of the Tamil 
country, away from the relatively more fertile areas along 
the coast and along the banks of the major rivers, as 
more effective techniques were evolved for the managenent 
of water Sescurcess° 
The importance of irrigation was well recognised 
in medieval south India. VijfanéSvara, who lived at 
Kalyan, near Bedar, about the time of Vikramaditya (A.D. 
1076-1127) wrote 


When after obtaining the pemission of the owner of the 
field either by request or by payment of money, a mun 
wishes to erect a dam for water, or sink a well and if 
the owner of the field obstructs him, the owner himself 
is punishable. she construction of a dam to a water flow 
should not be stopped by the owner of the field, even 
though it destroys another's land, provided that it 
causes little injury and is productive of mech benefit 
(to many). A well, moreover, as it occupies a small 
portion of land, causes little injury but is beneficial 


65 For a discussion on the spread of agriculture 
see SUPE Se pp. Vey 
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on account of the abundance of water (in it) should 
never be stovped. The use of a well, moreover, is 
indicative, by implication of a small well, a water 
pond and the like others.66 


Irrigation, continued to play an important role durin; 
the period of the Vijayamagara Empire, as is clearly 
shown in a significant, prescriptive text of that age, 


the Amuktamalyada, which states that 


The extent of a kingdom is the means for the acquisition 
of wealth. (Therefore) even if the land is limited (in 
extent), excavate tanks and canals and increase the pros- 
perity of the poor (cultivator) by leasing him the land 
for low ari and Koru so that you may obtain wealth as 
well as (religious) merit.67 


66 rgtaksar&, ii, 156 cited in 4. Appadorai, Sconomic 
Conditions in southern India (1000-1500 a.D.), 
ladras University distorical Series 10. 12, Uni- 
versity of iiadras, iadras, Vol. I, 1936, pp.20i-2. 


67 Amuktamalyada, 4. 204 ff {32/7 cited in K.a. 
iilakanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, Furtuer 
sources Of Vijayanazara History, wuadras Univer- 
sity Historical Series, No. 18, University of 
liadras, Vol. ili, 1946, p. 158. ‘his passage is 
also translated as "The extent of the state is 
not the cause of its prosperity. ‘hen a state 
is small in extent then both virtue / 'dharma't 7 
and prosperity / ‘artha' / will increase only 
when tanks and irrigation channels are construc-— 
ted and favour is show to the poor cultivators 
in the matter of taxation and service", quoted 
in A. Rangaswami, *Political Maxims of the 
mmperor-Poet Krishnadéva Raya", Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. VI, pt. III, 1925, p. 69; cited in 
Burton Stein, ‘fhe State, The Temple and Agri- 
cultural Development ; A Study in hedieval South 
India', Mconomic Weekly Annual Number, No. 12, 
1961, p. 179. It is important to note here 
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Given the well-recognised importance of irriza- 
tion in medieval South India and the necessity for such 
techniques for the regulation of water supply, it is 
surely pertinent, to ask, who constructed, managed and 
maintained these projects? Among the range of vossibili- 
ties of persons, or groups of persons who could have carried 
out this function are the State represented bythe king; 


the chief officers of the state; the nattar; the periya- 


nattar; the sabha-s of the brahmadeya-s; and the temples. 
While the king and the chief officers of state 
would undoubtedly have welcomed an intensification and 
extension of agriculture through the construction of 
irrization works as such projects promoted the territorial 
extension and political integration of the peasant 
society°® and augmented their revemes at the same time, 


the costs of maintaining these works would have been 


Previous fn. 


that in the letter rendering of this passage 
‘Koru' is translated as 'services', implying 
thereby that the cultivator had to paydabour- 
rents in addition to money-rents. 


68 For example, the extension of agrarian settle- 
ments in the interior areas of the two Arcot 
districts and in Kongumandalam in the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth century. Stein, 


Peasant State and society, p. 216. 
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enormous. This is because the maintenance of irrigation 
tanks and canals in good repair all over the territories 
under their rule would have meant that the state would 
have had to shoulder the costs of a large army of workmen, 
and of a bureaucracy to oversee the deployment of the 
former. 

During the period of the Vijayanagara smpire, 
one of the methods by which the nayaka-s attempted to 
maintain the irrigation works was to donate the fish- 


revenue — the champala-rokkam, °? or the eriminpatt , 19 


or the eriminvilaippan TL soy the removal of silt in 


the tanks, |? Sometimes, in addition to the fish revemes, 


other revenues like the velik-kuli-ppanam and the vasal- 


13 ana 


kulippanam were also set apart for this purpose. 
there is an interesting inscription from Alluru (Hl. %k., 


and Dt.) of a slightly later period (i.e. A.D. 1638-39) 


69 ARE, 133 of 1921. 

70 ARE, 145 of 1924. 

71 ARE, 47 of 1953-34. 

72 See also ARH, 69 of 1909; 194 of 1921; 424 of 


1922; 34 of 1933-34; 41 of 1954-35; 421 of 1957- 
38; 167 of 1943-44; 16 of 1944-45. 


713 Anu, 47 of 1955-54. 
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/- a 
which records a directive issued by Srimat Velugoti 


Venkatapati Nayaningaru ordering 


that the tank mera-s of the various villages collected 

in the prescribed manner should be spent for the mainte- 
nance of the tanks of the respective villages. ftherefore, 
whether the village be under sandhata or under an gmaradar 
or lessee, or whoever be the rulers, the grain collected 
aS tank mera-s must be spent on the tanks. If, in doing 
work to the tanks and channels with the grain realized as 
tank méra-s, any one objects, or if any kapu or karnan 
obstructs, or if any one removes this inscription, he will 
be considered to have been born to the vetti of this 
village and to have given his wife to the’vetti of this 
village.74 : 


Consider too, another inscription of the same period 
from Kakaturu (Hl. @k., and Dt.), which when recording 


the grant of a village as an amaram states, 


Therefore the different kinds of grain received from this 
village as mera-s should be spent on doing earthwork to 
the tank. Therefore, we have given this with libations of 
water on the holy occasion of lunar eclivse on this afore- 
said tithi. They should therefore do the tank work as 
long as the sun and the moon exist. Those who fail to do 
so will incur the sin of killing cows and bradhmana-s on 
the river Ganges. ‘They will_be considered to have given 
their wives' honour to the toti; they will be considered 
to have sucked the yard of a horse. If they fail to xee 
this they will be considered to have given their (wives' 
honour to the vetti.75 


14 NDI/II/W/1. 
75 NDI/II/N/24; see also NDI/II/W/23. 
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the nayake-s,!° as well as other persons of 


v7 also constructed tanks and canals. In 


the time, 
addition, tne nayaka-s appear to have regulated tne 
supply of water resources by granting permission to dig 


78 79 onus, for 


tanks and to use water from the tanks. 
example, an inscription from Siddhalingamadam (Tirukxoyi- 
lur wk., SA Dt.) records an order of an agent of Vaiyapne- 
Nayaka giving the benefit of the irrigation canal flowing 
through Akkalimangalam and Puduppalaiyam to the residents 
of those villages, as the people of Idaiyaru declined to 
utilise it. his transaction was ratified by the latter 


in the presence of muddirai-manushan Venkatayyan, °° 
ee ee 


76 @.g- ARS, 417 of 1905; 175 of 1921; 27, 54 of 
1933-34; 227 of 1936-37; 31 of 1944-45; 82 of 

77 @eg. SIL/AVII/722; ake, 665 of 1904; 648 of 1979; 
226 of 1931-32; 114, 156 of 1933-34; .2us8/I/224. 

78 e.g. ARu, 87 of 1908. 

719 6g. Ax, 391 of 1911; 3505 of 1 ; 22 £ 
19€1-62." ; 953-54; 30 

80 ARE, 265 of 1936-37. See also ARH 357 of 1923 


cited in 7.V. ilahalingam, Administration and 
Social Life Under Vijayanarar, Yol. II, Univer- 
sity of Madras, iadras, 1975, p. 90. 
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Further, an inscription from sondahgi (Cg., @k., and Lt.) 
of the time of Vira NaraSingaraya iiayaka records that 
the rate of water-cess (nir-kuli ) to be levied on the 
bhatta-vritti lands in Kondangi, Nellikuppam, Timmenan- 
kuppam, Vengalakuppam and Palavéri was fixed by Lingamma- 
aiyya-Nayinar, the agent of the king, ot The water-tax 
was also granted occasionally to the temples .°* Moreover, 
while disputes concerning the use of irrigation facilities 
between villages were sometimes amicably settled, °° the 
state was also called in for arbitration on occasion. 4 
Another agency which could have constructed and 
maintained irrigation projects were the Sabha-s of the 
brahmadeya-s. Such brahmadéya-s containing a large pro- 
portion of ‘non—productive' people would necessarily 
have to be located in areas which had a relatively high 
surplus. As the comparatively more arid areas of the 
interior Tamil country could not produce this large 


surplus, the brahmadéya-s were not established there in 


numbers sufficient to make then a major agency for the 


———— 


81 ARE, 54 of 1934-35. 
82 ARE, 355 of 1925. 
83 e.g. ARE, 3576 and 424 of 1909; 200 of 1923; 


419 of 1925; 240 of 1936-37. 
84 e.g. ARE, 3557 of 1923. 
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management of water resources. 

In the arid and semi-arid regions the nat tar 
and the periyanattar » Who as Stein observed were conposed 
primarily of the more prosperous sections of the peasantry, 
were also likely to have been absent for a similar reason - 
the non-availability of a large surplus. Further, by the 
time of the Vijayanagara period, the periyanadu-s had 
declined considerably. Stein had argued that the extension 
of territories under the control of the nayaka-s was an 
important reason for the decline of the periyanadu-s as 
the agriculturists who dominated these bodies could not 
adequately represent the interests of the people, mainly 
pastoral and nomadic, of these territories newly added 
to the 'macro-region'. He also said that another contri- 
butory factor to the decline of these organisations was 
the hostility of the nayaka-s as the former represented 


potential rival cenires of power, °> The decline of the 


85 While Stein appears to think that the citrameli- 
eriyanadu~s Beas ed to exist in the period of a 
hundred years that separate the fall of the Cola~s 
from the conquest of Jayankondacolamandalam by 
the Vijayanagara rulers, we do have some epigra- 
phical evidence of the existence of these bodies 
upto the sixteenth century. An inscription of 
the reign of Vira BufKana Udaiyadr from Sirukarun- 
pur (Arkonam Tk., HWA Dt.) records, for instance, 
a gift of land gs tax-free sarvamanya-ogara in 
the village of Sirukarumbur alias iuddana- 


fn. continues... 
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itinerant trading guilds was further attributed by him 
to the demise of the periyanadu-s. 

In this connection we must also stress that it 
is not necessary to assume that people from sedentary 
agricultural villages colonized the interior areas after 
defeating nomadic and pastoral tribesmen. One of the 
possible ways by which peasant settlements were established 
in the interior regions of the Tamil cowmtry would be by 
the spread of agricultural technology including the 
techniques of water management without a concomitant 
migration of large populations of peasants. This process 
could nossibly be aided by some inducements from the state 
or from its chief officers, as it would be easier to 
control sedentary povoulations tha} it would be to superin- 
tend non-sedentary peoples. Indeed, Stein had himself 
noted that the non-peasant peoples in South India had 


‘shared to a greater extent than similar peoples elsewhere 


Previous fn. 


dannayakka... alias citramelichchaturedimangalamn 
in Kavéripakkapparru in Puduviir-Kottam of Jayan- 
kondacOlamandalam probably by the Téndaimandala- 
nattavar. ARE, 188 of 1968-69 and p. 12. An- 
other inscription, this time from Arasgankalani 
(Saidapet Tk., Cg. Dt.) appears to register a 
grant of land, to the cittiramélinperumpalli of.... 
nayakar-vilagem in Puliylr-kottam as Pallichchan- 
dam. ‘This fragmentary and damaged inscription 
which is written in characters of about the six- 
teenth century is inscribed on a slab on the back 
of which is an ensemble of designs which form the 
emblem of the citrameli. ARE, 186 of 1961-62. 


ss 
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the culture of the peasantry.” snother way in which 


peasant settlements may have spread is by the extension 


of agriculture by people of adjacent nadu~s into a single 
micro-—ecological unit in one of the marginal lands. This 
possibility would be contrary to Stein's thesis that the 
nadu-s were an ethnic as well as an ecological wit as 
the nadu formed in this fashion cannot lay clain to a 
common ethnic origin. 

The temple was another agency which was capable 
of undertaking the construction of irrigation tanxs and 
channels, ‘these institutions had one significant advan- 
tage over the other agencies in that the former were 
spread all over the Tamil country as they were the most 
importent of the instruments adopted for the spread of 


what has been called ‘the process of sanskritization' 


a 


86 Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 76. He 
adds, "A measure of this shared culture has been 
the ease with which non - or partially - vea- 
santized warriors of hills and dry plains were 
able to establish themselves as masters over 
peasant peooles until the nineteenth century. 
During the pre-Pallava period, when conditions 
were fluid andthe peasant frontier constantly 
expanding, physical and cultural proximity 
provided the opportwnity for close interaction 
even within a generally hostile and comvetitive 
context." toc. cit. 
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and as they were also an integral part of the strategies 
for territorial integration adopted by the rulers of 
Medieval South India. Furthermore, due to the construction 
of large, structural temples and to the forms of worship 
adopted therein, all temples attracted artisan povoulations 
which could help in the construction and maintenance of 
irrigation works. ‘the state, its chief officers and others 
assisted the temples in the mobilisation of the required 
resources by donating money to the $ri-Bhandaran (temple 
treasury) to provide for offerings to the deity on speci- 
fied occasions ‘in perpetuity’. These sums of money 


were invested in eri-kalvay (tanks and channels) and with 


the income derived thereby (idil vilainda mudal kon dua) 
the articles required for the specified offerings were 
to be supplied by the Sri-Bhandarem. The villages where 
the irrigation projects were to be located were sometimes 
specified - at other times it was merely said that such 
programmes should be undertaken in the tiruvida-iyattan 
Villages (i.e. villages granted to the temple). Stein 
also argued that money endowments were made to provide 
for perpetual offerings in preference to land gran‘%s 
because by the intensive development of the villages 
within an area of one hundred square miles around the 
temple, the sthanattar or temple managers were able to 


‘achieve maximum control' over the resources and thus 
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provide the required offerings ‘perpetually’. He had 
also contended that the intensification of agriculture in 
the villages by irrigation provided additional income to 
both the temple and the actual cultivators,°! and he had 
implied that this cemented the political loyalities of 
the people.°> We also have some evidence to indicate 
that temples of different villages sometimes cooperated 
in the construction of irrigation tanks and canals. ‘thus, 
an inscription of A.D. 1584-85 from Tiruvamattur (Villu- 
puram Tk., SA Dt.), records an agreement giver to the 
trustees and treasurers of the Tiruvamattur temple jointly 
by the trustees of the Siva and Yishnu temples of 
Perumbakkam and several other people, permitting the 
former to dig a channel within the limits of Perumbakxan 
to carry water to the tank at Tiruvamattur in exchange 


for 500 kuli of wet land given as compensation in 


87 Burton Stein, ‘the Tirupati Temple * an sconomic 
Study of a iiedieval south Indian Temple', Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Vepartment of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, 1958, pp. 71-23 
Stein, 'The State, the Temple and ugricultural 
Development', p. 179; Stein, Peasant btate and 
Society, ppe 427-9. 


88 Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple', pp. 83-5. 
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Vedampattu. The deed was drawn up, it was further recorded, 
in the presence of Bommu-Reddi, the agent of achyutapva 
Nayakkarayyar.°? we also hear from an inscription that 
as the sthanattar of a temple had no funds to repair 
breaches in the irriration tank of a village to enable 
the resumption of cultivation of some lands, they sold 
a portion of tne temple lands. © Another inscription, 
however, Says that in A,D. 1486-87 portions of their 
lands were sold by the residents of iruvamattur 'to 
the local treasury' for the purpose of digging a channel 
from the river leading to the irrigation channel of the 
village. 

During the Vijayanagara period, while the state, 
92 private individuals, 2? 


the nayaka-s, and the villagers 


89 ARE, 9 of 1922. 


90 ARE, 251 of 1906, 1906-07, para 53 cited in 
t.V. Mahalingam, ov. cit., pp. 88-9. He also 
cites in this regard ARE, 241 of 1906. 


gL ARE, 7 of 1922, cited in Mahalingam, op. cit., 
p.- 85. He also cites E.O., XZ, nb. 259, in this 
connection for the kannada cowmtry. 


92 ARS, 417 of 19053 87 of 1908; 391 of 1911; 410 
of 1912; 648 of 1919; 133, 175, 194 of 1921; 424 
of 1922; 145, 147 of 1924; 353, 498 of 1925; 27, 
34, 47, 54 of 1933-34; 54, 56 of 1934-35; 227, 
265 of 1936-37; 218, 421 of 1957-38; 167 of 1943- 
44; 16, 17, 31 of 1944-45; 82 of 1953-54. 


93 ARE, 9 of 1922; 226 of 1932-52; 114, 156 of 
1933-34. 
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as a collective group, ?* all played roles of varying 
importance in the development of irrigational facilities 
in JayahkondacOlamandalam, even a cursory glance at the 
inscriptions would show that the major part was played 
by the temples. jie would like to maintain here that it 
is this function of the temple that enabled it to become 
one of the crucial institutions of iledieval South India 


and that the inability of the sabha-s, the periyanattar 


and the nattar to become significant agencies for the 
construction and maintenance of the iis aeioual faci- 
lities was an important factor in their decline. 

The develonment of irrigational facilities 
all over the .amil macro-region made a degree of centra- 
lisation, or supra-local cooperation, imperative and 
thereby contributed to the decline of the nadu-s and the 
Sabha-s in another way. This was because these projects 
depended vitally on rivers and there was consequently 
a need to regulate and allocate the supply of water 
between villages on the banks of rivers. uhile the 
temoles could, and did, attempt to solve disputes 
concerning water Supplies which resulted from canals 


constructed to provide for offerings in the temple, 7° 


94 ARE, 376 of 1909; 419 of 1925; 41 of 1954-35; 
240 of 1936-37; 305 of 1953-54. 


95 e.g. “TDES/I/224. 
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these institutions obviously did not have the structues 
necessary to perform this function on a larger scale. We 
have seen?° that in the Vijayanagara period this function 
was assumed by the state or by the nayaka-s and we have 
unfortunately no evidence on this aspect for the Cola 
period. 

Another cause for the decline of tae local 
institutions — the nadu-s and the brahmadeya-s could ve 
the period of political instability which followed the 
decline of the Cola-s and lasted for almost a century. 

The inscriptional evidences for this nveriod of instadility 
are of three types. The inscriptions of the first cate- 
gory refer to invasions of the tamil country by foreign 
warriors. ‘Thus, for exa_mple, an inscription from 
Aarpakkam (Xanchipuram Tk., Cg., Dt.) refers to a Sinhalese 
invasion under the leadersaiv of the generzls Jagadratha 
Dandana aka, Lankkapuri Dandanayaka, et cetera, of the 
Pandya country which forced King Kulasékhara to flee 
ladura. The Sinhalese then attacked the feudatories of 
the Cola~s but they were stopped by the worship of 


137 


'Svamideva' by Edirili-Cola Sambuvaraya! an inscription 


96 Sup ra. pp. 163-4. 
97 Dated in the 5th yr. of Parakesarivarman alias 


evibhuvana-chalravartin Rajadhiraja COledéve (11), 
SII/I/86° ff; ARE, 207 of 1899. 
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dated in the 14th year of Sakalelokachakravartin Venru- 
mankonda Sambuvaraya (ise. aeDe 1535-36) from sruvamattur 
(Villupuram Tk., SA Dt.) also refers to the destruction 
caused by an invasion by wohammadans.?° 

the second category of inscrivtions refer to 
the consequences of invasions. Thus, for example a record 
from Tiruvorriyur, of the seventh regnal year of Sakalaldka- 
chakravartin Rajanarayana Sambuvaraya records that certain 
lands and house sites were confiscated to the temple as 
the owners had dishonestly misappropriated the temple 
treasures buried underground which had escaped the 
iuhammadans (‘ulukkar) who had occuvied the comtry before 
this.?” 

A third category of epigraphical records registez 
political alliances - which is a symptom of insecurity - 
among the Cola feudatories. ‘Thus an inscription from 
Chengam (Siruvannamalai 7k., iis ot.) registers a politi- 


cal compact in the twentieth year of sulottunga Cola Lil 


98 ARE, 434 of 1903. The siuslim chronicles refer 
to an invasion of the ‘tamil coutry by tiheir 
warriors between A.D. 1324 and a.D. 13527 (see 
Indian sntiquary, Jan., 1914), Iie/I/sa. 


99 ARE, 203 of 1912; see also ARE, 287 of 1910. 
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—_ - — - - / « - 
between Karikalacdla-nadalvan and Sengeni Ammayappan 


fe) : : 
200 Sometime later, another inscription from 


the same place informs us that a political alliance was 


entered into by three chiefs - Karikala Cola Adaiyar- 


= = = Se 
nadalvan and Sengeni AmmayappanE Attimallan or Vikrenma 


~ f x - 
Cola Sambuvarayan on the one hand and Vidukadolegiaperumal 


on the other. The signatories to the accord agreed that 


they should help one another in case of attack by otners; 


not urge War against each other; and that they should rot 


food ry 
form alliances with certain chiefs, amons whom Siyaganra 


Was One. 
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these inscriptions seem to imply that in the 


face of invasions the powers of the local chiefs was 


further augmented and this may have been a factor which 


contributed to the decline of the local institutions. 


100 


101 


ARB, 115 of 1900. See also «a. Lilakanta 
Sastri, she Colas, Hadras University Historical 
Series ko. 9, University of uadras, uadras, 1975, 
De io 28 


ARE, 107 of 1900; for other instances see AR%, 

516 of 19023; 223 of 1904. For evidence of poli- 
tical instability during this period also see 

K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, a History of South India ; 
From Prehistoric Times to the Fall of Vijsyanagar, 
Oxford University Press, iiadras, 1976, po. 211i ff. 
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Further, the invasions would have had a greater effect in 
the relatively fertile areas along the coast and along 

the banks of the major rivers which had a larger surplus. 
It was precisely in these areas that the major vart of the 
brahmadeya-s were situated and they must have consequently 
been weakened correspondingly. In support of this sugses- 


tion we may cite a passage from the Koyiloluga which states, 


Creiai ly when there was one rier overdAll the lands of 
Cera, S6la and Pandya Hiandala~s and then there were three 
kings ruling over the tHree mandala-s, in fact, till the 
Saka year 1249, Aksyaa, the three kings did not control 
the dévadaya and brahmadeya lands, but left the: under 
the control of the Brahmans and only eng uired into con- 
plaints received regarding their administration and weted 
out justice duly. Then the :.uhammadans came, laid waste 
the devadana and the deity had to seek,refuge in gardens 
and other places till he came back to Srirangum in Saka 
1293, Paritapi; then all these mandala-s came under the 
Raya, who was the Narapati; and the «aya and his servants, 
viz., the many commanders of forts made gifts of many 
villages with libations of water and began to administer 
the tiruvidaiyattam lands which were dévadana in the same 
way aS they administered the palace lands (aranmanai- 
cairmai) by appointing in Srirangem as their own servants 
a maniyam and a samprati.102 


——e et 


Cn aoe 


102 Koyiloluga, pp. 147-8, translated in Nilakanta 
Sastri and Venkatamanayya, ov. cit., vol. III, 


- 42. The original is reproduced in ibid., 
Og: 115-pe 56% 
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Further, the decline of the Cola-s was followed 
in the Tamil country by the rise of many small principali- 
ties and their gradual consolidation. Thus, for example, 
we are told that while the inscriptions of Venruman-xondan 
Ekambaranatha Sambuv araya (c, 1321-1339) were found only 
in the present-day districts of Chinglevut and North 
Arcot, those of his son, Rajanarayana Sambuvdraya (1339- 
13635) are found also all over the nodern taluka-s of 
Cuddalore and Chidambaram and that the boundary on the 
south of the letter's kingdom was the Gadilam river. 1°? 
Thus it included the large part of the area known as 
Jayankondacolamandalam. One of the consequences of the 
shift of the centre of political power from the daveri 
basin to Virinchipuram on the north bank of the river 
Palar and also to Padaividu, the main fortress of the 
Sambuvaray a-s was that the political end economic vover 
of the rulers became much stronger. ‘This was because it 
was easier for these rulers to surerintend areas close 
to the royal seats of residence. iioreover, as the terri- 


7 
tory ruled by the Sambuvaraya-s was much smaller then tlc 


eee oe 


10% A. Krishnaswami, The Tamil Country under 
Vijayanagara, Annamalai University Historical 
Series,ifo. 20, Annamalai University, -nnamalai- 
nagar, 1964, p. 13. 
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domains of the COla-s it was necessary for them to exercise 
greater control over the territories under their suzger- 
eignty, if they were to Satisfy their large consumption 
requirements. In this connection, we may also observe 
that Burton Stein had noted that during the Ttola period 
the state had exercised far greater pover in the Kaveri 
basin than elsewhere in their domains.+°4 therefore, it 
is suggested here that tne rise of small principalities 
after the fall of the Cola-s — i.e., the Sambuvaray a-s of 
Jayankondacolamandalam ~- contributed to the decline of the 
nhadu-s because the former assumed a more direct control 
over resources. 

Ve have seen, then, that the major strategies 
for territorial integration adopted by the Pallava-Cola 
rulers were the patronage of temples and vlaces of vil- 
grimage and the support given by them .o the brahmana-s. 
During this period, the brahmadeya-s and the nadu-s appear 
to have enjoyed considerable autonomy. iIlowever, the 
development of the economy and the growth of towns led to 
greater co-operation between peoples of the differen 


nadu localities which began, by the twelfth century, to 


undermine the autonomy of the nadu-s and brahmadeya-s. 


inoreover, the spread of agriculture into tne arid and 


104 Be Stein, 'The Segmentary iutate', pe 44. 
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semi-arid regions of the Tamil country led to an enhance- 
ment of the role of the temples due to their role in the 
maintenance and construction of tne irrigation projects. 
This rise in the status of the temples was probably at the 
cost of the systems of localised management of resources. 
The spread of the irrigation network which both caused and 
accompanied the agrarian expansion necessitated greater 
centralisation of authority to allocate and regulate the 
supply of water and this imperative made further inrosds 
into the tottering fabric of local autonomy. The erosion 
of the powers of the nadu-s and the brahmadéya-s were 
probably very significant in the demise of the cola state. 
the fall of the Cola-s was followed by a period of voli- 
tical instability and civil discord which wreaked havoc 

on the tamil country. In this process the brahmadeya-s, 
which were largely situated in the more fertile areas, 

may have been devastated to a considerable extent. che 
nadu-s in these areas would also have suffered an almost 
identical fate. During this period, too, tnere arose 
Small principalities on the ruins of the Gola empire which 
perhaps made successful assaults on the nadu and brannadéeye 
autonomy. This was because it was easier for these 

small kingdoms to exercise power over their domains more 


effectively and to exploit the resources there more 
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directly than it was for the Cola-s who had relatively 
much larger territories to control. Thus, by a combi- 
nation of various factors a considerable erosion of the 
autonomy of the nadu-s and brahmadéya-s occurred by the 


fourteenth century. 


II 


In about a hundred years after the fali of the 
Colaes a new form of agrarian integration crystallised 
in the Tamil country. The most significant feature of 
105 


this form was perhaps the nayankara system. this 


system, which .ppadorai tells us was first mentioned in 
an inscription of ..D. 1314, 106 appears to be a system 
whereby the emperor granted land called amaram or Sirmai 
to officers called nayaka-s or gmaranayaka-s. They were 
to administer the revenues to these territories end then 


remit a portion of the revenues to the king and vere also 


required to contribute men and horses to the Imperial 


105 As mentioned earlier, at some points in hi: 
recent book, Stein denied the existence of 
the nayankara system aS system, see supra, 
Ppp e 40=1 e 


106 Ae Appadorai, ODe Cite, Vol. il, De 694, citing 
ARE, 131 of 1917. 
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army. Such tenure was called the nayakattanam service 
and is termed as ‘revenue farming' by Appadorai. 107 

In his most consistent formulation of the 
nayaka system Stein saw them as warriors who fled from 
tluslim persecution in the north and who captured the 
nuclear areas of the former Cola state. These seizures 
he argued were merely validated by the Vijayanasara ruler 
a8 the de facto power was vested in the nayaka-s.08 
the basis of the power of the nayaku-s was their superior 


military technology??? 


and the support offered to themx by 
Telugu and. Kannada migrants - as most of the nayaka~s 
themselves were from these linguistic commumities. wJhis 
base was further strengthened by alliances with peasant 


groups who had held an inferior status under the nattar - 


° 


the Palli-s, for instance, in South Arcot and in Kongu and 
the Maravar—-s in vadurai, 22° As we have already described 


the method of surolus extraction by the nayaka-s in Stein's 


107 Ibid., pe 692. 
108 Elsewhere Stein had also argued that the nsayako-s 


were creatures of the Raya. See sunra, p. 43. 
109 Supra, ppe 38-9. 
110 Stein, Peasant State and Society, poe 442-5. 
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analysis, we shall examine here some of the consequences, 
in this reasoning, of the consequences of the new form of 
agrarian integration. Perhaps, most important of the 
results of the crystallization of the nayaka system was 
that the village rather than the nadu became the basic 

unit of agriculture. Further, the management of agrarian 
activities was done by "well-differentiated, individual 
'pig-men' / and / not / by_/ the anonymous nattar of Cola 
times." ‘this also resulted in the ‘rural entreprenuershiv 
of village big ment, 7+2 The nayaka system also continued 
the process of integrating those varts of the 'macro-region' 
which had only marginal significance as agrarian regions 
earlier -— parts of the interior of South Arcot and the u»y- 


land areas of Kohgu. tt 


Some further consequences of the 
establishment of the nayaka system were as follows: the 
promotion of urbanization in a bid to maximise control 
over resources}~~* the increase in the status of local 
traders at the exvense of the itinerant suilds and the 


restriction of the functioning of the older trade network 
115 


to the supply of essentials and luxuries; and to an 

111 Supra, pe 35. 

112 Stein, Ope. cit.;, PPe 416-7. 

113 Ibid., pe 216. 

114 Ibid., p. 481; Stein, ‘Integration of the agrarian 


System', p. 193; supra, vv. 53-4. 


115 Stein, ‘Coromandel Trade’, p. 58; Supra, o- 34. 
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unstable system of power as there was constant competivion 
among warriors for the control of more resources. Svein 
also argued that the Raya appointed branmana officers to 
to check the fissivarous tendencies of the nayaka-s.t>° 
The most persu_asive evidence against this con- 
ception of the nayaxa-s is perhaps the constant references 
that have come down to us of the military conquests of, and 
Campaigns by, the imperial forces in the Tamil country .*?! 
Further evidence of royal power comes from tne reign of 
béevaraya II. «an inscription of a.D. 1447-48 registers any 
order (rayasam) of the king to the trustees (t43nattar) 
of the temple of Tiruvorriyur (Saidapét Tk., Cg. Dt.) in 
Chandragiri-rajya vhich records that "the mahésvera-s 
of the temple complained to the king that the tenants, 
servants and otner residents of the villages owned by 
the temple had been much distressed by the imposition 
of taxes such as jodi, mugamparvai, ahasalai, Sambadum 
and visSéshadayam and also by the lease-system introduced 


by government officers for adoption by the trustees. ‘whe 


116 Supra, pe 39. 
117 Supra, pDe 44-5. 
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worship in the teaple, too was not conducted as usual, 


for the same reason. Thereupon, it was ordered that the 


above taxes together with arigi-kanam good bull (nallerudu), 


good cow (nal-paSu), vetti and kattayam be thereafter 


ee 


collected by the mahéSvara-s of the temple; that the 
leased lands already paid for, be redeemed (by money 
received from the royal treasury); and that worship in 
the temple be revived as vefore "178 Inscriptions of 

the Same ruler, dated in A.D. 1429 also record the resent- 
ment of the villagers against theharassment by royal 
officers and holders of land on jivita tenure (i.e. with 
the right to use the revenue from the lands or village 
granted in lieu of a salary) and their apveal to the king. 


Thus an inscription from Vriddachalam (Vriddhachalam 7k., 


SA Dt.) of april 29, 1429 records that 


the members of the valangai and idangai (castes) met 
together in the courtyard of the temple of Tirumudukun- 
remudaiya-Nayinar at that village (i.e. Vriddhachalam) 


118 ARS, 1912-13, 226 of 1913 and vara 54. See also 
ARE, 313 of 1954-55 from Kanchivuram, Kanchinuran 
fk., Cg. st., for a similar inscrinvtion dated in 
the same year. For similar inscrintions in areas 
outside Jayahkondacdlamandalam in the same year, 
see for example ARE, 113 of 1936-37 and vara 56 
from Jambu-Kesvaram, firuchirapalli Tk., and wt. 
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and came to the decision that, since the officers of the 
king (rajanya-s) and the owmers of jivita-s Lhe 
and the kaniyalam and the brahmana-s took the rajakam (i.e. 
taxes), none of the Valahsai and’ ldafgai veovle should 
give them shelter and that (none of the veovle of the two 
sects) born in the country should write accowmts for them 
or agree to their proposals. If anyone proved a traitor 

to the country (by acting against this settlement), behe 
should be stabbed.119 


Another inscription from the same place dated 
the 7th of July 1429 record the rates of taxes in grain 
and money fixed by the natturvar of lrungdlapadi, the 
urar of srumburparru, Viragomapura-parru and another, by 
the people of the eighteen districts, the kaikkolar, the 
tendirimjr, the Senaik-kuda-iyar, the manradi-s, the 
kanmélar, the san...., the six classes of kudi-s and the 


oil mongers after their meeting in the Vidivitahkan 
120 


Pirukkavananm,. Similar inscriptions dated in the same 

renee 

119 ARE, 1917-18,92 of 1918 and para 68, pv. 163. 

120 ARH, 1917-18, 91 of 1918 and para 68, p. 164. 
The record gives the following rates of taxa- 
tion: 


~ 


"On one ma of wet lands on which dry crovs 
were cultivated and on one m2 of dry land on 
which wet crops were raised includinz the 
cultivation of plantains and_sugarcane.... 
One kalam of paddy on each ma. 


fn. continuss.... 
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year have come from a number of places — from Pennadan 


(Vriddhechalam Tk.)??) syavanaéar (2irukcoyilur 7k.) 
(both from Sa Dt.),+°* for example. rom areas outside 


Jayankondacdlamandalam, sinilar inscriptions dated in 


the same year have been found. One of then, from 


Previous fn. 


For dry crops raised on wet ... Two tuni of grain on each 


lands ma 
For wet crops raised on eo. One tuni and one Dadakio 
dry lands on each ma 


On ea-ch person doing Vetti ... Half panan 
service in the several coun- ° 
tries and the eighteen dis- 


tricts 

On xaikkola-s ~e. Half pan on each loon 
(tari 

On Senaikkudaiyar eee Half panam each 

On fishermen eee Half panam each 

On manradi~s eo. Half panam on each kudi 


On each of the six classes eee Half panam on eaca kudi 
of kudi makkal : 


: 


On the loom of the paraiya-s ... Quarter panam on each loom 


On the kottvil of the Vetti-s ... One-eighth panam on eaca 
a sa Kottil (Lbid.f. 


121i ARB, 246 and 254 of 1928-29. 


Pores 
122 ARH, 490 of 1937-38 anal64. 
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xorukkai (idayavaram Tk., Tanjavur Dt.), says 


that the ninety-eight sub-sects of the Valanrai and the 
ninety-eight sub-sects of the Idangai joined together and... 
‘because they did not tax us according to the yield of the 
crop, but levied the taxes unjustly... we were about to 

run away. ‘Then we realized that because we of the whole 
country (mandalem) were not united in a body, we were 
unjustiy (déalt with).... Hereafter we shall not pay 
anything levied unlawfully.'123 


An inscription of UVevaraya II dated 30th 
September 1446 from Ziruvennainallur (Jirukxoyilur ‘%x., 
SA Dt.) also records that as the Inavari and Idangsi-ve ri 
collected fr-om the Valangai and Idangai communities 
were exorbitant and the villagers had migrated elsewhere, 
the king sent an order to Uagarasa-Udaiyar authorising nin 
to cancel these taxes, and as AnnapparUdaiyar to whom this 
order Was communicated for execution engraved it only at 
certain places, a further petition was presented to 
Nagarasa-Udaiyar and this order was then caused to be 
engraved at M4 ruvennainallir .+*4 inigration of villasers 


due to excessive taxation has often been noted, before 


123 ARE, 1917-18, 216 of 1917 and para 68, vo. 163-4. 
See also an inscription from Tiruvaigavir (Papane- 
sam Tk., Tanjavur Dt.) dated in the same year, 
ARE, 1914-15, 59 of 1914 and para 44, 


124 ARE, 426 of_ 1921; see also ARE, 1904-05, 23 of 
1905 from i Kilur in the same taluk and district. 
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and after the reign of Devaraya. 
One varticularly interesting incident is when 


the peasants of Kavuntala Sima took refuge in the terri- 


tory of Adil Shah during the reign of Krishnadévaraya and 
when the latter, after deciding to declare war on the 
former, called a meeting of his officers, Nuniz revorts 
that Saluva Timma pronosed that the surrender of refugees 
harboured by adil Shah should be demanded by the Raya, 
Venkataramanayya identifies these refugees -— the 'many 
land-owners and debtors to His dighness' in iuniz's 


126 127 


words - as the 'ryots' of Kavatala Sima. 


From the inscriptions cited above it is 
apparent that the king had the powers to enforce deéeci- 
Sions regarding the collection of taxes; that ofticers 
of the King were stationed in different parts of the 


empire; and that contrary to prevalent belief, popular 


125 @eg- ARE, 1900-01, 276 of 1900 and para 10; 
36 of 1913; 1915-16, 246 and 247 of 1916, po. 141- 
3; 1917-16, 103 of 1918 and para 69, n. 165; 
pe t65; 2 90 of 1928-29; 208 of 1934-35; 362 of 
eee ane and oe 1921. sor nigrations of 
shepherds (manradi-s) see, e.g. ARs, 450 of 1921; 
13 of 1933-34. iso see A. Apvadorai, ov. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 310 fn. 959; Boa. Saletore, Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanszare “mpi 


versity of Ladras, iiadras, 1935, ov. 95, 241-5. 


126 Fernao Nuniz, Chronicle of Fernso liuniz (written 
probably A.v. 1536-37), Or. by zobert Sewell, 
Forgotten umpire - Vijayanagar +: «a Contribution 
to the History of India, National sook trust, 
New Deihi, 1970, vo. 323. 

127 Venkataramanayya, ODe | cit es YDe yQ— 120, 
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rebellions occured in the Vijayamagara period. out 
we must also attempt, to provide an explanation for tie 
extraordinary spread of discontent and unrest during 
the reign of Devaraya II. In this endeavour, we must 
renember, that the peasant revolts that we have just 
noticed, are likely to be the result of long years of 
oppression and not caused merely by one or two arbitrary 
actions by a few unscrupulous individuals. Also, to 
be able to engrave their decisions against the arbitrary 
actions of local officials (but not, be it noted, ageinst 
the emperor, as they are willing to pay lewfal taxes) 
on stone, their movement must have had widespread and 
continuous supvort, which is difficult to generate almost 
Simultaneously. 

The political historians of the Vijayanagara 
enpire!?® tell us that following the death of Devaraya I, 
the empire entered into a 'time of troubles'. Devaraya was 
succeeded by Ramacandra who died within a few months and 
was succeeded in his turn by Vira Vijayaraya. In the 
same year, aev. 1422 Vijayanagara city was devastated 


by Ahmad Shah 3ahmani, and at the conclusion of the war 


128 vor an excellent account of tne nolitical 
history of tne Vijayanagara period see k.a. 
Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, 
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in iierch of the following year, the VYVijayanagara envire 
was forced to vay enormous revarations. ‘Jhen, in ab. 
1428, Devaraya II who had succeeded to the throne two 
years earlier annexed the Kondavidu coutry and attenvted 
to invade the Gajanati kingdom of Orissa, but allide 
geddy of Rajahmundry brought about peace between the two 
rulers before the commencement of the war. when in 4.4. 
1435, vevaraya helped tne ruler of Rajahmundry to drive 
back the Gajanati forces who had invaded his country. 
In 1435, too, Devaraya subjugated the ruler of Juilon 
and other chieftains in the south. However, in the 
next year he was compelled to pay a vast tribute to 
Ala-ud-Din II, the Bahmani Sultan. Later, in A... 1443, 
Devaraya attemapted an invasion of the dxaichur doab and 
was able to capture :iudgal before he was defeated by 
the forces of wzalik-ut-Zujjar. sue died finaily in av. 
1446, after a reign of twenty years, in which he had 
undertaken five major military campaigns. <All these 
years of war would have imposed an enormous turden on 
the exchequer which wouldhave been transferred to the 
people. 

The costs which accrued to the Imperial 
treasury may be classified into two categories: the 


payment of reparations and the costs of maintaining an 
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army. The reparations paid by the Vijayanagara rulers 
are Gifficult to estimate, even roughly, due to exaggere-— 
tion. However, it must certainly have been high. For 
example, Firuz, yet another Bahmani ruler was said to 
have defeated Dévaraya I in 1406 and received by way of 
reparations, the gift of a daughter in marriage, with 
Bankapur as her dower, pearls, 50 elephants, 2000 boys 


and girls skilled in singing and dancin; and a cash 


indemnity .?2? 


Every battle, every siege, every war during 
these ages was a major undertaking. ‘so illustrate our 
peta: let us Look at Nuniz‘s description of the king's 
camp during krishnadevaraya's seige of Raichur. He 


sayss 


All the camp was divided into regular streets. Hach 

captain's division had its own market where you found 

all kinds of meat; sucn as sheep, goats, pigs, fowls, 

hares, vartridges and other birds, and this in great 

abundance; so much so that it would seem as if you were 

in the city of Sisnaga. and you found many endless 

kinds of rice, grain, Indian-corn, vetches (minguo) 
ilinguo, probably mungo or green gram ("Hobson-—Jotson"). 

Ibn Batuta calls in munj; others mungo_/, and other seeds 

that they eat. Besides, these things, whici are nece- 

Ssaries, they had another(market) where you could 

find in great abundance everything thet you wanted; 

for in these markets they sell things that_in our 

parts are sold by professional hucksters / Regatoes 

dtartez /. There were craftsmen also working in 

their streets, so that you saw made there golden 
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jewels and gewgews, and you will find ali kinds of pre- 
cious stone for sale. ‘here were also to be seen sellers 
of cloths, and tnose were without number, as that is a 
thing so many want, they being of cotton. Yhere were 
also to be seen grass and straw in infinite abundance 
{as Raichur is barren - hence to feed animals./. 130 


Even if we make allowances for iiuniz's tendency to 

exaggerate - a tendency he shared with most other pre 
modern European writers on India, the armies of Vijaya-— 
nagara must certainly have been impressive in terms of 


numbers of men, horses, and elephants and in its military 


131 


equipment Runiz also says that King Chitarao (icyuta- 


raya) 


has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles, and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers... and 
twenty-four thousand horse, which the same nobles are 
obliged to have. “hese nobles are like rentiers who 
hold ail the land from the king, and besides keeving 
all these peoole they have to pay their cost; they 

also pay to him every year sixty lakhs of rents as 
royal dues. The lands, they say, yield a hundred and 
twenty laxhs of which they must pay sixty to the king, 
and the rest they retain for the pay of the soidiers 
and the expenses of the elephants which they are 
obliged to maintain. Yor this reason the common peonle 
suffer much hardship, those who hold the lands being 

so tyrannical. Of these sixty lakhs that the king hus 
of revenue every year he does not enjoy a larger sim 
than twenty-five laxhs, for the rest is spent on 

his horses, and elephants and foot-soldiers, and cavalry 
whose costs be defrays.132 


130 Wuniz, op. cite, pp. 3554-5. 
131 Also see Domingos Paes, Narrative of Dominzas 


= 


Paes, ir. by R. Sewell, A Forsotten impire, 
po. 269-70. 


152 nuniz, ODe cit., DDe 554-5. 
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Hence, according to these visitors to Vijayanagara, the 
“mpire was divided into a number of territorial units of 
varying sizes, each under the control of a cavtain or 
nayaka who provided a fixed sum of money annually to the 
Empire and contributed a fixed quota of soldiers, horses 
and elephants to its army and that these contributions 


were determined by the revenue yield of each unit of 


133 


territory. This is also confirmed by indigeneous 


A ee REE FE 


135 luniz gives the following details of the revenue 
and obligations of the nayakas during the reign 
of Acyutaraya : Saluvanayaka, the lord of Chara- 
maodel (Colamandalam), agapatao (Nagapatjana), 
famgor (Tafijavar), Bomgarin (Brahmagiri?), 
Dapatao (Dévipattana or .irupati?), truguel | 
(zirukéyiltr) and Caullin (Kovila alias Srirangam) 
received a revenue of 1 million 100 thousand 
gold pardaos of which he pays a third to the kin z; 
the remainder is to defray tne cost of maintaining 
30,000 foot soldiers, 3,000 horse and 50 ele- 
phants. «ajaparcatimapa, lord of the cities of 
Hudugary (Udayagiri), Condovim (xondavidu) and 
Penagundin (Pennegonde or Yennakonda) and of 
Godegaral (7) had a revenue of 800 thousand 
pardaos of gold and was to maintain 25,000 foot 
soldiers, 1500 horse and 40 ele»shants and to puy 
the emperor 300 thousand pardaos. ‘The lord of 
Rosyl tRachol), Tiper, ficalo and Bigolam 
(Bichoim?) received 600,000 pardsos in lieu of 
which he was to supply 2500 horse, 20,000 foot 
and 20 elephants and pay 150,000 pardaos. “The 
nayaka of Vinngapor (Bankapura) received 300,000 
pardaos to supply 1200 horse, 20,000 foot ard 
28 elephants and pay 80,000 pardgos. itarahari, 
the captain of the new city of Ondegama and lorc 
of the cities of Diguoty (Dusgavati in Harvan- 
halli division of Bellary district?) Darguem 
(Droog or surgam?) and Sntarem and of the lands 
borderin;; Bisnaga city was sranted a revenue of 
400,000 pardaos, of which he was to vay 


fn. continues... 
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sources. Venkataramanayya maintained that toe amy of tne 
empire consisted of troops maintained by the emperor and 
those maintained by the nayaka-s. He also observed that 
the figures mentioned in the Rayavachaka - i.e., 200,000 
infantry, 24,000 cavalry and 120 ghat-s of ten elephants 


each — were more modest than the figures supplied to us 


Previous fn. 


200,000 to the Emperor and he was to maintain 

12, 500 foot, 600 horse and 20 elephants. Cinna 
panay aka tne lord of Galaly (kalale, 15 miles 

8S. of dampi) had a revenue of 300,000 pardaos, 
and supplied 100,000 pardaos, 800 horse and 
10,000 foot (pracos), Krishmappanayaka, lord 

of the Hoysala country received a revenue of 
20,000 gold pardaos, paid the =mperor 7,000 
parda-os and maintained 500 horse and 700 foot-— 
soldiers. Bachappanayaka of Budihala received 
300,000 pardaos, paid 10,000_pardaos, maintained 
800 hordmen, 10,000 foot and 15 elephants. 
nallapanaraque (?) of alvalfy (7?) country received 
15,000 pardsos, paid 5,000 of that and maintsined 
400 horse and 6,000 foot Adaopanayaka 

(Pandy appanay aka?) of the uhat regions received 
300,000 gold pardaos excluding precious stones 
and paid 40,000 (or 100,000 - both figures men- 
tioned, one after the other) and all diamonds 
exceeding 20 mangelins / 4 mangelins - 5 carats 
Maintained 8,000 foot, 800 horse and 30 elephants. 
Bajapanayque of ..udkal received 400,000 pardaos, 
paid 150,000 rdzos, maintained 1000 cavalry, 
10,000 foot and 50 elephants. iuniz, on. Cit., 
PPe 366-705 Wa villoziat, The Vij empire 


16th Gentury Portuguese Chroniclers), Tr. by “\. 
Sewell, National Book Trust, New ew Delhi, ane 

pp. 162-65. See also R. Sewell, Q cite 

poe 151, 143, 357-60, 370; KA. Wilakente Sastri, 
Ope cit., on. 254-256, 274, 286; ‘.V. ..ahalingan, 
On. Cit., Yol. I, po. 28, 35-36. 
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by Paes and umiz 294 


The fact that the nayaka-s had to pay a vortion 
of their revenues to the Imperial -reasury may be gleaned 


from The Andhra Sahitya Parisat Patrixa waich records that, 


One day, srishnadévaraya summoned to his presence, in the 
audience hall the nine jJamprati-s, and commanded them to 
produce accounts on the following items: the number of 
provinces in the emoire, and the amount of money,y collected 
therefrom; the number of mountain fastnesses, forts, 

forest strongholds, and fortifications surrouded by Water; 
the number of forts and villages; the amount of money that 
stood to the credit of each durga or rajya in the account 
pooks of the treasury; the amount of cash and the value 

of jewellery and precious stones of nine kinds; the value 
of the buried tregsure; the money which the maniagar-s 

of the different sima~s had paid; and the unpaid balance 
standing against their names; and the description of the 
imperial forces (infantry, cavalry and elephants) that 
received their salary directly from the treasury.135 


These nayaka-~s were stationed, according to the 
Rayavacaka at Adavani, Ceyyetidurgam, Gutti, Gandikota, 
Chandragiri, Gurramkonda, viaddur, sonagiri, -rigirapura, 
sunnattur, Penugonda, dandyala, Srirahgapattanam, Unnatur, 
Dalanayakulakota, Vallamkota, .adura, Palaiyamkota, 


Dindigal, Satyavidu, Kottikallu, Danginikxdta, Uarayanavenan 


134 Venkataramanayya, op. cit., pp. 122-3. 
He cites here, ~he the Andhra dbra Sahitya Parisat 
Patrika,iii, p. “33, 


135 the Andhra Sahitya Parisat Patrikea, iii, p. 29, 
cited in Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p. 106; 
wilakanta Sastri and Vens«ataramanayya, op. cit., 
Vol. iii, De 144, 
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136 


"and other forest strong-holds." From this Venkatara~ 


manayya concludes that three-fourths of the Empire was 


137 


under the control of the amaranayaka-s. More reliable 


is perhaps the estimates for the Tamil cowtry made by 

&. Xrishnaswami on the basis of an exhaustive survey of 
the inscriptios. He finds a total of fifty-eight nayaka-s 
in the period between A.D. 1371 and A.D. 1530 divided as 
follows: 6 each in the time-periods 1371 to 1422 and 1440 


to 1459; nine between 1465 and 1491; ten between 1491 and 


1508; and twenty-seven between 1509 and 1530,2°° 


It is suggested here that the Emperor perhaps 
passed on a part of the burden of the payment of repara- 
tions imposed on him to the nayaka-s, whom we have seen 
had to pay a portion of the revenues to the Imperial 
treasury and also had to bear a portion of the costs of 


maintaining the army. In Support of this suggestion we 


136 The Andhra Sahitya Parisat Patrilm, iii, p. 29, 
cited in Venkataramanayya, op. cit., pe. 171; 


Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, op. Cit., 
Vol. III, po. 146. Further, it is said that 
"fhe subjugation of Gingee by the Vijayanagara 
power about the close of the 14th century is 
referred to in the Mackenzie Ass. which says 
that Gingee submited to Narasinga Raya who 
held it as a fief / ?-R.a.P. of Vijayanagara 
Sending an annual tribute." C.5. Srinivasa- 
Chari, A History of Gingee and Its Rulers, 
Annamalai University Historical Series No. 2, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, 1943, pe 55. 


137 Venkataramanayya, Ope cit., p. 171. 
138 Krishnaswamy, op. cit., pp. 181-6; Stein, 


Peasant State and Society, p. 398. 
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may perhaps cite here a statement by Juniz which states 


that the imperor passed on the costs of purchasing horses 


139 


to the nayake-s. One of the ways that the nayaka-s 


coulda meet these additional obligations would be to 
increase their exactions on the peasantry and this could 
perhaps explain the evidences of social vrovest tact ve 
have noted above. 

It may also perhaps not be out of place here 


to add thet in addition to the costs of maintaining an 


139 Kuniz says that "the horses which / the cuaief- 
master of the horse_/ gives / to tae horsemen... 
royal guards, on the death of one of taeir 
nounts_/ are mostly country-breds whica the 
king buys, twelve or fifteen for a thousand 
pardaos. The King every year buys thirteen 
thousand horses of Ormuz, and country-breds 
of woich he chooses the best for his own stables, 
and he gives the rest to his captains, and 
gains much money by them, because often taking 
out the good Persian horses, he sells those 
which are country—bred, and gives five for a 
thousand pardaos and they are obliged to pay 
him the money for them within the month of 
September, and with the money so obtained 
he pays for the arabs that he buys off the 
Portuguese in such a vay that his captains 
pay the cost of the whoie without anything 
going out of the treasury." iuniz, op. cit., 

p. 362; see also ibid., pp. 354-5, 357-60, 

370; see too, Paes, op. cit., 269-70; 2. Sewell, 
ope Cit., op. 131, 145; Nilakanta sastri, 

Ope Cite, p. 274. 
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army and paying reparations when defeated, parts of the 
Empire would suffer from the devastation during the war. 
These would also be experienced very adversely by the 
povulation. While we have no reliable evidence of the 
actual dimensions of destruction we may perhaps get an 
inkling from the exaggerated accounts that have come dow 
to us. Thus, we are told that the third 3ahmani dultan, 
wuhammad I, after defeating pukxa I in 1367 at the battle 
of Sauthol killed 400,000 Hindus and 10,000 brahmana-s.~*° 
Or, to take another example, anotner Bbahmani sultan named 
lnsuhammad, the third this time, is reputed to have des-— 
troyed the temple at Xondavidu, erected a moSque in its 
place and earned the title of ghazi by killing the 
brShmena priests with his own hands in 1478." But what 
of the crops destroyed, the animals killed, the women 
molested, the psychological effects of these senseless 
acts of violence - on all/these our sources are silent. 


We also have inscriptional evidence to show 


that the ameram-s or Sirmai-s - variously translated as 


140 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., p. 255. 
iilakanta sastri apyears to have based himself 
on serishta's account. 


141 Ibid., p. 246. 
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142 143 


units of ‘rent~farming', as ‘sovernorships, as 


teiets't44 ona as another term for tnadu'?4> _ were 
granted by the emperor to the nayaka-s. Thus an inscrip- 


tion from Tirupati records that ea Sirmai was granted to 


the donor of the record to perfom his nay Bkattanam.?4® 


Another inscription stated that 


Wemagssivaya Nayaka, who received as a gift the village 
of Sembiyamangalam as a ulava-kaniyakshi in the Saka 
year 1436 / 4.5. 1514-15_/ in the reign of <rishna- 
dévaraya, was required to pay ten panam and ten kalam-s 
of paddy in the first year, but in the fifth year, fifty 


142 "he term ‘dsmaram' implies ease and under thit 
relative application may be construed into 
favourable rent", John A.C. soswell, A iianual 
of iiellore bistrict in the Presidency of ..adras, 
Government of madras, Madras, 1873, p. 265. 


143 Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pe. 274. 
144 A. krisimaswami, op. cit., pp. 180-1. Stein 


rightly argues that the Sirmai-s cannot be 
considered as fiefs. see o. stein, ‘Integration 
of the Agrarian System', p. 191; Bb. Stein, 
Peasant State and Society, p. 3579. 


145 BeAe Saletore, op, Cit., Vol. I, p. 295. 4. 
Venkataramanayya had argued that the word Sime 
was the Cannarese equivalent of the ~elusu and 
Tamil nadu. He also said Sime was used to 
denote both 'a tract of land commonly regards 
as a unit', and tan artificial groun of villzres 
created by the sovernment for the purposes of 
administrative convenience’. VYenkataramanayya, 
Op. cit., pe. 146. 


146 tamkxu nayakattanatukim narasimhardya udeiyar 


P2LsS/1TI/87. 
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panam about fifty kalam-s of paddy had to be paid. 74! 


We also hear of the rights of cultivation granted to the 
Kannadiya nayaka-s who had settled in Varudaragar- 


= z : Hatene 
Padaividu. aa Some inscriptions also refer to ‘the donor's 


aitt49 and ‘the Simmai woich is the donor's heredi- 


150 


own Sirmai 


tary chieftainshinp. further, an inscription from 


inadanapalle (iiadanapalle Tk., Ct. Dt.) records that Yadeva 
Narasimharaja Ramalinacari, Kunapuli, Peddévinayudu, 
Cinadévinayudu, Kaipasomayajula and Malla Venkatareddi of 
Kasanuru paid homage to Xrishnadévaraya with 50 varaha-s 


and received certain offices and service inam-s (?HaP) 


151 


in the village of Cmada. another inscription says 


that Venkatadri-iayaka, son of siahanayimkaracarya sunbnan 


Oo. Cite, Vol. I, p. 195. 


148 ARE, 352 of 1912, 1912-13, p. 122 cited in 
ibid., po. 158-59, also see e.g. ~LDHES/III/I1, 
147; ARE, 238 and 249 of 1916; 169 of 1929-30; 
64 and 159 of 1933-34; 368 and para 60 of 
1936-37; Cp. 9 of 1912-13, WDI/I/2/108; LI/s/ 
344 and 104. 


149 tommida cirmaiy, @?@D"S/III/90, 213. 
150 paluyanayakattanamana, iy pes/LI/126. 


151 ARB, Up. 9 of 1912-13. 
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Nimmanayaniguru obtained the Kandanavdlu-Sima as nayati- 
karan from acyutadévaraya.??@ moreover, an epigraoh 
states that the village of .uttiydlapattu yielding an 
annual reveme of 280 rekhai-pon had been granted to the 
irumalai temple by @alilpakkum Jirumalai ayyahgsr.  Jhe 
income from the villase had nowever stopped. sater,on 
the accession of SadaSivadévaraya the donor applied for 
reneval of the gifted village end obtained the gran. 
after retaking possession of the village, the donor 
spent 100 rekhai-pon on repairs to its irrigation tan« 
and then gave rights of possession to the temple.+?? 
Or, to take anotner instance, a donor records that 

as the income of three villages in Kondavidusirmai — 
Chirala, Pérala and andupalli - granted by his father and 
yielding annuelly 150 xrekhai~on had stopyred,the donor 
granted in its stead the first half of the village of 
Kulattur which yielded an annual income of 150 réxkai-pon 
after reserving the second half of that village for its 


residents. she donor of the record under consideretion 


152 A.B, 368 and para 10 of 1956-37. See also e.;:. 
WU DI/II/iui/344, 104; Lii/s/108; axk, 238, 249 of 
1916; 169 of 1929-30; 64 of 1933-34. 


154 Tivss/V/47. 
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also gifted the villages of sopvdli in vianamapdli-Simai 
in Kondavidu-rajyam yielding an annual income of 350 
rekhai-pon, the three villages of Paruchchur in addanki- 
Sirmai in Kondavidu-rajyam yielding an annual income of 
150 r8khai-pon, sdruchchiru in Gantikottai-Simmai yielding 
an annual income of 80 reshai-pon and <uppayiniguntai in 


154 


Vellimucha~xondai-Sirmai. these instances apvear to 
snow that during the period under consideration in this 
study, the JVijayanagara exmerors bestowed Sirmai-s on 
their officers rather than merely recognizing the control 
over localities by warriors as tein would have us believe. 
In support of our contention we would also 
cite the evidences that have come dowm to us of instances 
where the Yijayanagara emperors granted villages at the 
request of their chief officers who in turn had been 
approached by lower officers. this would indicate as 
it was widespread, at least in Jayankondacolamandalan, 
that the ultimate authority on the bestowal of villages 
was the kmperor. ‘thus for example, we are told and sirv- 


manikkuppa alias Chinnatimnarayanapura in Chandragiri- 


rajya was granted to the Vedic scholar Purushotama—shatta 


at the request of # amaraja, the minister on behalf of 


154 Dus /V/17T. 
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AYaviti-iimmard ja and Chinna-finmaraja by sadagivaraya in 
Saka 1477.7? Or, toat the village of Sadappéri (Vellore 
@k., NA Dt.) was granted to the Jvarukandésvara-svami 
temple at Vélur by Sadagivadévaraya at the petition of 


+= 


Rarar ja Cie dav ii 7:7e7 jp. who ‘iad been pevitioned 


in turn by Sinnai Bommu-nayaka of velar,+7° 


Ve ere 
informed too, that the villages of Tengiru and Valla- 
gulam in Kunraver dhana-Ko taka were gifted by  cvutadé- 
varaya at the request of his minister Pedda Zima in 
Saka 1456.77! In such cases it is perhans vossiole that 
by obtaining the sanction of the king, in the grant of ea 
village, the nayaka could reduce his obligations to 
provide horses, men and money to the Imperial Court. 

fhe corollary of this submission would be thut when the 
holders of gimmai-s gifted villeges without reference 

to the king, their obligations were in no way atiected. 
.@ have instances, too, of the people of the Sirmai 
gifting lund and villages. an epigrapa trom sugaiyur 


(Xallakurichi @k., Sa Dt.) records, for instunce, the 


155 ARS, Up. 12 oz 1924-25. 
156 SIi/1/46. 
157 ARS, Cp. 11 of 1905-06, see also e.g. SIi/ 


1/44, 453; INMP/IITI/SL/571-4. 
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gift of lands in a number of villages in tehkarai-Sirmai 
to Rangappayyar for mid-day offerings to 2eriyamal 
(goddess) by Sdrapparandayar and all the residents of 


158 In this case, too the taxes on the 


Hehkarai-Simai. 
lands ranted may perhaps be borne by the residents then- 
selves .s toere is no mention of these lands being free 
of taxes or sarvamanya, and nor is there any reference to 
an exemption by the Vijayanagara saperor, his subordinzte 
officer, or hy the nayaxa. 

while Sirmai was primarily given to military 
officers and other administrative officals it was also 
given once in a very long while to temples. hus, for 
example, we are told that viappedu-Sirmai (named uiter 
iappedu, .iruvallur ik., Cg. vt.) was gifted as deévas- 
thanan to the deity Sineisuramudaiy a-vanoiranar by 
Gimarajayan who was so directed by the smperor vadagiva- 
aavaraya.t?? This inscription also provides us with 
additional suoport to the contention that tne Sixmai-s 
were granted by the emveror and that they were not 


merely the de jure recognition of a de facto control 
over a locality by a nayaka. 


158 Ans, 105 of 1918. 
159 ass, 61 of 1947-48. 
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As will be apparent from the maps and avven- 
dices attached to this study, the size of the Sirnai-s 
varied greatly. It is interesting to note that en 
inscription even mentions that the Padaividu-rajya Was 
the nadyakkattana-Sirmai of Vira Narasingaraya “ayake 26° 
while the Sirmai-s were us a rule compact units, we have 
evidence also of Sirmui-s that were fragmented. ‘hus, 
an inscription records tue sift of the villages of 
Vela jineru-gramam and Desir-gramam, both of which 
were said to be in Jagadvachchéri-Sirmai, but the former 


wes in @anigai-naédu in kunravardhana-«o .tan waile tae 


Ani,s oe = : Ra LoL « 
latter was in v..eyyur-nadu in Palagunre-xottan. BN 
e . 


cooper-plate grant also mentions that tre village of 
Chikkatachchuru ylias Ramasamudram in Sch ji-Sirmai 
was granted to brabmana-s.1°? if this villase is 
identified with Ramasamudram (\andiwash Tx., UA Ut.), 


it would immediately be obvious that other territorial 


160 ARL, 27 of 1934-35. 
161 “ODES/IV/129. 
162 ARH, Co. 18 of 1953-54. 
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units separate this village from the other villages of 
Sei ji-Sirmai. This, however, does not pose many pro- 
blems as girmai was primarily a means of remuneration 
to the chief officers of state. 

The grant of Sirmai-s by the king also 
perhaps explains how the kin, could order the grantees 
to reduce their exations on the people. Thus, the ins- 
cription from Kilur that we have noted avove, records 
an order of the king which states that tne ministers 
took presents by force from the idaugei and valangai 
Castes at the beginning of each reign and that as a 
consequence the villagers had migrated elesewhere and the 
land was desolate. The king taerefore pronibited such 
extortion and had the order engraved throughout the 
count ry .2° A vossible reason for this extraction of 
presents by coercion could be that the revenue and 
military contributions were fixed anew at the berinning 
of each reign. 

In support of our contention that the 
Vijeyanagara Laya-s exercised considerable conirol over 
the territories within the Umpire we may also point out 


to the references that have come down to us of the 


163 ARE, 1904-05, 23 of 1905; LiP/I/sa. 
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maintenance of governors at different places in the Empire. 
fhus, sarbosa records the presence of a governor of the 
‘king of Narsyngua' at Pulicat who collected duties on 
exports and imports. 104 we are also informed that in 
Ae. 1424, while a brother of Devaraya II was rulin;; from 
the capital of the waratakapuri rajya, he granted the 
village of Sipataka alias Vijayarayapuram (identified 
by Saletore as Kadappéri village, WA ut.) to Sampataumara 
Pandita, a learned branmana. The donee divided the village 
into fifty-six parts and after retaining twenty-two of 
these for his personal use, he distributedthe rest among 
his brothers, relatives and learned persons.r°? 
She ‘provinces! ruled by these ‘governors’ 
were called rajya-s and during the period of Vijayanagara 
rule two rajye-s - the Chandragiri rajya and the Padaiviiu 
rajya - covered the entire area of Jayanko ndacolamandalam 


and pernans also of a part of Jeduvil-mandalam. °° 


164 sarbosa, Dames II, pv. 132,cited in 3.4. 
Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, vo. 79. 


165 dene Alyangar, Catalozue of Cooper-vistes in 
the iadras suseun, No. 9, po. 45-6, cited in 
Saletore, op. cit., fol. 1, pe. 168. 


166 The rijya-s were as follows: "In the eastern 
part of the impire was tue vdayagiri-rajya 
which included tue present Lellore and Uiddapan 
uistricts (Bi, III, p. 24). «a little to its 


fn. continues.... 
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Krishnaswami hed also rignatly recognised thut, "the 
division of the temil country into rajya-s depended more 
on historical accidents and local peculiarities than on 


any deliberate or scientific vrincinles folloved by the 


167 


Vijayansgar government.” He also observed that tnese 


rajya-s were formed as and when the forces of the “noire 


Previous fn. 


west was the Penugonda-rajya (7.C, <, pr.,10). 
To the south of it was the Ghandragiri=riiya 
(Ibid,, Sg. 70). «Adjoining it was the vagai- 
vidu Kingdom whic: comorised portions o* the 
modern worth Arcot and Chi insleput uistricts 
(225 of 1909; i:2R, 1919, para 133 3p. 7 of 
1914-15). The Jiruvadi-rajya which included 
portions of the South SECON, ~orth Arcot 

and Jalem Jistricts lay to the soutn of the 
Padaividu kingdom (118 of 1897; 426 of 1909). 
Another division was the .wluv ay i-rajya which 
took its name from .ulbdagai, its headquarters 
ang was during the VYijayanagara period gene- 
rally the Viceregal seat of the govermmuct of 
the eldest son of the reigmin; king. it inclu- 
ded portions of the modern Gistricts of solar 
Salen, north arcot and Chittore (sic) (s2.U., 
ae, Intro., pe wanlV3; 196 of 1910; 324 of 1912). 
Parts of the modern Shimoga and a purt of tue 
south Cgnara districts constituted wuat was 
called Santalige 1,000 (Ibid., VIII, 21. 154). 
A little to the north of it was the province 

of araga with its capital Candragutti or 

Gutti and comprised a good portion of the modern 
districts of Shimoga and Yortha Canara. ‘he 
ULuV a counvry formed another province of the 
Vijayanegar smpire and had for its capital 
Mangalore (A.S5.R., 1907-08, 0. 237, fn. 737)". 
Fe Jahalingan, administration and Social Life, 
Dd. 185, =1ls0 see iv. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., 
pp. 143-5. 


167 A. krishnaswani, ov. cit., o. 161. 
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conquered an area large enough to require a ieogemnor sc” 


fhe Emperors often exercised their royel yower 
through their officers in the various rajya-s. consider, 
for instance, an inscrivtion which states that at the 
request of the temple authorities of Tirupputkuli, Deve- 
raya ordered his officer Srigirinatha at Chandrasiri to 
assign the jodi on Tirupputkuli due to the Chandragiri- 


rajya to the temple of Porerra-?erumal at Tirupputkuli in 
169 


Damar-Kottam in Chandragiri_rajyam. ve also hear 


of the existence of a Raja-Bhandaram or royal treasury 


at Chandragiri.?!° We are also told that 


According to the Attavanatantra all the affairs connected 
with the revenue o ie state were under the jurisdiction 
of the atthavana or the Simamila [ iehss. 15. 6. 8 /. At 
the central office of the department, registers Contain- 
ing the a eee of the boundaries of the vills ges 
Sthala-s, Sima-s, nddu-s and rajya-s; their respective 
areas; the names of tand-owners with the extent of 

their holdings, and the crovs raised tnereon; and the 
details of revenue due from each ryot and villaze were 
maintained. If the Local xecords may be trusted, these 
registeres were consulted by the local officials, and 

the ryots from time to time /L.k.I (iandipad), p. 267. 
In a village dispute about the boundaries whicn was tcken 
befor Dévaraya II (a.v. 1428), the parties were 

directed to go back to their village and settle their 


168 Ibid., p. 162. 
169 ARE, 172 of 1916. 
170 ara ya Bee also ARZ, 294 of 1910, 


Vols, 1, pps 154- 46. Se 
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cisputes in tne presence of the reddi-s, Marnams and 
t ; pre! ; : Fegan: nearnan 

elders of the neighbouring villages according to the 

directions contained in the Royal (Records) / L71 


another administrative division of the Imire 


was the parru which was first mentioned, as faras we have 


been able to determine, in an inscription assigned to the 


twenty-seventh year of Yribhuvana Chakravartin Luldttun- 


gacoladeva (III?-RaP) from Védal (vandiwash ?k., HA Dt.) 


7 
which recorded the gift of the villarze of tiviri by the 


. = Le . rae : 
inhabitants of Tellarru-parru to Karaikkandisuramudaiya 


172 


tayanar temple at Vidal in Vidur-parru.'° Parru as a 


—— 


territorial division is also mentioned in the inscrip- 


tions of the later #andya-s 


& Es 6) 174 


7 
and of the Sasbuvaraya-s. 


An inscription of the 7th year of Rajandrayana Samouvaraya 


(a.D- 1343-44) from Gudimallur (ialajapet -k., na ut.) 


registers the remission of taxes in favour of a temple 


L721 


172 
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Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p.- 145 (emphasis 
added -~ RAP ki e 


ARH, 73 of 1908. In a recent article, Subbara- 
yalu maintains that parru-s were formed by the 
splitting uo of nadus—"due to the vressure of 
ponulation and the’emergence of new social crouns, 
He does not cite any evidence in sunvort of his 
assertion. Y. Subbarayalu, ‘The Peasantry of the 
viruchirappalli District from the 13th to 17th 
Centuries', studies _in Socio-Cultural Chanse in 
fural Villazes in Viruchiranalli bistrict, Tamil- 
nadu, India No. 1; iand Control and Social Chanse 
in the Lower Kaveri Valley frem the 1l2tn to 17th 
Centuries, li. Karashima, Y. subbarayalu; P. 
Shanmugam (eds.), Institute for the tudy of Lan- 
guaces and Cultures of 4sia and Africa, Tokyo, 
1980, p. 24. 


e.g. A RE, 419 of 1905; 54,89 of 1908; 59,307,509 
310 of 1909; 237 of 1921; 94,95,97 of 1955-36; 
134 of 1956-57; 154 of 1961-62. an inscription of 
the Eastern Chalukyas also mentions the pzarru. 
fa.continves..,.174 sist 
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BA 
at Karaivali Kal-pparru in Kalavai-parru. The mention 


of a Kal-pparru within a parru may indicate that parru-s 
were divided into smaller regions as 'Kal' means ‘a 
quarter’. however, too much should not be read into 
tunis as it is a solitary inscription. 

In these cases the parru appears to have 
been a revenue division both because most of the villages 
mentioned are located in a parru when such villages are 
Sranted or when a temple in the village receives a gift, 
and because the inhabitants of the parsu makes a grant 
of taxes.?!? Both of these factors ca n be seen in the 
Cola inscription that we have just cited. 

Another reason for considering the parru as 
a unit of revenue administration is the instances th-t 
we have of the Vijayanagara =smperor assijming texes 
from parru-s to temples or individuals. ‘whus we are told 


by an epigraph of the reisn of sukka, the son of 


2revious fns. 


See I..P/ii8/179. 

173A ARE, 420 of 905 

174 @.G-6 4sRB, 230 of 1901; 416, 420, 425 of 1905; 
362 of 1911; 64 of 1922; 377 of 1925; 139 of 7 
1924; 17 of 1932-355; 28, 72, 92 of 1955-54; elo 
oi 1954-35. 


als go also see Supra «fp-/S2° $3. 
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Harihararaya, that the risht of collecting the taxes on 
behalf of the king in Palangur-parru and sudiyantr-parru 
in iagadai-mandalam was granted to ‘ripurakari Lévvannan- 
gant? Or, for example, an inscription of Saka 1336 
from Kugaiyur (Kallakurichi Tx., SA vt.) records an 
order of arayya-Nayakkar to the ndttavar of slagadai- 
mandalam stating that as a certain amount of money was 
received as subsidy in lump sum (xani kai), it Was unlaw- 
ful to demand Varushe-koni kai (annual payment of 


sKanikkai) in future years from the people of the varru.!! 


We also know that sone pacru-s were transforiued 
into nayakkuttanam-s or territories assigned to military 
officers and others, who in lieu of a salary drew the 
revenues from the areas given to them. Thus, for exanmnle, 
an undated inscription from Tellar (\Vandiwash Tx., Ns Dt.) 


records that the income from the three villages of 


176 ARS, 411 of 1937-38. 


177 anz, 109 of 1918, 1917-18, p. 155; see also 
for evidence of the king's right to levy 
taxes, TPDES/V/154; 225, 23 of 1904; 425 of 
1905; 2 41 of 1906; 309 of 1912; 2°76 of 
1913; 216 of 1917; 92 of 1918, 1917-18, pera 
68; 510 of 1921, 1921-22, para 43; 246, 254 
of 1928-29; 113 and para 56 of 1936-37; 490 
and para 64 of 1937-38; 3135 of 1954-55; 387 
and ». 17 of 1958-59. 
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kOnalur, Kaficipuram and Puduchcheri in Tellarru-parru 
were granted by sondama-layaka, the son of krishnanpa- 
Nayaka who held the parru as his nayakkattanam. The 
revenues from these villzges were granted for the main- 
poli Tie * Geet tg 

tenance of a matha. Kani-poarru also appears to 
have meant ‘free hold! or land iree from taxes. shus, 
an inscription trom Jtenmahadévamangelam records the 
gift of tne right of saanivoarru over certain lunds of the 
community of Kavarai seyaka-s heuded oy uallaiyan, son 

“pm , L179 =O; ’ ae 
of Vassava Nayaka. wand was slso sifted as aravarisai- 
parru which has been intervreted in the jnnual Reports on 


(Scuth) Indian Spigraphy as that which signifies "the 


enjoyment of produce in equal halves by the landlord 


and the tenant. in the selusu country round about 
Nellore, this system is known as Koramedi-pdla and in 


the Vizagapatnam district as_Sangorupalu (evidently a 


construction / sic 7 of saganukore spain? Another 
178 ARE, 75 of 1934-35. 
179 akz, 46 of 1933-34; see also als, 31, 52 of 


1935-34; 164 of 1954-55; 127 of 1956-57. 


180 AkKs, 1937-38, para 60; see also ith, 455, 
457 of 1957-38. 
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indication that the parru-s were divisions of reveme 
administration during the days of the Vijayanagara Empire 
is that there are a few parru-s that are not named after 


villages but according to the area they covered - nence, 
we hear of the syiravélipparru, the Lrandayiravéli-parru 
and the arayiravélipvarru meaning respectively, parru-s 

of 1000, 2000 and 6000 vli-s.+° Parru-s were also 


granted to temples as jivita-purru.1°* 


It will be noted that the nadu, the sSirmai 2nd 
the parru were differmt types of territorial divisions 
and that their boundaries did not coincide as 2 rule. ‘che 
first of these divisions denoted an agricultural region, 
the second identified villages from which revenue was 
asSigned to various officers of state as remuneration 
for their services; and the third denoted the revenue 
divisions of tae impire. take for example, the case of 
viarugamangala parru, which is named after liarugamangalan 


(Ami Tk., uid Dt.) and which most inscriptions agree 
183 


was in Palakunra-kottam and in Padaividu- 


181 See Appendices I and II. 
182 ARE, 59 of 1914, 1914-15, para 44. 
183 ARS, 87 of 1887, Cp. 6 of 1966-67 and 60 of 


1934-35, if Rijagambhira-xéttam is taken, as 
it has been here, to be another name for 
Palakunra-kottam, 
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raiyan.*%* nowever, there are also references to it 


5 : ~,.. 186 
being in Kelkunra-padu, -°? in nandalai kula-nadu, 


137 


in Rajagambhiran-malai and in Tachchur-nadu, on the 


north bank of the Cheyyar. 15? One inscription even 
records that Nedunkunram (Nedun-kunam, Vandiwash 7k., 

ia Dt.) was in iierkunra-n@du in Palakunra-xottem in 
wuragamankalapparru in Kulaippullr-nadu, in Chandragiri- 
rajya in Jayahkondacd lamandalam.?°? Further, inscriptions 
from these nadu-s sometimes mention that they were 
included in iurugamangalapparru. #or instance, in one 


epigraph, we are told that Tachchurnadu was in 


nurugamangalaparti (i.e. iurugamahgala-parru) in 


Palkunra-kota.1?° 4 chronological list of inscriptions 


mentioning lurugamahgalapvarm’ + shows that there is 

184 be SS/III/1o; 1&0; I7/15, 99; aks, 120 of 
1621; Cp. 6 of 1956-67; us1I/I/80. 

185 ARE, 352 of 1912. 

186 SII/1/72; :ee a. Xrishnaswami, op. cit., 


p- 163 fr. 4 for a complete failure to under- 
Stand the nature of the parru and nadu 


divisions. 
187 ARE, 54 of 1933-34. 
188 ARE, 240, 243 of 1938-39. 
189 SLI/ AVL /7161. 
190 ARE, Cp. 6 of 1966-67. 


2oL See sppendix IV, 
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no apparent order in the territorial divisions. sAowever, 
if we consider the parru division as being a territorial 
division for the purposes of revenue collection, then, 
it can be argued that Nandaikula-nadu and i.elxunra-nadu 
Clearly fall within iiurugamangalapparru and that the 
confusion arises because the villages were said to be 
first in iurugamangala-parru and then in the nddu ccon- 
cerned. ‘his is amply borne out by the pattern of the 
location of villases as shown in ow maps. 

One difficulty faced by this argument is 


that some nadu-s are mentioned as being also in other 


parru-s. Thus for example an inscription dated 1-c-1522 


— 


aeDe refers to Tachchur-nadu as being in Gandagopalan- 


parru and another ment-—ions that i! equnicunnam was in Sri- 
nm : Bs x : = 5 
Ramamangala-parru in iielxunra-nadu in Palkunra-Sttan.” é 


ifedunkunnam has also, as we have seen been mentioned as 


a part of iie@rkunra-nadu and of jurugamahgala-pparru?? 


— 


and on the other hand Tachchur-nadu has been mentioned 


192 SII/XVII/765. 


195 T2DES/III/180; IV/15, 99. 
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to be in the northern part of Pangala-nadut?* 


and on the 
north bank of the Cheyyar. This anvarent difficulty can 
however be resolved fairly Satisfactorily as we have 
submitted that the nadu and the parru are units based on 
different functional classifications. It follows there- 
fore that the boundaries of these units need not coincide. 
Thus, a nadu may stretch across two or more parru-s and 
vice-versa . ‘Then it can be argued that Tachchir—nadu 

was in both Gandagopalan-parru and in Lurugamangula-pparru. 
On the other nand, we have only one inscriptional reference 
to Sriramemangale-parm. aere, it appears thet it would 
be more cautious to maintain that this parry wes an 
alternative name for :mrugamangala-pparru rather than 


to maintain thet the uw.élkunra-nadu which was in ralasupra- 


Kot tam formed parts of both murugamangala-pparru and Sri 
Ranamangala—pparru. One reason for the different trea*- 
ment of Sri Ramaman g2la-pparru and Gandagopalan-parru 

is that in the case of the latter there are many more 
villages nearby where the territorial divisions in which 
they are located are not mentioned. These hsve conse- 
quently been included in this parru. In the case of fri- 
Ramamangala-pparru on the other hand, there are no 


such villages. 


arene vtomntantt 


194 adi, 55 of 1953-34. © 
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Thus, it apvears to us that contrary to 
Stein's view that the Vijayanagara state was a form o? 
the segmentary state, there was a good deal of centra- 
lisation of power. Indeed, Stein seems at times to 
" wantonly ignore the abundant evidence that we have to 
show that the Raya exercised considerable power all over 
his domains. ‘his may be clearly demonstrated by an 
exariple. Inscriptions of Kampana-Udaiy ar??? and of 
Harihararaya 11796 recorded that special agents oi tue 
king were deputed to the siruvorriyur temple to solve 
the dispute between the Ishabattaliyilar and the 
Dbevaradiyar regarding the order of precedence to be 
followed in the temple during services. Stein consi- 
ders this evidence as misleading as he argues that "lost 
of the time.... the king is nct only a distant figure, 
but one of such god-like majesty or fierce warlike 
mien as to make him an utterly improbable agent for 


the resolution of minor local problems. "197 


195 ARS, 195 and 208 of 1912, 
196 aRz, 196 of 1912. 
L197 stein, Peasant otate and society, o. 281 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TOWARDS TH# CONSTRUCTION OF A MODEL FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE AGRARIAN SYSTEM OF JAYANKONDACOLAMANDALAM 


The construction of a theoretical model in 
historical research has been met with opposition from both 
the positivistic and the vulgar materialist historians. 
While the former sees events as ‘data’ standing outside 
of theory, like 'facts' outside of the perceiving ‘mind', 
the latter hes already a ready-made ‘theory' which has only 
got to be applied to the ‘facts'. We hope to have shown 
above that ‘facts' are not independent of 'theory'; that 
it is necessary to determine the historical ‘laws' that 
are applicable to each epoch; and that abstract laws do 
not exist in history .— 

Let us agree then, that historical investiga-— 
tion requires a model, a theoretical formulation against 
which events can be interpreted. Ideally, such a model 
must explain the laws governing the volume and allocation 
of the surplus and the laws by which these change, both 
in the short and in the long-term; it should explain too, 


Be Supra, pp. 6-9, 46-52; see also Jairus banaji, 
‘Modes of Production and Materialist Conception 
of History’, Capital and Class, Vol. (Feb. 1974), 
(pp. 1-3). ‘The citation in brackets refer to the 
cyclostyled copy of the article circulated by the 
author in February 1978. 
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the nature of the operation of market phenomenon ‘in a 


non-market milieu; 


and it must attempt to clarify the 
social and ideological forms in, and the political mecha- 
nism by, which class relations are expressed. 

The difficulties in attempting the construction 
of a model for the study of the agrarian system of medie- 
val Jayankondacolamandalam will be apparent from the 
nature of our sources, which are primarily epigraphical. 
Such sources do not lend themselves readily, if at all, 
to the study of trends, both long-term and short-term. 
Moreover, these inscriptions have been classified by the 
Epigraphical Department not chronologically but by the 
year in which they have been noticed by the surveyors of 
the department. Thus, what can be attempted here is a 
formulation of the relations between significant elements 
of the social reality of Jayankondacdlamandalam during 
the period under consideration. 

Such an endeavour, if it is to be successful, 


must not represent any particular area or year, but the 


2 Witold Kula, An Economic Theory of the Feudal 
System 3: Towards a Model of the Polish Economy 
1500-1800, Tr. by Lawrence Garner, NLB, London, 
197 9 PDe 16-17. 
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entire region and period - a sort of laverage'.° Here, 
of course, our attempt has a major drawback in that it 
is unduly biased in favour of Tirupati, because of the 
extra-ordinary riclmmess of the epigraphical material 
available there. Tirupati, being the most important 
centre of pilgrimage, is surely a town that is unpresen- 
tative of JayankondacoOlamandalam as a whole - but it is 
because of this, that it offers the best opportunity 
for ' quantification’ - and starved as we are for such 
data, may we be forgiven our bias? 

It is perhaps best to adopt a working definition 
of an agrarian system before we proceed to consider the 
elements of a model for the study of such a system since 
there are agrarian systems and agrarian systems. Here 
we mean by ‘an agrarian system’ a social formation which 
is characterised by a preponderance of small peasant 
plots and a low degree of productive forces, and in this 
system the peasant plots are linked together by a state 
machinery which extracts the surplus both directly and 
indirectly. 


3 Fernand Braudel, The Mediter e d_the 
Mediterranean World in the Age oF SRT Hos 
Vol. I, Tr. by Sifn Reynolds, Fontana/Collins, 


Glasgow 1978, p. 419. 
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The most important element then, is the fact 
that agriculture was the predominant economic activity 
during the period under consideration. It assured every- 
da y livelihood to the people, provided goods for the 
domestic and foreign markets and was the foundation of 
the industrial activities of the epoch. Since these 
aspects of the importance of agriculture appear throughout 
this study, we shall not consider them in detail here. 

4A conseq uence of the significance of agricwl- 
ture in the economic life of the times is the importance 
of examining the notion of ownership of land. Fernao 
Nuniz maintained that only the king could own land in 


the Vijayanagara Empire. This has however been disputed 


4 * wees all the jand belong to the King, and 
from his hand s%d captains hold it. They make 
it over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths 
to their lord; and they have no land of their 
own, for the kingdom belongs entirely to the 
king; only the captains are put to charges on 
account of troops for whom the king makes them 
responsible, and from whom they are obliged to 
provide in the way of service." Chronicle of 
Fernao Nuniz (written probably A.D. 1535-37), 
Tr. by Robert Sewell, Forgotten Empire -— 
Vijayanagar sAContribution to the History of 
india» National Book Trust, New Delhi, 1970, 
Pe 3 ® 
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by historians. Thus N. Venkataramanayya mentions that 
the gtthavana or the gimamula department of the state 
maintained records, in registers called the Gudi or 


Ayakut, dealing with the boundaries and areas of villages, 
the nemes of landholders and the extent of land held 

by them, the crops raised in their plots, the amount of 
land granted to temples, ete. Burton Stein had initially 
distinguished several types of land tenture - the 
bhandaravada or crown lands wider the direct reveme 
administration of the imperial govermment, the gmaram or 
lands held on military service tenure by the nayaka-s 

who sent a prt of the income to the imperial goverment 
and retained a prt of it to maintain soldiers, lands 
held on eleemosynary tenure (Srotriyam) by brahmane-s, 
temples, matha-s (brahmadeya, dévadana, mathapura), and 


5 N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the Histo of 
the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar, Madras oar 


versity Historical Series, No. 11, University 

of Madras, Madras, 19353; p. 111; M. Venkateswarlu, 
“Land Grants in Medieval Andhra", Journal of 

the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. xx 
(1949-50), p. 14; For evidence of peasant prop- 
rietorship of land in an earlier period (A.D, 
846-1151), see A. Vaidehi Krishnamrthy, 


‘Proprietorship of Land’, Journal of the Andhr 
Historical Research Society, vol. xxvii (1961- 
2 » PPe 10 -113. 
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lands held under peasant proprietorship.° 
Stein appears to have got himself thoroughly 


confused here between the ownership of land and land as 
| a source of revenue. We have already seen that one of the 
donors at Tirupati had obtained from the ra jabhandaram 
the half-share of Siddhakuttai village and the other 


half-share from the sthanattar.! 


Further, an inscription 
of 5th December 1429 recorded that Dévaraya II, after 

his visit to Tirupati had granted the 1200 honny (pon) 
from the ré&je-bhandaram at Chandragiri and the villages 
of Vikramadityamangalam, and Elamandiya belonging to the 
Chandragiri-bhandaravada to the temple, and that from 


this endowment the éri-bhandgream was to supply the articles 


required for the performance of certain specified services 
on stipulated days in the donor's name .® From these 
inscriptions it appears that the bhandaravada was a 
revenue district ~ areas belonging to the jurisdiction 


6 Burton Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple : én Economic 
Study of a Medieval South Indian Temple’, Un- 
publishel Ph.D. thesis, Department of History, 
University of Chicago, Dec. 1958, pp. 74-83. 


Supra, pp. 146-8. 
8 T TDEB/I/192. 
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of a raje~bhandaram - and not a fom of land tenure. 
Further, there are instances of donors holding 
nay akatene-simai-s granting lands and villages to 
temples.” It is also recorded that donors granted 
villages which had been previously granted to then 2° 
Tax-free villages and 1mds were also granted to temples.** 
In all these cases the land so granted does not appear 


to have lost its status - that is to say the Sixymai conti- 


nued to be the ‘donor's own Sirmai'; the sarvamanya lands 
continued to be tax-free. 

This would indicate that the girmai-s were 
territorial areas from which the revenue, or a part of 
the revenue goes to the nayagka. This does not imply that 
the nayaka owned the lend —- he may merely h ave been 
collecting the taxes due to the state, or he may have 
had the piyatchi right which would have entitled him to 
the melvaram or major share of the produce of the land, 
or both. Burton Stein had seen that the produce from the 
land had been divided into two shares, the_melvaram and 
the kilvaram or minor share which was appropriated by the 


9 @e@e TEDES/II/87, 126; III/90, 213; NDI/II/ 
N/34A, 104; III/G/108; ARE, 238, 249 of 1916; 
169 of 1929-30; 64, 159 of 1933-34. 

10 e.g. TTDES/III/1, 147. 


1 e.g. TEDES/III/119, 142. 
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actual cultivators. The terms referring to the right to 
enjoy these shares were niyatchi and kaniyatchi res- 


2 


pectively.7* in addition to the mélvaram, taxes were 


also imposed on the cultivators. The most importent of 
these taxes were the taxes paid in gold coin (ponvargam)*? 
end the taxes paid in grain (nelvargem)."4 It is likely, 
therefore, that the royal treasury collected the texes 
except in cases where the rightto collect the taxes had 
been granted to the nayaka-s, brahmane-s, temples, mathe-s 
or private individuals, or when the land had been made 
exempt from taxes as garvamanya land. The niyatchi right 
may have also been vested in the state, and this right 
too may have been granted in the same way as the right to 
collect taxes. 

That the niyatchi right does not carry with it 
the ownership of land may be seen from the fact that 


there are instances of aliemation of land. Thus, in 


13 eog. TTDES/I/200; II/18; III/66-68, 70-75, 91, 
217; Ponvari, TTDES/II/53-55, 133; svarmadayam, 
TT DES/111/159. : 


14 e.g. “TDES/II/18; III1/66-68, 70-75, 91, 217; 
ghdnyavargam, TTDES/II/4. 
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1496 A.D., Kandadai Appachchiyar Anna purchased two 
share of sarvamanya land in Kadapperi village in Kalavai 
parru, in Padeividu-rajyam for 1460 panam and handed 


— 


over the documents to the Sri-~bhandaram, in lieu of 


which the sthanattar agreed to conduct certain services 
in the name of the donor's kinsman, Kandadai Ramanujayyan~ 
gar.?? Kandadei Ramanujayyangar, himself had agreed to 
supply the produce from the 400 kuli of achchkkattu land 
situated in the kilai-plttai-parru in the tiruvidaiyattem 
village of Avilali, so that certain offerings can be 

made in his name. This land had been sold to the donor 
earlier by the Bri-bhanddrem for 700 panam and a sale 

deed had been executed 2° These instances highlight the 


15 TTDES/II/136. For other instances of gifts of 
a, after purchase to temples see e.g. IiP/I/ 

Og. /195-B, 193-H and p. 342; TIDES/IV/161; V/ 
66; ARE, 73, 76 of 1887; 163 of 1915; 124 of 
1918; 482, 653, 659, 660 of 1919; 48, 49, 105 of 
1921, 1920-21, para 50; 179, 245 of 1922; 486 of 
1926; 195, 206 of 1929-30; 98, 102 of 1932-33; 
72, 127 of 1933-34, para 27; 49 of 1935-36; 
184 of 1936-37; 36 of 1944-45; 107 of 1946-47; 
350 of 1954-55. 


16 TTDES/II/40. For other instances of sales of 
dand é& private individuals see e.g. Cp. 148 of 
Sewell's List of Inscriptions, iladras, 1884; 
Imp/I/Cg. 12, 193-c; SII/I/52, pp. 77-8; TLDEs/ 
1/191; 229, 231, 232; I1/73, 135, 136; III/7; 
IV/13, 18; ARE, 87 of 1887; 28 of 1888; 386, 
390, 454 of 1905; 213, 3735 of 1912; 217 of 1917; 
202, 3573, 446 of 19213 235, 45, 223, 225 of 1922, 


fn. continues... 
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fact that even lands granted as tax-free (sarvamanyg) can 
be sold, and that all land even in those villages that 
had been granted to temples as tiruvidsiyattem were not 
owned by the temple. From this it follows that the state 
itself did not own all the land. 

Further, it is inscribed in a record of the 
Saka year 1372 (i.e. 1450-51 A.D.) that a private indi- 
vidual had proposed to excavate, at his own expense, a 
channel with its fountain-head within the limits of the 
village of Payindipalli passing through Siddakkuttai, 
Perur... to Tirupati, to irrigate the Palli lands and 
to extend the irrigation channel further to fill the 
tank of Avilali and to draw water from there for irrigation 
purposes. Towards this end the prospective donor had 


bought the land required from alvarmudali... and Ulagudai- 


yaperumal iudaliyar. The Appan Sri-bhandaram was to 


supply the articles required for offering one tirupponakam 
daily to Vira Nerasingapperumal in Srinivasapuram (a 


suburb of Tirupati) in lieu of the additional income 


Previous fn. 


1921-22, para 41; 70, 133, 149, 350, 360, 368, 
389, 390 of 1923; 407 of 1928-29; 155, 193, 201 
of 1929-30; 171, 172, 174 of 1932-33; 54, 125, 
126 of 1953-34; 213 of 1936-37; 46 of 1938-39. 
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derived from these lands as a consequence of the irri- 
gation programme. The residents of Payindippalli 
(Rayindippalliyar)*’ however protested against the pro- 
posed channel on the grounds that would adversely affect 
a number of plots!® and many channels in their village 
and this claim was upheld by the sthanattar and adhikari, 
Yagharasar. Thereupon the villagers of Payindippalli 
bought on payment of 1000 panam the land that had been 
sold for the proposed channel to the prospective donor 
who, in turn, agreed to excavate another channel, 

There are also references to sales of lands 
6 Case to the sales of house-sites, ~~ to confis- 
cation of lana, °+ to disputes on the right of succession 


2 ; 
to lands ,* and to lease of lands. An inscription from 


17 This word has been translated in TTDES/I/224, 
line 5, as ‘the tenants of Paindipalli’. 

18 PTDES/1/224, line 6 - ehkal wrilai andka 
nilamun. 

19 @eg. ARE, 61, 335 of 1908; 224, 277 of 1910; 7, 
10, 356 of 1911; 187, 209 of 1929-30; 301 of 
1954-55. 

20 e.g TTDES/I/204A-D, 205 ArD, 217, 230 A-B; 


ARE, 518 of 1911, 210, 240 of 1912; 110 of 
1921; 137 of 1924; 50, 171 of 1932-33. 


21 @eg. TIDES/III/157, 158; ARE, 29 of 1893. 
22 @eg- ARE, 378 of 1925. 
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Valuvur (Wandiwash Tk., NA Dt.) refers to a purchase 

of land for the temple by the sthanattar and the kaikkolar 
of the village at a public auction proclaimed by "tomtom". >? 
We also learn from an inscription of A.D. 1506 from Tirv- 
kkoyilur that certain lands "of the twelve banks in 
Tirukkovalur village was sold at a loss to the temple of 
Tiruvidaikali-Nayanar by the tenants (7) owing to their 
inability to pay the taxes and that when Immadi Narasa- 
Nayaka visited the temple he made the lands tax-free and 
ordered the profits thereon to be utilized for offerings."** 
Some records also speak of the mortgage of temple lands. *? 
Most importantly, we have some epigraphical references 

from Perunagar (Kanchipuram Tk., Cg. Dt.) of speculation 

on land. Thus two inscriptions of jist January A.D. 1383 


‘>. 
refer to the purchases by Sirama~Bhattan of iiuttaippuram@° 


23 ARE, 62 of 1903, 1908-09, para 67, vp. 115. See 
: also ARE, 280 of 1955-56 from Kancipuraen. 


24 ARE, 33 of 1921; see also ARE, 3135 of 1914 and 
50 of 1916, 1915-16, p. 141 from Tiruvarangulam 
(Pudukkottai state) and Tirukkalakkudi, (Sannava- 
nam Tk,, Ramnad Dt.) 


25 ARE, 193 of 1916, 1915-16, p. 139; 408 of 1922; 
28, 176 of 1932-353; 245, 251 of 1938-39. TTDES/ 
1/204 D (Line 6) refers to a right of "mortgage, 
exchange, division or inheritance and gift and 
for every kind of disposal." 


26 ARE, 350 of 1925. 
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and Odumukikil-Narayana-Bhattan”’ of two-thirds and one- 
thirds share respectively of the villages of Blayirachcheri 
and Tiruppulittangal from the assembly of Ukkal in 
Kaliyar-kottam for 400 panam and 200 panam. The two 
purchasers subsequently sold their shares to a private 
individual in Vélur in Tirukkattu-kkottam for 500 pana 

and 250 panam respectively. 

There are a number of instances of leases of 
lands also. Some of them specify that the tenants should 
not be disturbed by the lease holder (Iqudinirige-dévadan a) 
and such leases are normally made by the temples. 2° 
Some of the leases were given under the plavu-kaniyakshi 
lease, which according to an inscription from Devikapuram 
Arni Tk., NA Dt.) permitted the lease holder "to grow 
crops that suited him, wet or dry, including plantain, 
sugarcane, turmeric, ginger, areca and cocoanut and 
after doing this to pay taxes in gold and in grain such 
as Yaéel-kedamat, pér-kadamai, terikkedamai, gekkottu, 


eruttusammadam, madarikkam, talaiyarikkam, gsuvakkadamai, 
pattadai-nulayam, idatturai, vettivari, palavari, 


puduvari (that may be imposed by the palace) (7), 


27 ARE, 359 of 1923. 


300, 305 of 1928-29; 61, 2355 of 1934-55. 
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nallerdu, (goodbull), narpasu (good cow), nallerumai (good 
buffalo), narkida (good ewe), konigai, virimuttu, edakkat— 
tayam, viruttuppadu, udugerai_and mugamparvai.... To 
this list the other cognate inscriptions add palatali, 
k@nikkei, Sendai, sriminvilei, malaiamayji, madil-amat ji, 
eduttaluvu, yiruttu-madu, Sattu-kadamai and viravai."?? 
Another type of lease was kmow as kGnipparru™? but we 
have no information about the rights and privileges that 
went along with it. A few inscriptions also record 

that a donor granted one or more villages to the temple 
but reserved the right of cultivation for himself and his 
heirs and undertook instead to pay the temple a specified 
sum of money or grain. Thus an inscription from Tirumalai 
of A.D. 1552 records the grant of sttimalaippattu village 
on the northern bank of Seyyaru in Tachchur—nadu in 
Gandagopalen-parru, in Ra jagambhira-rajyam in Palkwmra- 


29 ARE, 353 of 1912, 1912-13, parg 56; for similar 
inscriptions see also e.g. SII/XVII/754/pp. 359- 
60; ARE, 299, 354, 367, 369, 372, 375, 386, 387, 
389 of 1912; 658 of 1919; 321, 32 5, 335, 4435 of 
1921; 40 of 1922; 39 of 1933-34; 59, 61, 209, 
252 of 1934-35; 326, 327 of 1954-55; 127; 135 of 
1956-57; 187, 188, 189 of 1963-64; 190 of 1968-69. 


30 e.g. ARE 31, 46 of 1933-34; 52, 164 of 1954-355; 
127 of 1956-57. 
31 For other inscriptional references to leases see, 


e.g. TTDES/II/13; ARE, 352 of 1912; 1935 of 1916, 
1915-16, p. 139; 237 of 1921; 11, 13, 31, 66 of 
1922; 376, 381 of 1923; 67, 70, 194, 219 of 1954- 
333 208 of 1936-37; 250 of 1938-39; 262 of 1960- 
1 


2 
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kkottem in Jayahkondacdla-mandalam in Padaividu-rajyem 
yielding an annual income of 80 rekkei-pon by Tirumalai 
Nayakkar, °° who was empowered to reserve the right of 
cultivation for himself and his descendants, of the 
granted village and that he was required to pay 80 rekhai- 


pon every year into the temple treasury.?> 


If further 
proof was necessary about the existence of private 
property in land, we may cite also an inscription from 
Mangadu (Saidapet Tk., Cg. Dt.) which registers an 
agreement among the villagers prohibiting the sale of 
lands to those who are not land—holders within the village 
or to the gift of them as dowry to outsiders 4 
Agricultural land, therefore, during the 
Vijayanagara period was not owned by the State, nor was 
all of it held by the warriors, temples, brahmana~s, 


et_ cetera. It appears from the inscriptions at Tirupati, 


32 TTDES/V/138. 


33 TT DES/Vi/139. See also TTDES/V/83 of A.D. 1546 
which mentions cantirattittavarel ujavagei-kayi i- 
Vakshi yakatam anupavittukkondu itil vilainda 
mudalil (kondu).... (line 5). Also see TTDES/ 
II/24, 97 and ARE, 368 of 1912. The last 
record mentioned is from Dévikapuran. 


34 ARE, 354 of 1908; see also an inscription 


T urthi Hillis (Udumapet %k. 
GERBER Ee DEF ARE 186 of 1922. : 
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that income from land was divided into two shares —- the 
mélvdram and the kilvaram. These shares were alienable, 
When the State alienated its niyatchi right, it bestowed 
it as amaram, Srotriyam, and sobn = Thus when Stein defines 
grétriyam tenure as "the lands granted / representing / 
only a fixed income of specified revenue with no other 
rights over the income of the village nor power to inter- 


fere with the occupants, ">? 


he is actually describing the 
general character of the alienation of the niyatchi 

right by the State. The cultivators could alienate their 
kaniyateni right and it is to this transaction that 

most of the references to the sale of land that we have 
noted above apply. The alienation of the rights by the 
state and its appointees, and by the actual cultivators 
was recorded in the p alm-leaf registers that the villages 
maintained, as Dr N. Venkataramanayya observed. It was 
these transactions that also required an Avan k. Lari or 


registration office” 


and the detailed clauses specifying 
the liabilities of the vendor and the purchaser.’ In 


his recent book, Stein appears to have veered around to 


35 Burton Stein, op, cit,, pe 83.~ 
36 T| DES/I/204 B/205 B, 205 D, 231. 


37 TEDES/I/204 D, 205 A, 205 D, 2350 D. 
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this view as he says, 


the ‘rights in land' always refer to shares of income, 
not ‘dominion in land', and that in many cases such 
shares have always existed but were not before given 
the public and formal status achieved in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 38 


Thus, it may be argued that what was important in medieval 
Jayankondac6lamandalam was not so much the question of 
ownership of land but rights to the produce of lena, >? 


38 Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in 
Medieval South India, Oxford University Press, 


Delhi, 1980, p. 421. See also ibid., p. 434. 


39 "In case of alienation of villages under culti-~ 
vation, the presumption is that the State intends 
to convey only its rights to the grantee, which 
is the right to receive the royal share of the 
produce, and the rights of the persons in the 
soil such as village land-holders, permanent 
tenants, district and village officers and of 
persons holding by previous grants under it 
remain unaffected by the grant, even though 
their rights are not expressly reserved.... 

But where the king wanted to make a complete 
gift of such occupied villages including full 
ownership, these were either purchased and 
made over to the grantee or provision was made 
in the deed of the grant providing for such 
purchase." A. Appadorai, Hcoonomic Conditions 
in Southern India (1000-1500 A.v.), Madras 
University Historical Series, No. 12, Univer- 
sity of Madras, Madras 1936, Vol. I. 

Ppe 111-12. 
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If the respective proportions of the mélvaram 
and the kilvaram could be determined, we would have a 
reasonably reliabe indicator of the rate of appropriation 
of surplus. Unfortunately, we have only an inscription 
from Kancipuram which records that 


the mélvagram on areca, coconut, mango and other trees 
grown on the tiruvidaiyattam lands of the temple was 
formerly three-fourths of the yield, the remaining one~- 
fourth going to the cultivator and that when in a severe 
drought the above trees withered the tenants were asked 
to plant fresh trees and pay up melvaram in the reduced 
ratio of two-thirds and that, in the case of sesamum, 
green-gram and sugarcane, the rates obtaining in adjacent 
villages were adopted and in cases were betel, plantain 
and other quick-yielding crops were reared side by side 
in newly planted areca and coconut groves, the melvaram 
was fixed at three-fourths of the old rates.40 


Since we haveno reason to believe that these rates pre- 
vailed all over Jayankondacélamandalam, we cannot gene- 
ralise from this solitary record. 

Apart from the peasant plots, there is also 
the possibility of the existence of large estates. The 
existence of these estates - with the nayaka-s, jiyar-s, 
brahmana~s and even private persons is implied by the 
grants of large areas of land to the temple and particu- 
larly by the references to the cultivators employed on 
them (especially in the gardens, the nandavanam-s). ‘> 


40 are 655 of 1919, 1919-20, para 48, dated 
ake 1457. 


41 eeg. TTDES/II/24, 97. 
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Inscriptions at Tirupati record, for example, instances 


of grants of land ranging from 20 kuli’® to 10,000 


wu’? in area. Further, did those donors who donated 
villages to temples while reserving the right of cultiva- 
tion for themselves do so to eliminate obstacles to the 
practice of large-scale farming like the scattered nature 
of holdings (which may have tees: belonged to the temple 
before the grant)? If it was a method of consolidate 
land holdings it would signify a tendency towards exten- 
sive commodity production during the reign of the Tuluva 
dynasty of Vijayanagara which was cut short by the 

defeat of the forces of the Empire at Rakshasi-Tangadi 
with the consequent period of political instability and by 
the arrival of the European colonizers. Consolidation of 
land et this time could also have meant the partitioning 
of common lands in a village among the landholders. we 
have very few references to communal property, unfor- 
tunately. Thus, an inscription from Edayarpakkam 
(Kancipuram Tk., Cg. Dt.) records that at the request 

of the trustees of the give temple villagers had to 

take away one Veli of land originally granted to the 


42 TT DES/IV/107. 
43 TTDES/V/85—A. 
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temple fora lamp and give a number of cows in exchange. 
The land was at Purigaila, a dévadana village of Tirup- 
padakkadudaiyar and was granted by a brahmana lady of 
Idaiyarruppakkem glias Rajavidyadhara chaturvédimangalam 
The reason for the transaction was that the land was in 
the comer of the village and had no irrigation facili- 
ties and so none would cultivate it. The land thus 


became village property.*4 


An inscription from Tirupati 
also mentions the irrigation of cattle herding land 
(mandgikkollai) in the tiruvidaiyattam, village of 
Mruvenkatanallar.*? Further, an inscription fron 
Elavanasur which we had noticed when dealing with the 
question of the protests by the idangai and yalangai 
classes during the reign of Déevaraya in A.D. 1429, sti- 
pulated that "Anyone purchasing as manyg or jivita the 
service lands other than (of) their own (group) and 
those collecting taxes other than what is due to be 
paid as rajakaram should also be considered (as) 
ngttu-drohi~s... (end) The jivitakkarar should not 
cultivate lands other than those assigned to them by 
uravar" (people of the village).*® Then there is an 


44 ARE, 253 of 1910. 
45 TTDES/I1I/38. 
46 ARE, 490 of 1937, 1937-38, para 64. 
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inscription of Tiruppukkuli (Kanchipuram Tk., Cg. Dt.) 
which is dated beyond the temporal limits of this study, 
but which, nevertheless is too important to be ignored 
on such technicalities -- after all the march of history 
is not subject to the logical schematas of historians 
of a later age. Thus, we are told, that there was an 
equal distribution (pagurru) of land among themselves 
by the landholders of Tiruppukkuli at the instance of 
the agent of Kumara Tirumalai Tatacharya of Ettar.*7 
Does the presence of the agent of Kumara Tirumalai Tata- 
charya signify that this was a part of the process of 
consolidation of holdings in land? What happened to 
the lands owed by the villagers as a whole, if any 
such did exist? Or was it merely a social mechanism 
to ensure economic equality by occasional redistribution 
of land? The last alternative seems unlikely due to 
the fact that such social measures have been mentioned 
nowhere else. Hence, the division of productive forces 
in agriculture would appear to have been between the 
temples (which were the chief beneficiary of land grants), 
the large land-owners and the villagers. 

Another element to be considered in the 


construction of a model for the study of the agrarian 


47 ARE, 176 of 1916, 
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system of medieval Jayankondacélamandalem is the nature 
of the caste system as an institutional barrier to social 
mobility. In this role the caste system strictly defined 
the hierarchical positions of the several social groups, 
andas we have seen, Burton Stein had argued that this 

is perhaps one of the aspects of the brahmanical religion 
which appealed strongly to the energent peasant societies 
of the Pallava period as it enabled them to absorb pre- 
peasant people without threatening the asendency of the 
leading cultivators. Appadorsai had noticed explicit 
prohibitions against carpenters taking up services out- 
side the village in an inscription of A.D. 1113 from 
Pribhuavani.*8 This was perhaps because corporate migrution 
was often a means to achieve upward social mobility in 


ancient and medieval India. The prohibitions were 


48 The carpenters "should take up such services in 
the village only. Those who engage themselves 
in these services beyond this village will be 
considered to have transgressed the law, to 
have committed a fault against the great assem- 
bly and to have ruined the village." ARH, 205 
of 1911. cited in A. Appadorai, op. cit., Vol. II, 
p- 475. Appadorai is also cited in B.N.S. 
Yadav, ‘Immobility and Subjection of Indian 
Peasantry in Early Medieval Complex’, Indian 
Historical Review, Vol. I, No. 1, March 1974, 
pe 23. Yadav however cites the page number 
in Appadorai Vol. I, p. 273, tor the same 
evidence. 
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perhaps also made because the taking up of services 

beyond the village by artisans also threatened the self- 
sufficiency of the villages.“? As village self-sufficiency 
Was non-existent by the time of the Raya-s of Vijayanagara, 
it is hardly a matter of surprise that we have no evidence 
of such prohibitions during the period under considera- 
tion here. We do have, however, an inscription from 
Mangadu, which we have already noticed, prohibiting both 
the sale of land in the village to those who are not 
already landowners there and the gift of lands in the 


village to outsiders as dowry. °° 


This is likely, to be 
aimed at the preservation of the economic structure of 
the village. In this connection, it should also be 
noted that in medieval Jayankondacodlamandalam, the 

growth in the economic strength of social groups enabled 
them to move upward on the social scale. This best exen- 


plified, as we shall see, in the case of the Keaikkole-s.?> 


49 "The existence of a rule in a village that the 
juice of the sugar-cane grown there should be 
pressed out in the same place (103 of 1918, 
ARE, 1918, part ii, para 69, 1482 A.D.) cer- 
tainly points to a time when the villages were 
largely self-sufficient." A. Appadorai,_op. 
cit., Vol. 1, p- 3525. Appadorai however, 
cautions against the over-emphasis of village 
self-sufficiency, ibid., pp. 3523-6. 


50 ARE, 354 of 1908; see also supra, fn. 36. 
51 Infra. pp-348-5 347-8. 
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One of the most crucial aspects of any econo- 
mic system is the method by which labour is extracted 
by the ruling class from other sections of socicty. 

In this connection we have already seen that a passage 
in the Amuktamalyada refers to labour services being 


due from poor cultivators? 


and that inscriptions mention 
vettivers or labour rents. In all these instances 

it appears that the labour-dues were paid to the state. 
But what was the purpose for which such dues were required 
by the state? No mention has been made in our sources 

to the existence of a ‘department of public works! which 
might have required forced labour, Indeed, the practice 
of setting apart a portion of the revenue for keeping 

the irrigation works in good repair?’ perhaps indicates 
that forced labour was not used for this purpose. ie 
also do not have any reference to state-run agricultural 
enterprises. Moreover, we have no definite idea as to 


whether labour-services were demanded from all the 


22 Supra. pp !?4- #0, #n. 67 
53 Supra, pp.203- 05,250 
54 Supra. pp-!#i-62. 
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cultivators or only from certain sections of the culti- 
vators. From inscriptions of the seventeenth century, 
wherein it is said that anyone who obstructed the utili- 
zation of specified taxes for the maintenance of irriga- 
tion tanks would "be considered to have been born to 


the vetti of this village and to have given his wife to 


the vetti,"?° it would appear that vetti services were 
not required from a large section of the village comu- 
nity. Furthermore, we do not mow if the persons from 
whom labour services were due also possessed or rented 
plots on which they worked for themselves. Another 

alternative could have been that they were two classes 


of people from whom vetti was due: the first being those 


who performed forced labour all through the year and the 
second being those who performed only a certain quantum 
of forced labour. 

There are also instances of the dedication 
of families to the temples to perform services like 
looking after the lamps and carrying the idols in 


56 


processions. In such cases, it appears that the donors 


provided for the upkeep of these families. Thus, 


55 NDI/II/N/1; Supra. p.is2 
56 @.Z- ARE, 3135 of 1919; 374 of 1912. 
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for example, an inscription of the reign of Viruppana- 

Udaiyar from the Kachchapésvara temple of Tirukkachchur 

(Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt.) records that two families were 
free from all assessments according to a declaration to 

this effect by the villagers.°! 

From extant epigraphical evidence however, it 
would appear that such examples of non-wage labour were 
only of marginal significance. This is due to the large 
number of inscriptional evidence that has come down to 
us of payments made to cultivators, of sales and leases 
of land, of the degree of monetization of the economy, 
et cetera.” 

Industrial activities appear to have been 


carried out mainly in connection with the temple. The 


temple itself employed artisans - gippiyar (masons), 
57 ARE, 312 of 1909, 1909-10, para 53. 
58 infra, pp3%35; Wage-labour here is used as 


a Simple-category present in several epochs 
of production and not as value-positing 
labour. dairus Banaji had argued correctly 
that the laws of motion of an epoch of pro- 
duction must be defined before the nature 
of productive relations prevailing within 
that epoch can be determined. J. Banaji, 
Ope Cite; pPe 4mT, 
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mantappakkolar (repairer to the mantapam ), panimurai 
(basket-maker), achdri (carpenter), vagal-kollar, 
kusavar (potter), tattan (goldsmith) et cetera. In 
addition, it is likely that the craftsmen worked privately 
in response to the market that the enormous number of 
pilgrims (as indicated by the numerous food offerings 
daily at the temple) who came to Tirupati, the large 
population of the region (as suggested by the extent of 
the irrigation programmes) and the numerous employees of 
the temple must have provided. Among the employees of 
the temple mentioned in the inscriptions are the purana- 
bhattar (brahmang-s chanting the véda-s and prabandam-s), 
the kahganippan (supervisor), the koyil-kanakku tiruninra- 
ur-udaiyan (temple accountant), the adhikari (manager), 
the tiruppanipillas (public works officer), the tem le 


architect, the déSantari, the suppliers of water to 
water-sheds, the dasanambiyar (supplier of garlands), the 
tirumani-geyyan (ringer of bells), the brahmane-s who 
deliver prasadam (consecrated food) to the satram-s 
(feeding houses), those who tie the pavitram, the 

dyers of the blue-colour, the ilachchinagikkarar, the 
kudikkuttukkar , the Lachchinaikkarar, the bearers of 
torches and of y@hanam-s, the tiruvenkata-pichchan 
(lamp-lighter), the keikkolar, the tirupaniyal (workmen), 
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the tiruvidhisani and the enperamanddiyar (dancing girls), 
the uvachchan (drummers), the déla-ndgasvara-karar 
(drummers and pipers), the paduvar (songsters), the 
nattuvar (dance-master), the muttukkarar (time-keeper), 
the vinnapeli-seyvar and the tiruvettuvagai (proclaimers), 
the acharya, ritvik, purdhitar and en Bat tade—ekanki 
Srivaishnavas (all priests), the tevaiyal (temple cooks), 
the Singamurei (fuel-supplier), and the pachchadikkardr 
(distributors). The tiruppanipillai had their own 


treasury, the tiruppani-bhandaram, and villages and even 
girmai-s were endowed to the temple to provide funds 

for the upkeep of the temple and the irrigation projects 
under its control.” This implies that the tirupanipililai 
(also called tirupanibhandarattar) had relative financial 
autmomy and that being charged with the construction 

and maintenance of the temple and the irrigation projects 
under the management of the temple, they organised the 
artisans employed by the temple. They also are the only 


group other than the sthanattar to issue a silasasanam 


at the Tirupati vemple,°? 


59 e.g. TTDES/II/49, 87; III/167. 


60 TTDES/III/167. This, however, should not 
perhaps be taken as the basis for a generali- 
sation as it is a solitary instance. 
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There is no evidence on whether there was an 
absence of juridical restrictions on the liberty of the 
nobility in the economic area. It is possible that this 
was the case, however, as the caste-system, which was 
probably the only institutional check, would not have 
placed any restrictions on the activities of the nayaka-s 
in the economic sphere since they did not actually do the 
work themselves. On the other hand, there was active 
state intervention in the economic sphere, as we shall 
see below. 

Burton Stein, rightly argues that authority 
in medieval south India originated from the relationship 
between the king and the brahmang-s. This was the 
general pattern all over India where there were Hindu 
princes. However, it was stronger in South India due 
to ‘the absence of the estate legitimacy of kshatriyva 
lineages'. This was manifested in the 


widely shared South Indian conception that authoritative 
human leaders (kings, both lerge and small, imperial 
and local) and the deities installed in temples share 
poversignty. This is to say, powerful human leaders, 
whether they rule empires or sub-castes, in their ritual 
trensactions with temple deities, actualize a model or 
rule in which neither (king or deity) is in any simple 
sense dispensable or dependent.61 


61 Burton Stein, ‘Introduction', in B. Stein (ed.), 
South Indian Temples 3; An Analytical Reconsi- 
deration, Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 
1978, p. 7; see also B. Stein, ‘The Segmentary 
State in South Indian History, in Richard G. 
Fox (ed.), Realm and Region in Traditional 
India, Vikas Publishing House, New Delhi, 1977, 
pp. 23-26, 
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This is also reflected in the statues of Krishnadévaraya 
and his chief consort at the Tirupati temple. However, 
the absence of the long eulogistic commentaries, found 

in the Cola inscriptions of the preceding epoch, in the 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period shows a declining 
tendency in this conception. Stein has also show that 
the Tirupati temple was a place to record political 


loyalties during the Vijayanagara period.°2 


in this 
situation, it is only natural to expect that the members 
of the ruling class - the imperial family, the chief 
officers of state and the nayaka-s - would try to 
emphasize their separation from the canmon masses by 
luxury consumption, and in support of this contention 
we may cite the gifts of gold and other valuable objects 
to the deity, made by these persons. Krishnadevaraya, 
who made seven visits to Tirupati during his reign of 

25 years (1504-29) was certainly the most extravagant 

in this regard.°° 


62 B. Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple', pp. 93-96. 


63 TT DES/III/32=-65, 76-78, 80, 83-86. Some of 
the other instances of such gifts were as 
follows: The earliest dated Vijayanagara 
inscription at Tirupati (6th char 1359 A.D.) 
records the fixing of a golden Sikhara (vase) 


fn, continuesBese 
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A further factor that mst b e taken into 
account in the construction of a mdel for the examina- 
tion of an agrarian structure of a region is whether 
there existed more economically advanced comtries or 
regions at distances accessible by the available means 
of transportation. In the present case, the best example 
of this phenomenon is the trade between the Vijayanagar 
Empire and the Portugese who had established a settlement 
at Mylapur which was attacked in A.D. 1558 by the 
Vijayanagara forces under Rama Raya.°* And Caesar Fredrick 
observed about Mylapur, "It is a marvellous thing to 


them which have not seen the lading and unlading of men 


Previous fn. 


over the vim (dome) of Tirumaladéva by 
Mahamandalésvara Misaraganda_Manga déva 
Yabara jg { TRDES/I/179, 180_/; in 1430, 
Srigirisvara, the son of ald pigek oa 
presented a ttam, newly made of gold and 
gems to get Retiatsévare (TTDES/I/193); in 
1443, Teppada Nageya Nayakkara, presented 


3000 honnu,for ma and presenting gold 
plates to Sri Vehkatéévara (t TDES/T/ 
209). 

64 7.V. Mahalingam, Administration and Social 


Life under Vijayanagar, Vol. ,» University 
of Madras, Madras, 1975, De 136. 
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and merchants in Saint Tome as they doe" © Mylapur 
traded in gold and sealing wax with Pegu and in edible 
commodities especially sugar, with Bengal. Coromandel 
textiles were also sent in large quantities to Portugal. 
The importance of Portugese to the mercantile 
activity of Jayahkondacolamandalam however, derived, not 
from the export of textiles to Portugal, but from their 
domination of the Western trade and from their carrying 
trade to Southeast Asia. The absence of Buropean competi- 
tors and the superiority of European ship—borne artillery 
enabled them to dominate the trade between the West and 
India. Arabs and ‘Moplahs' were compelled to pay duties 
to the Portugeseand the ports on the West Coast had to pay 
tribute in grain. Horses were undoubtedly the most in- 
portant import into the Vijayanagara Empire from the West 
dus to the constant wars that the Empire fought with the 
sultanates of the Deccan, and the kingdoms of Orissa and 
those of the Far South and because the horses bred in 


the ‘Carnatic’ were weak, © Speaking of king Sundhara 


65 Ibid, 
66 JoH. Parry, ‘Transport and Trade Routes', in 


EE. Rich and C.H. Wilson (eds.), The Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe : Volume IV — TBhe 
Economy of Expanding Burope in the Sixteenth 

and Seventeenth Centuries, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, sel aapPs ree oe oa 
lingam, op. cit., p. 127; R. Sewell, A Forgotten 
pire = Widayenaier : 4 Contribution to the 
Histo of India, National Book Trust, New Delhi, 
1970, pe 97- 
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Pandi Devar (Sundhara Pandya Devar), ivarco Polo says 


You must know that the merchants of KISH and ORWUZ, DHAFAR 
and ADEN collect great numbers of chargers and other horses, 
and these they bring to the territories of this king and 
of his four brothers, who are kings likewise as I told you. 
For a horse will fetch 500 saggi of gold, worth more than 
100 marks of silver, and vast numbers are sold there every 
year. Indeed this king wants to buy more than 2000 horses 
ever y year and so do his four brothers who are kings 
likewise. The reason why they want so many horses 

every year is that by the end of the year there shall 

not be one hundred of them remaining.... for these 

people do not know in the least how to treat a horse; 

and besides they have no farriers.67 


This trade which was controlled by the Arabs till the 
mid-fifteemth century shifted to the Portugese, not merely 
due to the stronger naval power of the latter but also 

due to the massacre of the Arab and Moorish traders at 
'Batecal' (Bhatkal) in A.D. 1469, which has already been 
mentioned above .°8 However, a partial revival of the 
Vijayanagara trade with the Arabs took place with the 
conquest of the Tul kingdom by Saluva Narasimha and the 
opening of the ports of Honavari, Bhatkal, Bakkanur and 
Matgalapuram.°? Later, with the establishment of the 


67 Marco Polo, The Book of Ser liarco Polo The 
Venetian Concerning the Kingdoms and iiarvels 
of the Bast, ed. by George Bb. Parks, Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1927, pp. 274-5; see also ibid., 
ppe 276, 2793 Nuniz, OD. cit.; PP e 294, 462. 


68 Supra, pp. 23-4. 
69 R. Subrahmanyam, ‘Vijayanagar’, in H.x. Sherwani, 
and P.M. Joshi See ), History of Medieval 
1295-1 : Vol. I (Mainly Political and 


As man ’ “Goverment of Andhra Pradesh, 
Hyderabad, 1973, p.107. 
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Portugese ascendency in the western trade, the Arab traders 
were mainly but not entirely routed through Portugese 
ports, especially after the treaty signed by the Vijayanagar 
Enperor, Sadaéivadévaraya and Dom Joao de Castro the 
Captain-General and governor of Goa on the 19th of September 
1547. 

Foreign travellers had a tendency to exagerate 
the volume of this trade and the quantum of its profits. 


Thus, for example, Nuniz says, of Acyutadévaraya 


He causes horses to be brought from Oromug and Ade 

/ Persia (Ormuz) and Aden. The latter were Arabs into 
his kingdom and thereby gave great profit to the merchants, 
paying them for the horses just as they asked. He took 
them dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos and 

of those that died at sea they brought him the tail only, 
and he paid for it just as if it had been alive.70 


This brings us then to the second important 
aspect of the trade with Portugal - the carrying trade 
conducted by the Portugese in the East. "From the point 
of view of the ‘grocer king’, the Portugese organization in 
East had but one main function: the regular shipment to 
Lisbon of oriental spices, chiefly pepper, but also cinnamon 
from Ceylon, nutmeg from Celebes, camphor from Borneo and -— 


most valuable of all —~ cloves from the Moluccas and the 


70 Nuniz, ope cite, pe 294. 
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Banda Islands. To pay for these cargoes, however, a whole 
network of ancillary trades had to be developed, since 
Portugal had little of its ow to offer, and little trad~ 
ing capital."/+ Thus local commerce was based on the 
export of textiles from ports in Gujarat and the Coromandel 
to Indonesia where they were exchanged for spices and to 
east Africa where they were exchanged for gold and ivory. 
The Portugese also exploited the large Japanese demand for 
Chinese manufactured goods transporting such good in the 
annual Macao carracks built chiefly in India from Malabar 
teak. These ships recorded only one ship-wreck in their 
entire history of sixty years! Among other local trades 
were the import to India of Arabian copper and the export 
from India to China and Japan of hawks, peacocks, and even 


72 


occasionally, a caged tiger. Indeed, "Portugese was the 


lingua franca of Asiatic maritime trade. Pidgin Inmglish 
was derived from Pidgin Portugese." 
The significance of this trade with the 


Portugese, especially in horses, is apparent when we 


ve' Parry, Ope cite, pp- 191-2. 
T2 Ibid., Dpe 192-3. 


13 Lbide, p- 195. 
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14 


consider the importance of the horse in warfare. Indeed, 


"It has been suggested that the Vijayanagara kings were 

as famed as ‘lords of the horse' (asvapati) as the Imperial 
Gangas of Orissa were famed as ‘lords of the elephant' 
(gajapati)."/? Further, in order to pay for these horses, 
the Emperor demanded revenues from the nayaka-s as Nuniz 


tells us that 


The horses which / the chief master of the sey gives 

to horgemen, royal guards, on the death of one of their 
£ to hors are mostly coumtry-breds which the king buys, 
twelve or fiteen for a thousand pardaos. The king every 
year buys thirteen thousand horses of Ormuz, and country 
breds, of which he chooses the best for his own stables, 
and he gives the rest to his captains, and gains mech 
money by them, because after taking out the good Persian 
horses, he sells those which are country—bred, and gives 
five for a thousand rdaos, and they are obliged to pay 
him the money for them within the month of September, 
and with the money so obtained he pays for the Arabs 
that he buys of the Portugese, in such a wa-y that his 
capitains pay the cost of the whole without anything 
going out of the treasury.76 


It is interesting to note in this connection that ships 
arrived at Goa in September after having left Lisbon in 


74 See Stein, Peasa-nt State and Society, pp. 400-03. 
15 Ibid., pe 401 citing D.C. Sircar, Indian Epigra-~ 


phy, Hotilal Banarsidass, 1965, p. 339 n.; and 
D.C. Sircar ‘Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa,’ 


Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 353, September 
1957, pe 275-6 


76 Nuniz, Ode cit., Pe 362. 
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March, |! and hence the requirement by the Portugese for 
money to buy the highly priced products of the East. 
Consequently it may be inferred that this process of trade 
led to the siphoning of the surplus from Jayahkondacola- 
manda lam. 

From this it follows that state intervention 
was an integral part of economic life and this intervention 
can be divided into three analytically distinct categories. 
As we have already discussed two of these three ways above - 
the investment in irrigation projects andthe appropriation 
of surplus through the imposition of taxes and the exer- 
cise of the niyatchi right - we shall consider here only 
the third form of state intervention-- the explicit regu- 


lation of economic activity. For instance, Robert sewe1l, (8 


TT Parry, op. cit., pe 193. For difficulties 
of the sea~route to Goa see Braudel, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pe 378, fn. 98. For tonnages of the 
Portugese ships see ibid., p. 298, fm. 102, 
pp. 301-3; J.H. Parry, ope Cit., pope 194-5. 
For the omanizational set up of the Portugese 
trade and its nationalization see E.L.d. 
Coornaert, ‘European Economic Institutions 
apna the New World; the Chartered Companies’, 

B.E. Rich and C.H. Wilson (eds.), The 

Cambridge Economic History of Europe : Volume 
iV - The Economy of Expanding Europe in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1967, pp. 220-274. 


78 R. Sewell, ope cit., pe 124. 
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basing himself on the accounts of Fernao Nuniz and Domin- 
goes Paes tells us that in 1514 A.D. Krishnadévaraya 
offered Albuquerque, the Portuguese Governor of Goa, 

& 20,000 for the exclusive right for the trade in horses. 
Although this offer was refused by Albuquerque, it was 
renewed when the Emperor planned to wage war against Adil 
Shah, who also made a Similar proposal. Albuquerque, 
shrewdly, replied to Vijayanagara agreeing to the proposal 
if the payment was fixed at 30,000 cruzados, while also 
writing to Bijapur offering the exclusive right to buy 
horses, if a part of the mainland opposite the island was 
ceded to the Portuguese. However, before the matter could 
be settled Albuquerque died. Later, in 1547 a treaty was 
signed by SadaSivaraya and Dom Joao de Castro, the details 


of which were as follows: 


The contracting parties are stated to be the king of 
Portugal, by his deputy, the Captain-General and governor 
of Goa, Dom Joao de Castro, and the great and powerful 
king, Sddasiva, King of Bisnaga: (a) Each party to be 
friend of the friends, and enemy of the enemies of the 
other, and when called on to help the other with all 
their forces against all kings and lords of India, the 
Nizam Shah always exempted / the Sultgn of Ahmadnagar 
with whom the Portugese had a treaty_/; (b) The governor 
of Goa will allow all Arab and Persian horses landed at 
Goa to be purchased by the king of Vijayanagar on due 
notice and proper payment, none being permitted to be 
sent to Bijapiir; (c) The king of Vijayanagar will compel 
all merchants in his kingdom trading with the coast to 
send their goods through ports where the Portugese have 
factors, permitting none to proceed to Bijapur ports; 

(d) The king of Vijayanagar will forbid the importation 
of saltpetre and iron into his kingdom from any Bijapur 
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ort and will compel its purchase from Portugese ports; 
4 The same with cloths, copper, tin, China silk, etc.; 
(£) The king of Vijayanagar will allow no Moorish ship 

or fleet to stop in his ports, and if any such should 
come he will capture them and_send them to Goa. Both 
parties agree to wage war on Adil Shah, and all territory 
taken from the latter shall belong to Vijayanagar except 
lands on the West of the Ghats from Banda on the north 
to Cintacora on the South which lands shall belong to 

the king of Portugal."79 


In the context of active state intervention 
in the economic life of the times, it is important to 
recognise that the centre of political power was located 
outside Jayankondacolamandalam and consequently important 
decisions were perhaps made without specific regard to the 
effects of these on the region. Here, we may also mention 
two other factors — the frequent occurrence of war between 
the Empire and the Sultanates of the Deccan and the 
nayankara system. We have already seen that the nayaka-s 
had to bear a heavy burden of the costs of the wars of 
the Empire, as they had to remit a portion of their 
revenues to the Imperial treasury and were perhaps also 
required to contribute levies to the army. This would 
again amount to a drain of the surplus away from Jayan- 


kondaco lamandalam. 


79 Ibid., pe 180 f.; T.V. Mahalingam, op. cit., 
ppe 1355-6. 
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Finally, we must recognise the fact that the 
‘idiom of ideology in pre-modern India was religious, +9 
Here, it should be realised that in the absence of moderm- 
day scientific kmowledge, religious doctrines provided 
the medieval mind with an explanation of reality which was 
practically all encompassing. Indeed, Lucien Febvre once 
demonstrated that in sixteenth century France, man had 
necessarily to have strong religious beliefs; that atheism 
was an inconceivable doctrine at that time.°+ And it is 
this aspect of Febvre's work that led Pierre Vilar to say 


of his Le Probléme de 1l'Incroyance au XIlVe Siécle that 


Febvre's 16th century is not closed: Inuther, Lefevre, 
Marguerite, Rabelais, de Periers: all appear there within 
the exact limits which the cohesion of the ‘over—determin- 
ing’ totality imposes on them. But the latter is in. 
movement. ‘One cannot judge a revolutionary epoch by the 
consciousness which it has of itself.' The historian had 
to demonstrate this ggainst the ideology of his own time, 
of the rulers. If he could do it, it was because he had 
first of all made the 16th century ‘his own', at all levels, 
and held it 'present' through a process of research which 
was concrete but empirical. His research was systematized 
by his struggle to determine its problematic, against the 
historical positivism of the age, his struggle for the 
massive fact against the minute and precise fact, for 

true scrupulousness against false erudition.82 


80 Stein, ‘The Segmentary State’, p. 19. 
81 See Lucien Febvre, A New Kind of History 3: 


From the Writings of Lucien Febvre, Ed. by 
Peter Burke, Tr. by K. Folca, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1973. 


82 Pierre Vilar, ‘Marxist History, a History in the 
Making +: Towards a Dialogue with Althusser', New 
Left Review, 80, July-August 1973, p. 86. 
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in medieval South India, the fact that the 
ideology of the time was expressed in a religious idiom 
is clear from the role played by the braéhmana-s and the 
temples in territorial integration - a role that we 
have examined in some detail in a preceding chapter. The 
temples were also instruments of agricultural development 
and centres of artisanal produ ction as we shall see in 
our following chapter. 

The elements, then, of our model for the study 
of the agrarian system of Jayankondac6lamandalam under 
Vijayanagara rule are as follows: 

(1) Agriculture was the most important economic 
activity ; 

(2) There was an a bsence of the concept of 
ownership of land. What was significant was the notion of 
differing rights to land and to the produce of land and 
these rights were transferrable; 

(3) The division of all the forces of agricul 
tural production between the peasants, large landed estates 
and the temple; 

(4) The caste system was an institutional 
barrier to social mobility; 

(5) The obligation of the cultivators to pay 
taxes in money and in grain in addition to yielding the 


major share of the produce (mélvaram) ; 
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(6) The existence of wage-labour; 

(7) Industrial and artisanal activities were 
carried on mainly in association with the temples; 

(8) An absence of juridical restrictions on the 
liberty of the brahmana-s and the nayaka~s in the economic 
arena; 

(9) A strong tendency on the part of the upper 
sections of the people towards luxury consumption; 

(10) The existence of economically more advanced 
regions at distances accessible by the available means of 
transportation; 

(11) The constant intervention by the State in 
the economic life; 

(12) The location of centres of political power 
outside of Jayankondacolamandalam; 

(13) The nayahkara system; 

(14) The frequent occurrence of wars; and 

(15) The fact ideological expression was in 
a religious idion. 

The choice of elements in our model may be 
questioned. It may be asked, for example, why we have 
left out of our formulation the evidences that have come 


down to us of communal land holdings,” We can only 


83 e.g. TTDES/II/38, mentions the irrigation of 
cattle-herding land (mandaikollai) in the _ 
tiruvidaiyattam village of Tiruvenkatanallur; 
TTDES/11/40, refers to caliyan tottam or 
weaver's garden. = rs 
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answer thus; models of this sort are crucially necessary 
if we are to pose new questions about medieval South India. 
In an endeavour to construct such a model we have chosen 
what in our opinion, were the significant elements and 
discarded those of marginal significance - like communal 
land-holdings. Most or all of the hypothesis advanced 

in the present study are certain to be modified consi- 
derably by further research, if not to be demolished in 
their entirety. And these are developments that we shall 
welcome, for that is how historical knowledge advances and 
must advance. 

It remains, now, to fix the temporal and 
spatial limits of the model that we have sketched above. 
It is of course a truism to say that there is an inverse 
relationship between the number of elements included in 
a model and its range of applicability. ‘Without examination 
of evidence from other areas, encompassed within the 
Vijayanagara Empire, we would not advocate the extension 
of our model to areas outside Jayankondacdlamandalam, 
though there is perhaps some prime facie grounds to extend 
it to some other areas of the Tamil country. Moreover, 


Braudel once said, 
I have sometimes compared models to ships. For me, 


once the ship has been made, the whole interest lies 
in launching it, seeing whether it floats and then 
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sending it out on the waters of time. Shipwreck is always 
the most significant moment... In my view, research must 
constantly move between social reality and the model, in 
a succession of readjustments and journeys ever patiently 
reviewed. Thus, the model is both an attempt to explain 
a given structure, and an instrument with which one can 
examine it, and compare it, and test its solidity and its 
very life. 84 


Thus, if we attempt to move our model backwards through 
time, we shall find that it is inapplica-ble in the period 
prior to A.D. 1360 due to the absence of important ele- 
ments like the nayahkara system and due to the presence in 
the earlier time of powerful locality and ‘supra-locality' 
institutions, to the emergence of small regional kingdoms, 
to the decline of the trade network, to the process of 
decomercialization and de-urbanization and so on. And 
if our model is floated forwards in time after 4.D. 1565, 
we encounter the consequences of the rapid decline of the 
Vijayanagara Empire after the fatal battle of Rakshasi- 
Tangadi perhaps best exemplified in the decline of grants 
to the Tirupati temple. Thus the temporal limit of this 
model may be fixed at A.D. 1360 and 1565. 


84 Fernand Braudel, ‘History and the focial 
Sciences', in P. Burke (ed.), Economy and 


So ciety in Early Modern Europe : Essays 
from Annales, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


London, 1972, pp. 32-3. 
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One of the major drawbacks of the present 
attempt at model-construction lies in the fact that the 
long-term tendencies are treated very inadequately. This 
is primarily because we have only been able to concentrate 
on the historical sources from Jayankondacdlamandalam. 
However, as JayankondacOlamandalam was an integral part 
of the Vijayanagara impire, a satisfactory explanation 
of the agrarian system cannot be attempted without taking 
into account the history of the Empire as a whole. It has 
not been possible to do this due to the paucity of rele- 
vant secondary sources and because of the sheer impossibility 
of consulting all the p rimary sources. For similar 
reasons it has not been possible sto study the post-1565 
phase of Jayankondacdlamandalam adequately and this un- 
doubtedly affects our interpretation of the period under 
study. It is to be hoped that in the years to come more 
historians woud dedicate their energies to the study of 
the Vijayanagara Empire and attempt to unravel the long- 


term social and economic trends. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE INTERNAL DYNailCS OF THE AGRARIAN SYSTHu 


Having formulated a model in our previous 
chapter, we attempt here to view the operation of the 
agrarian system of medieval Jayankondacolamandalam in 
its totality and take its measure. Although, our 
sources for this endeavour are meagre, it is hoped that 
our efforts will contribute to the projection of a more 
lucid view of the South Indian Middle Ages. 

It is perhaps best, then, to begin our analysis 
of the agrarian system of JayankondacOlamandalam under 
Vijayanagera rule with an examination of the language 
and content of the inscriptions of the period, which 
are our main guide in this study. This is necessary 
both because the ideology of the time, as we have said 
before, was expressed in a religious idiom and because 
the overwhelming majority of the epigraphs record grants 
to temples. Here, however, we must strive to get behind 
the formal meaning of the words of these lithic records 
to arrive at the actual working of the agrarian system 
and this is all the more necessary given our great 
dependence on the inscriptions at Tirupati. 

Most of the epigraphs at Tirupati refer to 
grants of money or of land to the temple to provide for 


the performance of certain specified services to be 
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conducted on specified days for an unlimited ('perpetual', 
‘as long as the sun and the moon last') period of time. 
Consider for example a typical Tamil inscription at 
Tirupati: 


Hail, Prosperity! ‘This is the silaganam 
executed by the sthanattar of Tirumalai temple in 
favour of ene son of Sellan residing at Palavérkadu 
village in the Saka year 1456 while §yiman Mahargidh - 
raja Rajaparamégvara Sri Virapratapa Sri Vira Achyuta- 
deva Maharaya was ruling the kingdom, to wit. 


Since you have paid the sum of 3,200 nar-panan 
into ,the temple treasury for the purpose of propitiat- 
ing Sri VenkatéSa with 2_tirupponakam / food offerings / 
daily as your ubhaiyam / donation_/- we shall utilise 
this sum of 3,200 panam for the improvement of the tanks 
and channels in the temple villages (tiruvidaiyattam) 
and with the income obtained thereby /idil Vilginda mudal 
kondu_/, shall be supplied from the temple-store for the 
preparation of 2 yellai-tirupponakkam, 2 marakkal of 
rice, measured with'the Tirumalai temple measure, 1 ulakku 
of ghee, 1 ulakku of green gram, salt, pepper, vegetables 
and curds. ~ 


You are hereby authorised to receive the quarter 
share of the offered prasadam due to the donor. The 
remaining prasadam shall be reserved for distribution 
during early adaippu. 


This arrangement shall continue to be in force 
throughout the succession of your heirs, till the moon 
and the sun shine. 


In this manner this deed is drawn up by the 
temple-accountant, Tiruninga-udaiyan, yith the consent 
of the Srivaishnava-s. May these the Srivaishanava-s 
protect.l 


1 TTDES/IV/75, translated in B. Stein, Peasant 
State and Society in Medieval South India, 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1980, 
pPe 428-9. 
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It would be apparent from the above inscription 
that money granted to the temple was generally invested 
in irrigation projects —- the construction of tanks and 


Canals (eri-kalvay) - and that the consequent increase in 


production provided a constant income to the temples to 
support the offerings desired by the donor. Such projects 
were, aS a rule, invested in the tiruvidaiyattam villages 
where the temple, presumably, held the mélvaran right 

by virtue of which it could appropriate the major share of 
the increment in production caused by the construction of 
irrigation tanks and canals. However, given the prevalent 
forms of lamd tenwre - in which the cultivators received 
the kilvaram or minor share - an increase in production 
would also have been beneficial to the peasants. Further, 
as Jtein had also noticed, the cultivators may have been 
employed aS labourers in the construction of these irri- 
gation projects and thus received additional monetary 


benefits. 


2 Infra. pp. 3/4 
3 Burton Stein, ‘fhe Tirupati vemple ; An 


Economic Study of a siedieval South Indian 
Temple', Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Depart- 
ment of History, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1958, pp. 835-5. 
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One of the difficulties attendant upon this 
line of reasoning advocated by Stein is that we have no 
indication of the methods by which the temple authorities 
decided on the quantum of the increase in agricultural 
production accruing from the construction of irrigation 
projects. Unless the amount of increase in production 
was determined in some way, the donor of the grant could 
not be certain that the quantities stipuleted by him for 
the various offerings would be fulfilled. Unfortunately, 
we cannot suggest a resolution of this difficulty which 
is glossed over by Stein, and conseq-uently it has been 
merely recorded here. 

There is however, no doubt that there was a 
marked preference on the part of the donors for making 


grants of money rather than of land as is shown in Table V-l. 


Table V-1 
GRANTS "0 THE TIRUPATI TEMPLE, Saka 1300-14872 


Period s Grants of Grants Amount of iione 

(Saka era)” Total No. of Land and of granted (panam 
Inscriptions Villages sioney : 

ioe eee eae ae Seer een en ee De aeenanN oie en aaeanrenn- epee 
1300-1309 2 - 2 1450 
(13781388) 
1310-13519 4 - 4 2000 
(1388-1398) 
13 20~1529 1 - 1 600 
(1398-1408) 


contd... 


i 


1330-1539 
(1408-1418) 


1340-1349 
(1418-1428) 


1350-1359 
(1428-1438) 


13560-1369 
(1438-1448) 


1370-1379 
(1448-1458) 


1380-1389 
(1458~1468) 


1590-13599 
(1468-1478) 


1400-1409 
(1478-1488 ) 


1410-1419 
(1488-1498) 


142071429 
(1498-1508) 


1430-1439 
(1508-1518) 


1440-14 49 
(1518-15 28) 


1450-1459 
(1528-1538) 


1460-1469 
(1538-1548) 


1470-1479 
(1548-1558) 


1480-1487 
(1558-1566) 


a 
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2 a ee ee ce 
1 1 - 
12 5 2 26000 
13 ' 12 386 20° 
8 S 6 11300 
19 5 6 15000 
29 9 14 25910 
9 4 5 13800 
45 6 39 4.5050 
12 2 10 24810 
55 15 32 73175 
39 10 28 70326 
95 18 68 3044857 
146 36 112 365, 5559.25° 
22 15 3 7,520 
10 3 4 16,800 


Based on the Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam 


e ese e 
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Epigraphical Series, Vols. I-iV, Tirupati 
Sri Mahant's Press, Madras 1931-357. tor 
the method of construction of this table 
see Supraepp.ii-iv 


bd Dates in the Christian Era are given in 
parenthesis. 

c Plus 530 Chakrapanam. 

d Plus 225 chakram—pon. 

e Plus 150 ruka-s. 


Any attempt to generalise from the evidence 
at Tirupati to the rest of Jayankondacélamandalam is 
obviously hazardous as Tirupati was the mostimportant 
edu eccentee within the Vijayanagara Empire and the 
Raya-s, especially Saluva Narasimha (A.D. 1486-91), 
Krishnadévaraya (A.D. 1509-29), Acyutadévaraya (A.D. 
1529-42) and Saddgsivadévaraya (A,D. 1547-76) refer to 


Sri Venkatégvara as their ishtadevata or favourite deity. 


However, in the present instance, we are merely attempt— 
ing to eStablish that there was a relative increase of 
money endowments over land grants to the Tirupati temple, 
and there is no reason to believe that a similar tendancy 
did not exist elsewhere in the mandalam. 

‘Before we examine the reasons which led donors 
to choose to gift money rather than lands, we may pemaps 
examine the common factors which prompted them in the first 


place to make endowments to temples. One of the most 
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obvious reasons for the grants of land and money to these 
religious institutions was due to the prevailing ideology 
which led the donors to believe that they would receive 
spiritual merit from such endowments and these grants also 
invested them with prestige. In this connection, we have 
already seen from anthropological and historical studies, 
that conspicuous conswmption was a means to attain political 
loyalties -- that is t o say that prominent leaders, by 
advertising their wealth by their seeming generosity, attained 
important social and political ends.’ Similarly, one of 
the reasons which led merchants and artisans to make grants 
to temples may have been due to their need to obtain good- 
will. 

Further, the prestige of the temple would have 
been enhanced by the number and magnificience of the festi- 
vals conducted therein, and would thus attract large num- 
bers of pilgrims, who would provide a market for goods 
and services. Centres of pilgrimage, as we have already 
noted, also promoted territorial integration. Stein had 
observed that the number of festival days in a year rose 


from seventy-five at about the middle of the fifteenth 


4 Supra, pp. 54-5; Stein, Peasant State and 
Societ 9 PDe 4352-5. 
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century A.D. to about four hundred and thirty in the early 
seventeenth century. Indeed, during the regnal period 
of Saluva Narasimharadya alone, the number of festival days 
increased from seventy-five per year to one hundred 

and fifty per arena: Temple festivals also provided 
entertainment to the society at large and helped release 
tensions - like the gladiators did for Imperial Rome. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 

none of the inscriptional evidences that have been cited 
about social protests came from the major centres of 
pilgrimage during the Vijayanagara period. Another 
interesting feature of the religious policy of the 
Vijayanagara period was that while the Tirumala-Tirupati 
temples were certainly the largest recepients of state sup- 
port, unlike the Cola~s of the earlier period the 
Vijayanagara rulers supported both Siva and Vishnu 
tenples. Thus, they also made a number of grants to 
temples in Kancipuram, Kalahasti, Tiruvorriyur, 
Tiruvannamalai, ete.! 


5 Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple’, pp. 49-50. 


Gy 


Loc. cit., while the regnal period of Saluva Nara- 
Simharaya was A.D. 1416-91, his earliest inscrip- 

tion at Tirupati dates to Ae. 1456 and tuerefore 

Stein suggests in the passage cited here that the 

Raya's actual exertion of influence in the affzirs 
of the temple dates to A.D. 1456. 


/ 
i The Cola-s were ardent Saivites. ‘There is also 


fn. continues... 
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We have no evidence of the actual numbers of 
pilgrims who visited firupati, or any of the other temples. 
This is only to be expected. We can, however, form an 


idea of the number of pilgrims at Tirupati.® We have 


Previous fn. 


evidence to their persecution of Vaishnavites - 
ebay to the Takkayagapparuni, the Kulottui- 
acdlagula and the Rajarajacdlaula, Kulotttngacola 
# (A.D. 1133-1150) removed the Wien sidol from 
the Cidambaram temle. The deity at Srirangam 
was also taken to Tirupati for safe keeping and 
it was returned only during the Vijayanagara 
period. ‘This was perhaps because the Cidambaram 
and Srirangam temples were centres of the Sri- 
vaishnava cult which was a social movement of 
the lower castes in a religious garb, in which 
it was stressed that caste was irrelevant in the 
attainment of grace. See Ravi A. Palat, 'Cidam- 
baram : The Role of a Temple in the Evolution and 
Development of a COla Urban Centre’, Unpublished 
MeA.e Seminar Paper, Jawaharlal Nehru University, 
New Delhi, 1978, pp. 45-70, Burton Stein, ‘-ocial 
Hobility and the iiedieval 3 outh Indian dindu 
Sects', in James Silverberg (ed.), Social Mobility 
and the Caste System in India, Comparative Studies 
in Society and History, Supplement III, Mouton, 
The Hague, 1968, PPe 718—94. 


8 It may be of interest to note that a recent 
study reveals that approximately "900 persons 
arrive in Tirumala per hour while about 970 
depart per hour after ‘Darshan'" and that "(i) The 
(statistical) average waiting time of a person 
is 6.7 hours, (ii) average (statistical) number 
of persons waiting in queue for ‘darshan' is 
about 6,000, and (444) on an average, a pilgrim 
is allowed to spend about 3 seconds only “or 
the actual darshan of the lord." ‘The Hindu, 
Cgmbatore edition, 18 January 1979. 
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already noted that villages far removed fron Tirupati had 
been granted to the temple on the banks of the river 


9 an Pandya-mandalam; 1° Céla~mandalam;** 


Tambraparni; 
Udayagiri-rajyam?* and other areas. This indicates that 
pilgrims came from all over the Vijayanagara empire to 

the temple. Further, an inscription of Nadindla Gopa from 
Kondavidu (Guntur Dt.), issued by the order of Saluva 
Timma, minister to Krishnadévaraya, in ..D. 1520 also 
assigned to the temple of Raghava at Kondavidu the customs 
(milavigas) at all places in Kondavidu $ime and "at 
Vasanta garuvu-s in the town of Kondavidu, at water sheds, 
at salt-beds and mrket—towns, and at roads frequented 


(by people), such as (those to) the Jirumala hilis?+> 


9 @eg- TIDES/IV/60; V/127, 158. See also infra.pp.sa-| 
10 e.g. TTDES/I/57. 

11 e.g. TIDES/I/1, 15, 18, 26, 36, 45; II/49, 106. 

12 eeg. TIDES/IV/148. 

13 N. Venkata Rao (ed.), Selected Telugu Inscriptions, 


University of Madras, Wadras, 1952, No. 24, 

pp. 146-156. The translation is from H. Krishna 
Sastri, BI/VI/22, ppe 230-239. The rates of 
mulavige ~s levied (ine 125) in the inscription 
ares 


fn. continues eo. 
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Moreover, it was in the interest of the Emperor, the nayaka-s, 
the sthanattar, the merchants and the artisans to ensure that 
pilgrims were encouraged. Among the steps taken to increase 
the flow of pilgrims to temple towns were the establishment 
of satram-s or free feeding houses, vhere prasadam was also 
distributed freely - perhaps so that even poorer pilgrims 


were attracted to the Semple - and above all, by not stopping 


Previous fn. 


Commodity Rate 
1. Great millet, Milletyecocsecy Y2 a paikamu per bag 


Salt, mangoes, myrobalan, fruits 
brinjals, clearing nuts, mavena. 


2. Green gram, Bengal gram, black 1 paikamu per bag. 
gram, horse gram, red gram, wheat, 
seSamum seeds, oil seeds, black 
pulse, pulse, cotton, tamrainds, 
gall-nuts, myrobalan seeds, yan, 
chama, chirugadam (roots). 


3. Onions, turmeric, dammer, fenu- 1 damma per bag. 


GEKy GURAY> pEUS tent, Balecers 


ginger, lime fruits and cocoanuts. 


4. dJaggery, cleaned cotton, ghee, 2 damma per bag. 
cgastor oil, sungadi, flowers 
of the Bassia Latifolia (tree), 
dry ginger, iron, steel chisels. 
5. Mango jelly 3 damma per bag. 
6. Sugar, areca-nuts, cotton 4 damma per bag. 
thread, betel leves. 
7. Long pepper, pepper, sandal, 6 damma per bag. 
cloves, nutmeg, mace, lead, tin, 
copper. 
8. Double bullock loa-d of 1 chavela (ibid. ). 


women's garments. 
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the free distribution of prasadam to the general public 
at the temple itself, though the actual quantities set 
apart for such distribution declined drastically. 

In this connection, we may mention that Burton 


Stein had noted that there was 


an increase in the offerings which were baked or fried and 
were thus perishable / sic / than the ordinary offering 
which consisted of boiled rice. The reason for this in- 
crease in the more durable form of food offering was thet 
it could be transported back to the village or town of the 
pilgrim and shared with others who could not make the 
pilgrimage. This was a more expensive offering and in 
considerable demand by the pilgrims.14 


Stein made these observations on the basis of the data 


reproduced here as Table V-—2. 


Table V-2 
DAILY FOOD OFFERINGS ENDOWED AT THE TIRUPATI THIPLE, 
1327-1640a 
Period Daily sood Offerings Endowed 
Cooked Baked or Fried 
Rice offerings Rice Offerings 
a ea an eae Scr ee ee ee | eee EE 
1327-1365 6 2 
Pre-Vijayanagar 
1365-1456 47 1 


First Dynasty Vijayanagar 


contd.... 


14 Stein, ‘The Tirupati temple’, pp. 50-51. 
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eee ee i eee 
1456-1509 192 15 
Second Dynasty Vijayanugar 

1509-1530 184 33 
Krishnadévaraya 

1530-1542 328 13 
Acyutadévaraya 

1542-1565 656 7 
Sadasivaraya 

1565-1640 60 56 
a This table is based on the computations of 


Source 3 


Viraraghavacharya, History II, 768-69. It 
is derived from all Tirwmati inscriptions 
which mention an endowment for a daily food 
offering. Not included in this table are 
those offerings which were established for 
Special festival periods. As each of the 
endowments was a "perpetual" offering, the 
cumulative number of daily offerings reached 
1,373 in 1640. This great number of daily 
offerings was prepared and offered at over 
twenty shrines of the temple though the 
largest number occurred at the eee of 
$ri Venkatéévara at irvmalai and Sri 
GOvindarajaswami in Virupati. 


Burton Stein, "The Tirupati temple : An 
Economic Study.of a Medieval South Indian 
Temple", Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Depart-— 
ment of History, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1958, Peo 51. 
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It is perhaps because of the great demand for 


prasadam created as a result of pilgrim traffic that 


prasadam possessed economic value. Thus an inscription 


of A.D. 1495 refers to a grant of 3000 panam by 


Kandadai Ramanujayyangar, and 1000 panam of this sum of 


money was accounted by the proceeds of the sale of his 


share of the appa-prasadam and akk&li-prasadam.?° An 


inscription of A.D. 1536 refers to the sale of the donor's 


share of the prasadam by Saluva Timmarasa to Talilpakkan 


Tirumalaiyyengar for 4,600 a a Horeover, when 


15 


16 


T?DES/II/133. It was equal to the 1000 panam 
r-eceived from him from the villages that had 
been granted to him by Saluva Narasimharaya, 
also mentioned in the same inscription. 


TTDES/IV/72. The quantity of prasadam sold as 

er this epigraph was 5 prasadam ¥2 akkali-mandai, 
V4 palam of chandanam, 13 atirasam, 12/2 areca— 
nuts and 25 betels. tor other inscriptional re- 
ferences to the sale of prasadam at Tirupati, see 
TT DES/IV/74, 93; V/88. Further, in T?DES/III/157- 
159 Krighnadévaraya granted house sites to Vyasa- 
tirtha Sripada Udaiyar to build his matham and 
the donor's share of prasddam in the offerings 
made in the name of the Emperor. Within 11 months 
of this, Vyasa-tirtha Udaiyar made an endowment 
of 14000 panam (T°DES/III/165). Surely, at least 
a part of this must have come from the sale of 
prasadam. ‘the same inscription also stipulates 
that the sthanattar should donate a portion of 
their share of the prasadam for free distribution 
in the donor's matham. see also s2DES/III/ 
No. 175. 
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Kommaraja Siru~Pimmaraja Udaiyar, entitled Sriman 


MahdmandaléSvara, Uttamaganda, Ubhayaraganda, Gandaraganda 
and Ghandabhérunda deposited 1600 panam in the gri- 


Bhandaram to provide for some offerings the sthanattar 
initially issued an inscription by which they were to 
receive the donor's share of the prasddam.~! A subse~ 
quent inscription, probably issued soon after, however, 
restored the right to the donor's share of the prasadam 
to the donor himself.1% further, an inscription of 1472 
stipulates that the prasadam from the offering of Palli- 
kondaperumal-Karptram Muvarayar of Viramadakkivpatti 
village shall be utilized by the manager of the Tiruman- 
gaiyalvar temple for the construction of the Pallikondan- 
mantapam, the tirumadil (prakara walls) and other edifices 
in the temple.*? 411 this clearly brings out the fact 
that the prasadam could be and was sold for money and 


17 TTDES/II/91. See also T2DES/II/30 — an inscrip- 
tion of Saluva Narasimha in which it is recorded 
that the donor, in 1467 endowed 3 villages to 
provide for offerings in his name and that he 
agreed to the request by the sthanattar that 
they be permitted to distribute the share of the 
prasadam due to the donor from these offerings 
among themselves. 


18 T? DES/I1I/92. 
19 Ti DES/II/49. 
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that this is the reason why the inscriptions at the 
Tirupati temple mention in such elaborate detail the shares 
of different people in the distribution of prasadam. at 
Tirupati, the donor was entitled to receive one-fourth 

of the offered share of prasadam. However, the members of 
the imperial family, the nayaka-s and the chief officers 
of state frequently granted their share of the prasadam 

to their acarya, to the cultivators of flower gardens, 

to the Ramanujakutam-s satram~s and matham-s, to the 
sthanattar end subordinate management officials (Kangani- 
ppan or supervisor, vagai or officials, the temple architect, 
the temple accountant, the public works officers, the adhi- 
kari or manager, the désantari-s or outsiders managing 
shrines, etc.), to the general public ete. In fact in 

the period between ...D. 1582 and 15350, there are sixty- 

two inscriptions recording endowments from state donors 
which describe the distribution of prasadam, and it was 
only in four of these that the donor reserved for himself, 
entirely or in part, the donor's share of the prasadam. 

In this connection we may also mention that in the eight 
inscriptions detailing the distribution of prgsadam from 
endowments made by the merchants in the period Saka 1308- 
1451 (A.D. 1386-1530), the donor appropriates a part 


of the donor's share of the prasadam in only one instance. 
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Apart from the donor's share, the balance was earlier 
distributed azong the public. In later years, increasing 
portions of this balance was distributed among the temple 
employees. However, the free distribution of prasadam 

to the general public never stonped completely. Unfor 
tunately, due to the nature of the inscriptions, it is 
extremely difficult to quantify the data on the distri- 
bution of prasadam. 

The economic importance of prasadam led to the 
development of a class of men called the prasddakkar who 
leased the share of temple functionaries to prasadam and 
then sold the prasadam thus obtained to pilgrims. Thus, 
as Stein noticed, an inscription of 1547 mentioned eleven 


persons, four of whom were brahmana-s, who had the ‘right 


to claim and sell the consecrated food'. These men were 


called prasadakkar.°° 


20 Stein, op. cite, pe. 100, citing TTDES/V/88; 
see also ibid., p. 115. In the present day, 
there has been frequent tussles between the 
Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam administration 
and the Prasddakkar-s who clandestinely ac- 
quire the rights sell prasadam from the mira- 
sdar-s and not directly from the administration, 
fimes of India (New Delni), 26 November 1978. 
For the practice of selling prasadam today in 
the black-market at Renigunta Station and at 
other places see Times of India (New Delhi), 
13 December 1978. 
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Large quantities of various articles were also 
required for the offerings to be made at the temple. Consi- 
der, for example, the variety of articles which were 
required for the various offerings at Tirupatis rice, 
rajana-rice, samba-rice, aval (flattened rice) godahi (wheat), 
paruppu (pulse), Manipparuppu (split pulse), elparuppu 
(sesamum), brushed sesamam, uluntu (black gram), payaru 
(green gran), kadugu (mustard), carkarai or yellam 
( jaggery ) cakka rai (sugar), paricatarai (refined sugar), 
dried ginger, turmeric powder, refined camphor, musk, 
saffron, jirakam (cumin seeds), milagu, ney, tayir (curds), 
Vennai (butter), gnnai, gingelly oil, uppu (salt), chandanam 
(sandal paste), honey, citrons, fenu-greek, elumiccampalam 
(limes), Palappalam (jackfruits), mangoes, tehkay (cocoa- 
nuts), ilanir (tender cocoanuts), karumbu (sugar canes), 
Valaipalam (plantains), vegetables, adaikkay (areca nuts) 
and yileai. Further, an inscription from Kunimedu (Tindiva- 
nam Tk., SA Dt.), refers to taxes on rice and paddy, 
oil and ghee (ennai and ny), palm jaggery (Karu akatti, 


Kadaicarakku), pepper (milagu), turmeric (maiijal), betelnut 
(pakku), gallnut (cukku), kadikkay, sugar (cakkarai), 
ginger (jirakeam), vendayam, manjiliyilem, textiles 
(tundappidavai-ttirvai), injii and sundry articles 
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(cillarai-ccarakkukiu undéna tirvai).*+ 

Given the large number of endowments made by 
the donors during the period under consideration it is 
highly unlikely that these commodities could have been 
supplied by the peasants' plots in the localities. Conse- 
quently, a large percentage of these products must have 
come from the large estates of the nayska-s and other 
land owners. The existence of such estates can be 
inferred from the grants of large areas of land to the 
temple, and particularly by the reference to the culti- 
vators employed on them. Indeed, large landed estates 
appear to have existed in the Tamil country even in 
the pre-Vijayanagara period. An inscription of the 


22nd year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Konerinmaikondan 


21 SII/XVII/264/pp._105-6. A Srirangam copper 
plate grant of Devaraya I oor 1434-53), men- 
tions the taxes on nafijai (wet land), pufjai 
(dryland), Kamukkea (areca grove), karnnu, 
Vaippu (margoa), tennamaram (cocoanut trees’), 
Kolundu, valai (plantain trees), karumbu (sugar- 
cane), mafjal (turmeric), ifji ee 
Senkalunar (flower), van-payir (minor cultivution), 
Vasal—vari, perkadamai, tarikkadamai, kulavadai, 
idatorai, pulvari, mandai-kanderru, olugu-nir- 
pattem, ullayam, vil-panam, magamai, mallayime- 
gamai, Ina-vari, nattu-kanikkai, kaddayam, 2 
kirukula-vigéshan, arasuperu, nallerudu, nal-xida, 
nal-pagu, palata-li, Si biekenan talsiyarikken, 
madarikkei, rayasa-varttanail, avusaravarttanni, 
kattigevarttanai, karanike, jédi, niraniviri 
water tax), Rattukanakkuvari, akkasalevari, 
alamaniji and uligum (compulsory service?). 


fn. continues.... 
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from Kilaiyur (Negapatam Tk., Tanjavur vt.), states one 
the cultivators (ulu-kudimakkal) of the village who had 
been exercising the right of performing certain village 
duties (tevaigal) for which they were paid in kind, 
were excluded from these duties by the brahmana~s who 
employed paid labourers in their place, the former 
represented their grievance to the king who redressed it 
by issuing a tirumugam ordaining that the established 
practice should not be violated, °° ioreover, the grants 
by merchants often stipulated that expensive items not 
easily attainable (saffron, for instance) be offered to 
the deity and such articles were probably supplied by 

the merchants themselves and they thereby derived profit 
from their endowments in this manner. 

Another consideration that was perhaps important 
in the grants by artisans, peasants and others was the 
fact that the society of the time was characterised pre- 
dominantly by peasant values. Thus, for exampie, in the 
Previous fn. 

EL/XXIII/17/pp. 138-145. An earlier copper plate 

inscription of the same ruler also refers to 

taxes on pumpayir (inferior crovs), kalayam 


(quarrying stones from hills), padai-kanilkai 
contribution made for the maintenance of the 


army) and Adi-karttikai pachchai (a present on 
important o¢casions). 51/XVI/81/pp. 110-17. 


22 ARE, 85 of 1946-47. 
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social protests of the kaikkolar emigration was used as 

a potent instrument of protest, except in a few exceptional 
instances, and flight is eminently a peasant form of 
protest .*? We have, too, someinscriptional evidence 
regarding the dealings in land by the Kaikkolar. an 
inscription of the twentieth regnal year of Rajanarayana 
Sambuvaraya (A.D. 1359) from Siddhalingamadam (Tirukxoyilur 
Tk., SA Dt.), records that the kaikkolar-s and the 
mahesvara-s of the Vyagrapadésvara temple met at Diruppun- 
gur and came to a settlement about temple lunds which 
though free had yet paid taxes and had it so entered in 

the register from tne seventeenth year of the king. <4 
Another inscription, this time of 4.0. 1563 from Perunagar 
(Kanchipuram Tk., Cg. Dt.), registers an agreement by 

the sthanattar of the temple that they would cultivate 
certain lands belonging to the keikkola-mudali-s of 


Puliyur and pay the taxes on them to the ri-Bhandaram. °? 


23 Infra. pp-3y2-3 
24 ARE, 396 of 1907. 
25 ARE, 346 of 19233; see also AR, 


356 of 1911. 
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In a thought-provoking article, George Foster 
argues that a peasant society is governed by a cognitive 
orientation® of a Limited Good - that is the members of 
such a society, sharing the ‘cognitive orientation’ ofa 
‘Limited Good' behave as though all the good things in 
life are limited, that one man's gain is another man's 
loss even though the loss might not be apparent (or, in 
fact, nonexistent). Thus, "It is as if the obvious 
fact of land shortage in a densely populated area appliea 
to all other desired things: not enough to go around. 
'Good' like lmd, is seen as inherent in nature, there 
to be divided and redivided, if necessary but not to be 
augmented."*! In such a condition "an apparent relative 
improx+ smt in Someone's position with respect to any 
‘Good' is viewed as a threat to the entire community.... 
And since there is often uncertainity as to who is 
losing - obviously, it may be ego = any significant 
improvement is perceived not as a threat to an individual 


or a family, but as a threat to all members and 


26 "A cognitive orientation provides the members of 
the society it characterises with basic premises 
and sets of assumptions normally neither recognized 
nor questioned which structure and guide behaviour 
in much the same way grammatical rules unrecognized 
by most people structure and guide their linguis- 
tic forms. All normative behaviour of the members 
ofa group is a function of their particular way 
of looking at this total enviromment, their un- 
conscious acceptance of the ‘rules of the game’ in- 
plicit in their cognitive orientation." George i. 
foster, ‘Peasant-Society and the Image of iimited 
Good', American A-nthropologist, Vol. LXVII, No.2 
(April 1965), pp. 2935-94. 


27 Ibid., pe. 296, 
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families. "72 


Thus, an individual who achieves an improve- 
ment in his economic condition attempts to hide his new 
gains or spends it in conspicuous consumption.” Might 
not this be a part of the explanation for the endowments 
by private individuals and artisans? 

Hilitating against the acceptance of Foster's 
thesis is an inscription of the Vijayanagara period 
which indicates social differentiation among weavers as 
it "says that out of 230 taxable looms in a manor / sic 7 
65 were those of Guivi Setti of the padmasale caste of 
weavers, 100 those of Kunigiri Lingi setti and 16 loom(s) 
of Vijaya."° 

Epigraphical evidence also indicates 


28 Ibid., p. 297. Emphasis in the original. 
29 For parallel evidence on the Kwakiutl see 


Maurice Godelier, Rationality and Irrationali ty 


in Economics, Tr. by Brian Pearce, Monthly Review 
Press, New York, 1972, p. 3502. 


30 Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, Further 
Sources of Vijayanagara History, University of 
Madras, Madras, 1946,Vol. lII, pp. 88-90, cited 
in Vijaya Ramaswamy, ‘Some Enquiries into the 
Condition of Weavers in liedieval Tamilnadu’, 
Papers presented by teachers and research stu- 
dents of the University of Delhi to the 37th 
Session of the Indian History Congress, Calicut 
1976, Department of History, University of 
Delhi, Delhi, 1976 (mimeographed), p. 74. 

She also Says that there was an implicit 
reference to the putting out system in a seven- 
teenth century copper—plate inscription, "it 

is in the form of conversation between Siva 


fn. continues.... 
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social differentiation by references to lower rates of 


31 


taxes available to old looms. Perhaps the two seem 


ingly opposed viewpoints may be reconciled if we suggest 
that while the bulk of the weavers remained tied to the 
peasant society, a few had begun a movement of upward 
social mobility, perhaps with the help and encouragement 
of the nayaka-s and merchants. 

In addition to these factors ~ the prevalent 
ideology of the time, the function of temples as pil- 
grimage centres promoting territorial integration and 
acting as outlets for social tensions, the material 
benefits derived by persons of different social strata 
from the rise in the number of festival days, the values 
of a peasant society - which were common attractions 
for the grant of both land and money, gifts of the 
Previous fn. 

and Parvati in which she urges Him to take 

the most profitable business of weaving. He 

should borrow the capital from Kubera, the 

God of riches (referred to by the famous 

Tamil saint Pattinathar as Kubéra Chetty), 

employ the Déva-s as His assistants and 

use the thread spun by the women of the 

divine household. The text of this ins- 

cription is unpublished but this has been 

cited in an article in a “amil fortnightly 
journal Chefijoli, 5th april 1968," Ibid., 

pe 72, ne 1. It however sounds a bit fanciful 

to postulate the existence of the ‘putting- 

out system', on the basis of this evidence. 


31 See Appendix V. 
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latter also possessed certain other advantages. It was 
because of these benefits that there was a rise in the 
quantum of money endowments that has been noted above. 
Perhaps one of the most compelling reasons for 
the making of money endowments by religious donors, mer- 
Chants and otners was the fact that persons of these three 
categories did not hold considerable mélvaram rights rela- 
tive to the state donorse This is shown by the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of grants of villages were by 


state donors as shown in Table V-3. 


Table Vr3 


GRANTS OF VILLAGES 10 7HE TIRUPATI TEMPLE BY DONOR 
CATEGORIES, Saka 1350-14874 


Period b Total no. Grants by Donor Cate ories® 
(Saka era) of villa- State a Religious Lerchants Others 


ges gran~ Donors Donors®& 
ted 
1 2. 3 q i a 

1550-1359 3.5 3.5 = = 
(1428-1438) (100.0) 
1360-1369 - - = a = 
(1438-1448) 
1370-1379 - - = = = 
(1448-1458) 
1380-1389 12 12 ne = os 
(1458-1468) (100.0) 


COoNntde see 
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i 2 i cS ee ac Ae Oe 
(1468-1478) (75.0) (25.0) 
1400—1409 3 2 1 i 205 
(1478-1488) (66. 67) (33.33) 

1410-1419 6 ne 5 ~ ae 
(1488-1498) (16.67) (83.33) 
1420-14 29 1.125 1 ~ - 0.125 
(1498-1508) (88.89) (13d) 
1430-1439 17.5 12 2 0.5 3 
(1508-1518) (68.57) (11.43) (2.86) (17.14) 
1440-1449 15.5 10.5 3 - 2 
(1518-1528) (67.74) (19.36) (12.90) 
1450-1459 27.5 1 é 9.5 5 4 
(1528-1538) (32.73) (34.54) (18.18) (14.55) 
1460-1469 46 25-5 14 1 5.5 
(1538-1548) (55-44) (30.43) (2.17) (11.96) 
(1548-1558) (73.44) (14.06) (6.25) (6.25) 
1480-1487 7 7 - - - 
(1558-1566) (100.0) 
Totals: 175.125 110 59 8.5 17.625 
(62.81) (22.27) (4.85) (10.07) 
a Based on the Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam Epigranhical 
Series, Vols. I-VI, Tirupati Sri iiahant's Press, «iadras, 
1951-7. For the method employed in the construction of 
the table see supra.pp.lii- iv 
b Dates in C hristian Era given in parenthesis. 
fe) Figures in parenthesis refer to pvercentages of total 


number of villages granted. 
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d Refers to Emperor, queens, princes, nayake—s, 
royal officers, relatives of the Tap ortet 
family and members of the royal household. 


e Refers to temple functionaries and jiyar-s. 


It will be seen from the above table, that apart 
from the state donors, the most important donors were those 
with religious functions. MlMost of such villages were per- 
haps granted to the latter by the former .°* Stein sug- 
gests that at least a part of the reason for such endow- 
ments was the fact that these religious donors - esyecially 


the jiyar-s of the matha-s, the acdryapurusha-s, the 


sthanattar and the ekangi Srivaishnava-s (celibate 
priests) - were important leaders with followings of their 
ow. Such persons therefore perhaps functioned as 


conduits in the transfer of resources and were hence 


not very different from the political leaders. 


32 "This is a paradox which is scarcely dissolved 
by the observation that many, probably even most, 
villages were originally granted to these religious 
personages by the category of donors labelled 
‘state donors', for it is not certain what is 
to be understood by this complication in gifting. 
What were the advantages of or the needs for the 
political donor (a chief or military official}, 
or the priestly or otherwise religiously marked 
donor (temple priest or mathadipati), or the 
temple managers, possessing a village or some 
money, to pass through the middle group of high 
ritual functionaries or heads of matha-s on the 
way from the original donor to the temple?” 


x Stein, Reasont State anol Society p43 


33 Ibid., pp- 432-3. 
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Acquisition of land was perhaps very difficult for 
peasants because the density of population in the regions 
around the major temple towns was very high. ‘hat the 
area around Yirupati, for example, was densely populated 
is indicated by the number of villages in the environs of 
the town -— these villages were also divided into the wiman- 
dalam (inner division) and puremandelam (outer division) - 
mentioned in the inscriptions, by the mention of the many 
irrigation projects which indicate that it had enough pro- 
ductive potential to support a large population, by the 
number of employees of the temple, by the evidence of 
brahmana-settlemenis, of the matha-s, of the relatively high 
degree of craft specialisation, etc. Indeed, if the 
populetion was not large, the money may better huve been 
utilized in the purchase of land - a commodity which would 
be extremely difficult to buy in a densely populated 
region. ‘The smallness of the size of peasant plots is 
also indicated by the relatively few endowments to the 
temple by the private individuals - only a small number 
had the adequate resources to provide for an endowment. 

In such a situation, the contacts of the peasant with tne 
market are likely to be limited to sales to procure enough 
money to pay the taxes on lands leased by him and to buy 


essential implements (as the budgeting in a non-market 


pad. 


milieu is largely qualitative, he is likely to prouce all 
his basic necessaries) .°“ “we have also noted that the 
peasants were subjected to two basic types of levies: 
payment of taxes and of the m@lvaram. However, we heve no 
evidence of the existence of an administrative machinery 
of the nayaka-s to collect these revenues. May we, there- 


fore, advance as a tentative hypothesis, thich should be 


confirmed or rejected by future research, that the peasants 
found ways to dodge the tax collector? If this was the 
case, then, some of them could have kept a part of their 
sale proceeds for personal consumption or investment, and 
thereby have moved upward on the economic, and perhaps 

even social scale. Such activities of the peasants would 
have also enabled the artisans and merchants also to 
increase their earnings. Indeed, may we ask whether those 
private individuals who made endowments to the temle, 


were themselves people who had risen in such a fashion? 


34 See ¥ernand Braudel, Afterthoughts on iiaterial 
Civilization and Capitalism, fr. by Patricia wu. 
Ranum, John Hopkins University Press, Baltimore 
1976, pe 19; We Kula, An =conomic Theory of the 
Feudal System : Towards a ilodel of tne Polish 


Economy , 1500-1800, tr. fr. by Lawrence Garner, LB, 
London, 1976, pp. 62-653 A.V. papa The | 


Theory of the Peasant sconomy, D. Thorner, B B, 
kerblay, and R.3.F. Smith eee Richard D. 
Irwin Inc., Homewood, 1966, p. 4. 
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The Emperors, the nayaks-s, the members of the 
Imperial family and the chief officers of the state were the 
major donors of money to the Tirupati temple, as will be 


apparent from Table V~4 belo. 


Table V-4 


CLASSIFICATION OF MONEY ENDOWHENZS 20 THE TIRUPA.“I TEMPLE BY DONOR 
CATEGORISS, Saka 1300-14872 


Reriod Total Amount Grants by donor categories® (in panan) 
(Saka ara)? of money — : 
eranted State Religious Merchants Others 
(panam) donors’ donors 
nS 2 5) 4 5 6 
1300-1509 1,450 a = a 1,450 
(1378-1388) (100) 
1310-1319 2,000 | - 2,900 - - 
(1388-1398) (100) 
Acca aie 600 - - - 600 
398-1408) (100) 
1330-1339 - - - - - 
(1408-1418) 
1340-1549 ~ - - = 7 
(1418-14 28) 
1350-1359 26,000 22,000 ~- ~ 4,000 
(1428-1438) (84.62) (15.38) 
1360-1369 38,6207 1,000  5,000* = 32,620 
(1438-1448) (2.59) (12.95) (84.46) 
1370-1379 11,3500 1,200 6,100 ~ 4,000 
(1448-1458) , (10.82) (33.98) (35.40) 
>» 


Contdecee 
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eee eR RE ESR nef 


a: Saar a eee ne ne ee. eer nee TIES an eee 
1380-1389 15,000 3,000 11,000 a 1,000 
(1458-1468) (20.00) (73.33) (6.67) 
1390-1399 25,910 10,000 3,169 - 12,750 
(1468-1478) (38—60) (12) 20) (49.20) 
1400-1409 13,800 7,800 4,000 és 2,000 
(1478-1488) (56.52) (28.98) (14.50) 
1410-1419 45,050 10, 200 24,360 1,080 9,410 
(1488-1498) (22.64) (54.07) (2. 40) (20.89) 
a4 
1420-1429 24,810 3,825 2,000 11,805 7,180 
(1498-1508) (15.42) (8.06) (47.58) (28.94) 
1430-1439 73,175 25,190 11,780 22,120 14,085 
(1508-1518) (34.42) (16.10) (30.23) (19.25) 
1440-1449 70,326 16,460 28,276 3,700 21,890 
(1518-1528) (23.40) (40.21) is. 26) (31. 13) 
1450-1459  304,485° 195, 180° 135. 37,275 38,895 
(1523-1538) (64.10) 138. 88) (12.24) (13.78) 
1460-1469 365,555.25" 156,115 76,177.75. 58,757 75,505.50" 
peste (42.70) (20.57) (16.07) (20.66) 
1470-1479 7,520 “ _ ~ 7,520 
(1548-1558) (1.00) 
1480-1487 16,800 16,500 = ss 300 
(1558-1566) (98, 21) (1.79) 
a Based on the Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam Epigranhic series, 


Vols. I-Vi, Tirupati Sri wahant's vress, wiadras, 1931-37. 


For PP. 


the method employed in the construction of the table see supra fii-1! 


b Dates in Christian ira given in parenthesis. 


Cc figures in parenthesis refer to percentages of tot.l amount 


of money granted. 
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d Refers to Emperor, queens, princes, nayaka-s, 
royal officers, relatives of the Imperial Family 
and members of the royal household. 

@ Refers to temple functionaries and jiyar-s. 

Plus 530 chakrapanam. 

Plus 225 chakram-pon. 


Plus 150 ruika~s. 


re Gm HF 


One of the more important considerations which led 
the state donors to make money grants to the temple may 
be the fact that as these donations were invested in the 
construction of irrigation projects, they would lead to 
an increase in agricultural production and consequently 
to am increase in tax revenues. This is because an in- 
crease in agricultural production would have led to an 
increase of the kilvaram, as well as of the melvaram. 

And an increase in the kilvaram would have resulted in the 
cultivators being liable to pay more by way of taxes, as 
taxes were assessed on the quantity of produce.” This 
contention is supported by the fact that only a small 
number of the villages and land granted to the Tirupati 


35 See for example, ARE, 91 of 1918, 1917-18, 
para 68, p. 164 and cited supra, pp. 204-05, 
fn. 120. 
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temple were declared tax-free or sarvamanya, as shown in Table V-5. 


Table V—5 


GRAMTS OF TAND AND VILLAGES TO THE TIRUPATI THIPLE, Saka 1330- 


Period 


(Saka era)? 


Inscrip- 
tions 

granting 
land or 


14872 


Villages 
ranted 
nose) 


villages 


1 


1350-1339 
(1408-1418) 


1340-1349 
(1418-1428) 


1350~1359 
(1428~1438) 


1360-1369 
(1438-1448) 


1370-1379 
(1448-1458) 


1380-1389 
(1458-1468) 


13590-1399 
(1468-1478) 


1400-1409 
(1478-1488 ) 


1410-1419 
(1488-1498) 


1420-1429 
(1498-1508) 


2 


3 


1.125 


Sarvamanya 


vill 
(nos 


oa 


Ccontdes.. 


1430-1439 
(1508-1518) 


1440-1449 
(1518~1528) 


1450-1459 
(1528-1538) 


1460-1469 
(1538-1548) 


1470-1479 
(1548-1558) 


1480-1487 
(1558-1566) 


Totalt 
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15 17.5 2 i os 
10 15.5 8.5 1,630 1,630 
18 27.5 6 4,000 - 

36 46 ab 10,020 7 

15 32 és = 2 

3 7 - 110 = 
129 176.125 23.5 16, 660 2,560 
(13.34) (15.37) 


Based on the Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical 
Series, Vols. I-VI, Tirupati Sri iiahant's Press, madras, 
1931-37. For the method employed in the construction 
of the table, see supra.pp.ii-i¥ 


Dates in Christian bra given in parenthesis. 


Unspecified amounts of land granted to the temple, 
some as Sarvamanya and grants of specified shares 
on unspecified areas of land have not been taken 
into consideration here. 


Percentages of sarvamanya land and villages granted 
to the temple given in parenthesis. 
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It would be apparent from the above table that 
only a small proportion of the villages and land endowed 
to the “hrupati temple were declared tax-free. From this 
it would follow that in the case of mostof the villages 
granted to the temle, the state or its nominees continued 
to draw revenues through taxation and that as it was nor 
mally stipulated in the inscriptions recording donations 
of money that tanxs and channels for irrigation purposes 
were to be constructed in the tirwideiyattam villages, a 
rise in agricultural productivity would benefit the donors 
or the statee Further, an inscription from Kugaiyur 
(Kallakurichi Tk., SA Dt.), of Saka 1404 says that the 
same rates of taxation applied to all villages in the nadu 
including dévadaya-s and prahmadéya-s.°° We have also 
seen that a passage in the sovyilolugu says that the dxaya-s 
administered the dévaddna-s and brahmadéya-s in the same 


way as they administered the palace lands?! It may hence 


36 ARE, 103 of 1918, 1917-18, para 69, ». 165 cited 
supra, pe 207; see also ARE, 226 of 1913, 1912- 
13, para 54 cited Supra, pe 2035. 


47 Ko Lilol 9 DDe 147-8, translated in Keane Nile- 
kanta Sastri and N. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., 
Vol. III, pe 42. The original has been revro- 
duced in ibid., Vol. II, pe 56 and the passage 
has been quoted here, see Supra, po. 195. 
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be argued that since the state and/or the nayaka-s continued 
to draw revenues from most of the villages and lands granted 
to the temples, one of the reasons why they made endowments 
of money to these institutions was that such gifts would 
enable them to draw larger revenues through taxation.°© 

It is within this context that one of the more 
important reasons for the endowments of money and land to 
the temples by the nayaka-s must be examined. wWe have 
already seen the nature of their obligations to the Emperor, 
in terms of providing men and money, and we have noticed 
too, that contemporary visitors to the Mmpire had observed 
that the Emperors passed on a large part of the cost in- 
curred by them on the purchase of Arabian steeds to the 
nayake-s.? 
at least a part of the burden of the reparations that 


Further, it is likely that the nayaka~-s bore 


were imposed on the Vijayanagara Empire,from time to time, 


40 


by the Deccan Sultanates. The nayaka-s and the chief 


38 A corollary to the contention that most of the 
lands and villages gifted to the temples were 
Bubject to the levy of taxes would be that in 
cases where lands and villages were granted as 
sarvamanya, the state may perhaps have retained 
its right to the mélvaram. ‘This is obviously a 
conjecture which would have to be verified by 
future research. 


39 Supra, p- 216. 
40 Supra, ppe 216-17. 
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officers of state, as well as the members of the Imperial 
family, also perhaps indulged themselves in luxury consump- 
tion - as it would also enhance their prestige - and this 
contention of ours is supported by the fact that Dom Joao 
de Castro, the Portugese governor of Goa, considered the 
trade in Chinese silx profitable enough to demand the 
exclusive right to import it into the Empire, in his treaty 
with Ramaraye in 4.D. 1547.44 
In the face of such increasing 'non—productive'! 
consumption, requiring large outlays of money, the naysaka-s 
would have been faced with four possibilities: to refuse 
to meet their obligations of providing revenues and 
soldiers to the Emperor; to reduce the level of their 
luxury consumption; to increase their revenues from the 
people in their territories; or to raise revenue from other 
sources. While it is unlikely that powerful emperors 
would permit the nayaka-s to default on their monetary 
payments to the Imperial treasury, it is extremely probable 
that the latter, clandestinely at least, maintained less 
troops than required by the terms of their agreements with 
the Imperor. ‘hus, Nuniz tells us that Saluvanayaka 


amassed wealth as he did not maintain 'the whole force' 


41 For provisions of the treaty see supra, po. 275-76. 
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that he was obligated to maintain. *? sxcept in extremely 
adverse circumstances, given the character of the luxury 
consumption of the nayaka-s, it is wnlikely that they 
would decrease the level of their luxury consumption. 

They would, of course, have attempted to increase their 
extractions from the peasantry. However, such extractions 
can only be increased within certain parameters. *° Vfhen 
these extractions exceeded these parameters, the peasantry 


resisted, primarily by flight, as we have noted already.‘4 


42 Fernao Nuniz, Chronicle of Fernao Nunigz (‘ritten 
probably A.D. 1535-37), Zr. by Robert Sewell, 
Forgotten Empire - Vijayanagar : A Congtribution 
to the History of India, National Book “rust, 
New Delhi, 1970, p. 366, 


43 In his analysis of the extraction of labour 
supply in medieval Poland Witold Kula makes a 
few methodological constructs that are useful. 
The physiological limit is the volume of labour 
that can be extracted from a village without 
completely destroying it. whis, however, was 
never reached due to the resistance from the 
peasants. Hence, we have the coefficient of 
realizable coercion which woulda give us the 
social limit. Even this was not achieved in 
practice due to the seasonal nature of agri- 
culture and therefore we get the technologi- 
Cal Limit. We Kula, OD. cit.,; Pe 47. 


44 Supra, pp. 206-07. 
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In this situation, perhaps the most advantageous invest- 
ment of resources was to grant money to temles to be 
used in the construction of irrigation works since by an 
increase in agricultural production the nayaka-s would 
secure an increment in their revenues. Further as we have 
said earlier, since it was unlikely that the peasant plots 
would be able to supply all the different articles required 
for temple offerings, the nayaka-s may by means of these 
endowments, have secured for themselves a captive market. 
vloreover, the flow of pilgrims and goods to temple towns 
would have brought them additional revenue by way of 
taxation. Finally, the material significance of prasadam 
may have also enabled them to partially reduce their 
monetary outlays, since prasadam could have been given as 
a form of remmeration as it could be sold for money by 
the recipient. 

Similarly, merchants and artisans may have 
made endowments of money to temples as such grants would 
have resulted in an increase of agricultural productivity 
and therefore in a rise in the purchasing power of the 
peasantry. Further, in an epoch when agriculture was the 
pre-dominant form of economic activity, the avenues for 
investment would necessarily have been limited. Hence, 


we may even argue that endowments which yielded prasadam 
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f 


(which had an economic and social value) was one of the 


45 


few rational economic ways of investing money. 
Stein also argued that money was endowed to 

the temples because it was easier for the sthanattar to 

administer money grants from the nayaka-s and the principal 

officers of state who came from all over the Empire. 


Thus, he says, 


By havi Tirupati temple villages concentrated in a 
relatively small area of one hundred square miles with 
no village in this area beyond ten miles from the temple, 
and by utilizing all money endowments as investments in 
temple villages, the Tirupati temple managers were able 
to achieve maximum controi over all of the resources 
placed in their trust for the performance.of ritual 
services. <A Single village granted to tne emple could 
be made to Support two or more services for as many 


See tae GOMER SA 


45 Stein recently wrote Still, other large temles 
Li.e other tharirupati_/ maintained a system 
of productive investment of endowment funds in 
temple lands; and there were at the time few 
more secure ways for temples to meet the res- 
ponsibilities they incurred in accepting fimcs 
for perpetual ritual services and there were 
equally few ways in which those persons of 
wealth, capable of makins such endowments, could 
assure to themselves the prestige of temple 
honours and a reliable return on some portion of 
their wealth then / sic /could be realized 
through such things as the sale of prasadam. 
Grants of income from land to temples by these 
and other donors had the further advan.age of 
placing some portion of their land under 
temvle protection, yet another form of insu- 
rance." Peasant State and Society, nv. 429. 

See also Burton wtein, ‘The Tirupati Temple’, 
pp. 71-72, 83-85; B. Stein, ‘The Economic 


fn. continues... 
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46 


donors. 


This argument is substantially correct even though a few 
oi the villages granted to the temple were far removed 
from tirupati. Thus, for example, it is recorded that 
Maruttuvakudi gramam in lierkuru-Tirumi gaichir-parru in 
Uyyakkonda Sdlaz-valanadu in Tiruvarir-ugavadi on the 
southern bank of the Kavéri river in Colarsmandalam was 
granted as tiruvidaiyattem to the Tirupati temple by 
Koyil-Kélvi Emperumanar-Jiyar, the manager of the 


Perarulalan-nandavanam.*! 


Similarly, there are instances 


of gifts of land in Jayankondacdlamandalam to the gri 
Rahganatha temple at Srirangam (Tiruchirapalli Tk., and 


Dt.) in Céla-mandalam. ‘Thus, for example, an inscription 


Previous fn. 


Function of a Medieval South Indian Temle' 
Journal of saSian Studies, vol. xix (1959-605, 

pp. 163-176; 3b. Stein, ‘vhe state, the “emple 
and agricultural Development : 4A Study in 
nedieval South India', swconomic Weekly annuel 
Number, No. 12, 1961. (Feb.), pp. 179-87; It 

is interesting, too, to note the similarity 
between many Cola and Vijayanagara inscriptions. 
For Céla inscriptions see Kumudranjan Chatterjee, 
‘Temple Offerings and Jemple Grants in South 


India’, Proceedings of the Indian History 


isto 
Congress ~ Fourth Session (Lahore), 1940, 
pp. 156-68. 


46 Stein, ‘The Tirupati Temple', op. 71-2. 


47 TIDES/II/106. See also e.g. T2DIS/I/9, 20, 45; 
II/34, 49; III/25, 64, 65, 147; IV/6, 23, 60, 
122, 123; V/29, 45, 66, 77, 84, 127, 131, 155, 
158, 159. 
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of the tenth of Hay, A.D. 1489 refers to the gift of the 
villages of Sattuvahtangal ana Arapperutichéri on the 
southern bank of the Palar river in Padaividu-$avadi in 
tondaimandalam to the temple. *® 

we have no clear idea on the way in which the 
sthanattar of the temples administered these distant 
villages. Perhaps, one of the ways in which the grants 
were managed, was by selling the endowed villages and then 
providing for the offerings stipulated by the donor from 
the proceeds of the sale. an instance of this metnod 


Poe : ; 
comes from the Srirangam temple where an inscription 


records the sale of Valavanallur village in Padaividu-Savedi 
49 


to Annappa ayaka. 

Burton Stein had also noted that the Virupvati 
temple was "a place to record political loyalties."°° 
This is perhaps an explanation for the enormous rise in 
money endowments to the Tirupati temple in the period 
A.D. 1535-1537 and from A.D. 1538-1541, as show in 
‘able V-6. 


48 ARE, 15 of 1938-39; see also, e.g. ARE, 146 of 
1938-39. 
49 ARE, 46 of 1938-39. 


50 Stein, op. Cite, pe 96. 
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Table V-6 


MOWEY ENDOWMENLS TO THE TIRUPATI TELPLE, Saka 1456-1470" 


, year oy Lotal Grants by donor catego ries® (in panam) 
(Saka era) Ber gee ~ State g Religious Lerchants Others 
Seneca donors donors & 
panam ) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
1456 23,420 8, 300 13,620 - 1,500 
1457 100, 640 67,790 5,915 700 26,235 
(1535-36) (67.36) (5.88) (0-70) (26.06) 
1458 101,795 94,350 100 3,445 3,900 
(1536-37) (92.69) (0.10) (3.38) (3.83) 
1459 11,700 6,000 2 5,700 > 
(1537-38) (51.28) (48.72) 

1460 68, 202.5 38,030 24,150 12 6010.5 
41538—39) (55.76) (35.41) (0.02) (8.81) 
1461 16,155 6,560 3,755 - 5,840 
(1539-40) (40.61) (23.24) (36. 15) 
1462 79,005 65,160 3,600 2 10,245 
(1540-41) (82.47) (4.56) (12.97) 
1463 29,980 23,400 4,180 - 2,400 
(1541-42) (78. 05) (is. 94) (8: 01) 
1464 12, 862 ~ 2,78 - 10,080 
(1542-43) (24. 65) (78.37) 
1465 8,405 3,120 1,620 5,665 - 
(1545-44 (37.12) (19.27) (43.61) 


contd... 
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eS Or a NR TE AS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
1466 66.960 2,080 3,720 53,080 8,080 
(1544-45) io Pas ie (5.55) (79.27) (12.07) 
1467 42,0107 13,220 14,150 2 14,6407 
(1545-46) (31.47) (33.68) (34.85) 
1468 36,990.75 2,480 15960.75 2000 16,550 
(1546-47) (6.70) (43.15) (5.41) (44.74) 
1469 4985 2065 1260 i 1660 

y 61547-48) (41.42) (25.28) (33.30) 
1470 450 - ~ ~ 450 
(1548-49) (100) 

a Based on the Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical 


Series, IV and V, Tirupati Sri Mahant's Press, Hadras, 
19355. For the method employed in the construction of 
the table see SUPT «pp -Bi- iv 


at Dates in Christian Era given in parenthesis. 


c Figures in parenthesis refer to percentages of total 
money granted. 


a Refers to Emperor, queens, princes, nayaka-s, royal 
officers, relatives of the Imperial family and members 
of the royal housenold. 


e Refers to temple functionaries and jiyar-s. 


f Plus 150 ruka=-S. 
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It will be seen from the above table that the 
endowments of money made to the Tirupati temple by the 
nayaka-s rose considerably in A.D. 1535-36 and 1536-37 
and in A.D. 1538-39 and 1540-41. These were years in 
which the Vijayanagara Empire was torn by internal dis- 
sensions. Acyutaraya, who had usurped the throne in A.D. 
1529 on the death of Krishnadévaraya had to suppress the 
revolts of Saluva Narasimha and of the chieftains of 
Ummattur and of Tiruvadi-rajya in the same year. A 
rebellion in Gutti was also defeated by the Imperial 
forces in A.D. 1536. Iater, in the same year, Acyutadé- 
varaya was imprisoned by Ramaraya. However, when 
rebellions in the south forced Ramaraya to leave the 
capital city, Acyutaraya was freed by a servant in whose 
charge he had been left by Ramaraya. This servant was 
rewarded with the post of chief minister for his services. 
However, he was soon killed by Salakaraja Tirumala who 
aSsumed the helm of affairs until the death of Acyutadé- 


51 


varaya in A.D. 1542. Stein, argued, that in this 


period, the nayaka-s were perhaps forced to make large 


51 See K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, A.History of South 
India : From Prehistoric Times to the Fall of 


Vijayanagar, Oxford University Press, Madras 
LOT 3 Pppe 276-83. 
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donations of money to the Tirupati temple as a gesture 
of political loyalty to the Emperor. ?? Thus, for example, 
on the twelfth of January 4.D. 1537, six nayaka-s deposi- 
ted 15,000 panam each as donations to the temple.” 
Donations of similar amounts were also made on 16th 
January AD. 1537 by Adaippam Baiyyappa Vayakkar, + on 
3Zlst December A.D. 1540 by two other nayaka-s,°? and on 
27th January A.D. 1541 by another two nayake-s.°° 

The reason why Tirupati was chosen for the 
making of these endowments was perhaps because $ri 
VenkatéSvara was the favourite deity of acyutadévaraya. 
Hence, a grant to the temle may have been a symbolic 
gesture of loyalty to the Emperor. We would also like 
to suggest here that another factor in the grant of money 


to the Tirupati temple during this period of civil strife 


52 Stein, op. cit., pp. 93-6. 

53 TIDES/IV/81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 88. 
54 T DES/IV/110. 

55 @7DES/IV/152, 153. 


56 TTDSS/IV/158, 159. 
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was perhaps the fact that such grants would generate more 


resources to the Emperor through an intensification of 


agriculture. 


Having considered some of the reasons for the 


making of endowments to the Tirupati temple, it may not 


perhaps be out of place here to examine the pattern of 


such endowments. 


ANALYSIS OF iONE 


Period 
(Saka era) y? 


a 
1300~1455 
(1378-1534) 


1456-1468 
(1534-1547) 


1469-1487 
(1547-1566) 


Totals: 


a 


Table V-7 


aka 1300-1487a 


Total Grants by donor categories® 
amount —_ 
of money State a Reli gious Merchants 
ranted donors dono rs 
in panam ) 
414971 119415 111176 66135 
(39.81) (25.49) (53.97) (49.08) 
5981.25.25 330490 93552.75 68602 
(57.38) (70.55) (45.42) (50.92) 
29305 18565 1260 ~ 
(2.81) (3.96) (0.61) 


104 2401. 25 468470 


THY aE Te TO THE TIRUPaTI TEAIPLE 


end 


(in panam) 


Others 


118245 
(50.70) 


105480.5 
(45.23) 


9480 
(4.0) 


205988.75 1347 23320 
Based or Hr OO tn a 188) 
Epigraphical § eries, vols. 1-Vi, Tj j 


wiahant's Press, iladras, 1931~7. 


method employed in the construction of the 


table see Supra. pp. iij-iv 


Lirupati Sri 


For the 
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d Dates in Christian Era given in parenthesis. 


e Figures in parenthesis refer to percentages 
of the total amount of money granted. 


a Refers to Emperors, queen, princes, nayaka-s, 
royal officers, relatives of the Imperial 
family and members of the royal household. 


e Refers to temple functionaries and jiyar-s. 


It would be apparent from Table V-7 above 
that 57.38 percent of the total money endowments made to 
the Tirupati temple in the 187 years covered in the table 
were granted inthe 13 years frm Saka 1456 to 1468 
(A.B. 1534-1547) and in this period 70.55 percent of 
all endowments by state donors were also made. The 
figures for the religious donors, merchants and others 
were 45.42 percent, 50.92 percent and 45.23 percent 
respectively. The state donors accounted for 55.25 per 
cent of all money endowments made in this period, though 
in the entire pwriod of time covered they accounted for 
only 44.94 percent. Similarly the religious donors accoun— 
ted for 15.64 percent, merchants for 11.47 percent and 
others for 17.64 percent in these 13 years, though their 
shares for the entire period was 19.76 percent, 12.93 
percent and 22.37 percent respectively. It will also 
be seen that the first 156 years covered here accounted 


for only 39.81 percent of the total endowments and that 
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of the endowments made in this period the state donors, 
religious donors, merchants and others contributed 
28.78 percent, 26.79 percent, 15.94 percent and 28.49 
percent respectively. Further, while the religious 
donors, the merchants and others made 53.97 percent, 
49.08 percent and 50.70 percent of the total amount of 
their donations, in these 156 years, the state donors 
made only 25.49 percent of their total donations. It 
Should also be noted that in the 18 years after Saka 
1468 (i.e. a.D. 1546-47) there was a drastic fell in 

the quantum of money endowments with this period account- 
ing for only 2.81 percent of the total money endoimenis, 
63.35 percent of which was contributed by the state 
donors, 4.30 percent by religious donors and 32.55 per 
cent by others. This period also witnessed no donations 
by merchants, and during this time the state donors, 
religious donors and others contributed 3.96 per cent, 
0.61 per cent, and 4.07 per cent respectively of their 
total donations. 

We have seen in this table that 1042401.25 
panam was granted to the temple in the 187 years between 
Saka 1300 and Saka 1487. This implies that on an overall 
average 5,574.3379 panam was endowed to the temple each 
yeare However, the average for Saka 1300-1455 works 
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out to 2660.0705 panam per annum; for Saka 1456-1468 to 


46,009.634 panam and for Saka 1467-1487 to only 1,628.0555 


paname 
We have similarly analysed the grants of 


villages to the Tirupati temple as follows: 


Table V+8 


ANALYSIS OF VILLAGES GRANTED TO she LIRUPATI THuPLE, 
jaka 1350-14874 


, Period Potal no. Grants by donor categories” = 
(Saka era) of vill- State Religious Merchants Others 
ie eat donors donors 
ed 
1350-1455 72.125 46 18.5 0.5 7.125 
(1428-1534) (63.78) (25.65) (0.69) (9.88) 
1456-14 68 56 29.5 13 6 7.5 
(4534-1547) (52.68) (23.22) (10.71) (13.39) 
1469-1487 47 34.5 Pe) 2 
(1547-1566) (73.40) (15.96) (4.26) (6.38) 
Totals: 175.125 110 39 8.5 17.625 
(62.81) (22.27) (4.85) (10.07) 
a Based on the Tirumala—Tirupati Epigraphical Series, 


Vols. I-VI, tirupati Sri Mahant's 2ress, hiadras 
1932-7. or the method employed in the construc-— 


tion of the table see SUDPA+pp ii~iv, 


eeee 
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b Dates in Christian Era given in parenthesis. 


C Figures in parenthesis refer to percentages 
of the total number of villages granted. 


a Refers to kmperor, queens, princes, nayaxa-s, 
royal officers, relatives of the Imperial 
family and members of the royal household. 


e Refers to temple functionaries and jiyar-s. 


It will be seen from the above table that while 
in the first period a village was granted to the temle 
every 1.46 years on an average in the second and third 
periods 4.31 and 2.61 villages respectively were granied 
every year. Further, 41.82 percent of the total number 
of villages endowed by the state donors were donated in 
the first period, 26.82 percent in the second and 31.36 
percent in the years between gaka 1469 and 1487 (A.D. 
1547 to 1566). The comparative figures for religious 
donors were 47.44 percent, 33.55 percent and 19.23 ver 
cent; for merchants 5.88 percent, 70.59 percent and 
23.53 percent; and for others 40.435 percent, 42.55 per 
cent and 17.02 percent. 

There are also donative inscriptions at Virupati 
to say that 215 kuli of land was donated each by the 
state donors and by others in the period between Sake 
1390-13599 (A.D. 1468-78). State donors also donated 
500 kuli in Saka 1410-19; 10,000 kuli in Saka 1460-69 
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(aA.u. 1538-48) and 100 kuli in Saka 1480-87 (A.D. 1558-66). 
hese donors accounted for 64.80 per cent of the 16690 kuli. 
of land granted to the temple between Saka 1390 and 1487 
(A.D. 1468-1566). Religious donors granted 1,630 kuli of 
land in the period, Saka 1440-49 (A.D. 1518-28) anda 
accounted for 9.70 per cent of the total lands granted. 
iierchants endowed 4,000 kuli in the years between Sala 
1450 and 1459 (A.D. 1528-38) accounting for 23.97 percent . 
Apart fr&m the 215 kuli noted above, others also granted 


~ 


20 kuli in the years between Saka 1460 and 1489 (A.D. 
1538-48) and 10 kuli in Saka 1480-87 (A.D. 1558-66) and 
accounted for 1.47 percent. The figures on grants of 
land are however suspect due to the large number of ins- 
criptions which mention endowments of unspecified amounts 
of lands. 

Burton Stein also noted that toe grants to the 
Tirupati temple during the regnal period of the emperors 
of the first dynasty (A.D. 1356-1486) was far fewer than 
in other periods and he explained the lack of endowments 
and the luck of interference in temple affairs by these 
r-ulers as being due to “their preoccupation with 


extending their control into the southem parts of the 
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peninsula."?! 

Perhaps a more imvortant factor for the rela- 
tively fewer grants during the period of the first Vijaya- 
nNagara dynasty was that during this time the armies of 
the umpire were frequently worsted in battle by the forces 
of the Bahmani Sultanate.°° In such a situation the 
Emperors may not have been in a position to compel the 
nayaxa-s to fulfill their obligations and consequently 
they would not have been under great pressure to seek 
ways and means to increase their revenues. “Yurther, as 
references to social conflicts during tae reign of 


59 


pevaraye I noted earlier indicate, the nayaka~s may 


have first attempted to increase their revenues by 


increasing the rate of taxation. Indeed, tnere is no 


57 otein, 'The Tirupati Temple', p. 47. Here 
he does not realise that this explanation 
refutes his views on the nayaka~s as warriors 
who established de facto control over the 
amaran-s which were merely recognised by the 
Raya-s. If it is argued that the rulers of 
the first dynasty could not make endowments 
to the temple because they were busy conquer- 
ing new territories, it means thet the amaran-s 
were not seized by warriors fleeing from 
huslim persecution in the north. «also see 
Supra, pp e 44-5. 


58 See K.ie Nilakenta Sastri, ov. cite, vp. 227-272. 


59 Supra, pope 202-06. 
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reason to suppose that the nayaka-s immediately hit upon 
the idea of enlarging their revenues by making endowments 
to temples when they were first faced with the need for 
larger revenues. ‘tioreover, we have already noted that 
widespread destruction of the Tamil country followed the 


collapse of the Cdla-s°° 


and led to the decline of temples, 
brahmadéye-s and trade, avart from the other ‘supra-local 
associations’. Here, we would like to emphasize that the 
process of reconstruction, carried out under the aegifs 
of the Raya~s at Vijayanagara required time to be comple- 
ted. The process of rebuilding the economy Was also 
aggravated by the need to defend the impire against 
frequent armed incursions from beyond its borders. In 
this connection it is Significant to note that there was 
not a single endowment to the Tirupati temple by a 
merchant during the regnal period of the first dynasty 
and that the first endowment by a person of this social 
group was made in Saka 1415 (A.u. 1493-94) and was for 


an amount of 600 panam.°> 


60 Supra, DDe 193, 195. 


61 ~LDES/II/112. 
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From Tables V-7 and V-8, it would be seen too 
that while both money endowments and grants of land to 
the Tirupati temple declined in the period Saka 1469 to 
1487 (A.D. 1547 to 1566) the decline in the case of the 
former was far greater than in the case of the latter. 
Noting the decline of monetary endowments between ..0. 


1541 and 1566, Stein went on to say, 


There is no ready explanation for the decline of money 
endowments in the period 1541-1564. It is possible 

that the political conditions of this period which 
preceded the Talikota battle of 1565, when the Vijaya- 
nagar empire suffered a decisive defeat, may have pvro- 
duced caution on the part of money donors as Viraraghava- 
charya has suggested / Viraraghavacharya, History of 
pirupati, Vol. II, pp. 739-40_/. But this explanation 
does not account for the continued, though relatively 
fewer, grants of land to the temple in this period 
unless donors of money responded more sensitively to 

the probable political crisis than did donors of land. 

/ This would seem unlikely since the value of land would 
be more stable in timesof crisis and persons would pro- 
bably prefer to hold land and use money_/.62 


Now, a glance at any of the traditional histories on the 
period 1541~1564 wovld give us an adeq uate evidence that 
it was a wriod of political crisis: Ramaraya had impri- 
soned the Emperor, Acyutaraya in 4.D. 1536-37. ‘the 
Emperor was subsequently freed by vsalakaraja wirumala who 
took the helm of affairs. The death of acyutaraya in 


1542 was followed by troubles of succession. isieanwhile 


62 Stein, ODe Ccit., De 53% 
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the Portuguese had begun to make war on Vijayanagara with 
the attack and plunder of the Bhatkal port in a.v. 1542; 
they even plundered Tirupati in a.D. 1545. and these 

are only a few of the instances of the period.°? In 
such situations, when the irrigation projects themselves 
were likely to be destroyed in the course of invasions 

by foreign powers, or in the course of the civil wars, 

it would have been foolish to invest in them. Secondly, 
in this period of troubles, the nayaka-s themselves would 
have had to reduce their level of luxury consumption due 
to the decline of trade that is normal in periods of 
crisis. As an indication of the decline of trade we may 
cite the fact that in the period Saka 1469 to 1487 there 
are no endowments of money to the Tirupati temple by 


aevonantae’ 


and that they only granted two villages in 
/ 
this period. These two villages were granted in Saka 


1470, °° - that is to say at the very beginning of this 


—al 


63 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., ppe 276-835. 
64 Supra, Table V<+7. 
65 T? DES/V/122 which records the grant of 


ae village of Pallipattu in Nagiri- 
Sirmai and of Gundippindi village in 
anjur-adaippu, both of them together 
yielding an annual income of 100 


rékhai-pon. 
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period. loreover, Since at least one of these villages 
were situated in a Sirmai it is likely that it was bestowed 
on the donor by a nayaka and that the donor granted it 

to the temple as he lacked sufficient funds and inclina~ 
tion to administer it. ‘We may also note here that when 
using endowments by merchants as an indicator of trade, 
village endowments are not of great importance since 

the donor does not obtain them, as a rule, due to his 
commercial activities. The nayaka-s also, we must remen- 
ber, were likely to have taken sides in the civil war and 
must have spent considerable time in ectual fighting. In 
war if they were defeated their resowces, monetary and 
otherwise would have been plundered, and if they were 
victorious, they would have plundered themselves ~ in 
which case they would not have to make endowments to 
increase their revenues. Thirdly, this would have been 

a period of decline in pilgrim traffic - and hence the 
greater difficulty of obtaining a price for prasadam. 

We heve seen that the temples as centres of 
pilgrimage and as important social institutions promoted 
industrial activities by the employment of large numbers 
of artisans. We have also noted that as the temples were 
actively involved in the construction of irrigation pro- 


jects, they maintained public works officers, the 
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tiruppanipillai-s, who even had their own treasury 


(tizuppani-bhanddram) and that villages and even Sirmai-s 


were endowed to them. °° The tiruppanipillaiyar were also 


the only group other than the sthanattar to issue a 


67 There are also 


Silagasanam at the Tirupati temple. 
inscriptional references to artisans living in the premises 


(tirumadaivilagam) of the temles,°° and to the gift of 


taxes from cetti-s (who were merchants, of course), vanigar, 
kaikkolar, Sekku-vanigzar, and others comprising the eighteen 
pattadai castes to the temples. Thus, for example, an 
inscription of 6th March A.D. 1495 from Puduppalayam 

(Polur Tk., NA Dt.) records the grant by Tirumalai ilayaka 
of the taxes due from the kaikkola-s, cetti-s, vaniyar 


and others of KéSavap perumaléndad alias adirunkalar- 


perumailnallir in Murugamangalapparru in Tachchir-nadu for 


providing plantains to the deity at Tiruvannamalai for 


66 eg. “TDES/II/49, 87; III/167. 
67 TTDES/TII/167. 
68 e.g. ARE, 138 of 1904; 286, 293, 298 of 1910, 


1910-11, para 51; 276 of 1912; 252 of 1916, 
1915-16, pe. 140; 68 of 1918; 507 of 1921; 214, 
367, 400 of 1923; 364 of 1925; 491 of 1926, 
1926-27, para 873; 263, 414 of 1928-29; 153, 
190 of 1929-30; 228 of 1930-31; 89 of 1932-33 
59 of 1933-343 220 of 1934-35; 104 of 1935-36 
243 of 1938-39; 68 of 1958-59. 


° 
9 
e 
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the merit of Narasa Yay aka.©9 
Burton Stein had noted that there was a subs- 
tantial growth of urban centres during the Vijayanagara 
period as the "style emulation and the requirements of 
defence prompted even the mst minor warriors to create 
a fortified headquarters." /° He also maintained that 


efforts were made by the nayaka-s to attract communities 


71 


of artisans by offering them special privileges. Due 


69 ARE, 243 of 1938-39, see also e.g. IMP/I/Cg/193-i; 
ARE, 215, 221, 294, 298 of 1910, 1910-11, para 
513; 622 of 1915; 217 of 1916, 1915-16, p. 139; 
88, 142 of 1921; 214, 376 of 1923; 140 of 1924; 
364 of 19253 491 of 1926, 1926-27, para 87; 

414 of 1928-29; 190, 207, 217 of 1929-30; 53 of 
1933-34; 62, 218, 220, 264 of 1934-35; 507 of 
1957-58; 315 of 1953-54; 68 of 1958-59; 193, 
194 of 1961-62. For the employment of artisans 
in temples during the Cola period see R. 
Nagaswany, ‘South Indian Temple = sasfan 
Employer', Indian Economic and Social Histor 
Review, Vol. Il, 1965, PV. 367-8. also see 
BoA. Saletore, Social and Political Life in 
the Vijayanagara umpire (A.u. 1346-1646), 3.¢. 
Paul, wadras, 1934, Vol. I, p. 154. 


70 Burton, Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian 
Structure of South India', in Robert Eric 
Frykenburg (ed.), Land Control and Social 
Structure in Indian History, The University 
of \isconsin, Madison (isconsin), 1969, 

Pe 193. 


71 Burton Stein, ‘Coromandel srade in iiedieval 
India', in John Parker (ed.), herchants and 
Scholars ; Essays in the a«istory of sxplora- 
tion and :rade Collected in Nemory of James 
ford Bell, “he University of innesota Press, 
iuimneapolis, 1965, p. 58. 
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to the predominance of textiles in Hedieval South Indian 
trade, it was natural that the weavers or kaikkola-s 
Should have been the major beneficiaries of these marks 
of special favour. /@ 
The economic importance of the kaikkola-s 
can be seen from a number of inscriptions which record 
that as the kai kkola~s migrated from villages as a form 
of protest against the rates of taxes imposed on them, 
the villages were ruined. Thus a record of A.D. 1404 
tells us that the kaikkolar-s living in the tirumadsivi- 
iagam of Olakkur (Tindivanam Tk., SA Dt.), migrated in 
a body ‘and without paying the dues to the temle 
deserted the premises and left it in ruins. In conse- 
quence, the worship in the temple had to be stonped 
and the doors closed’. Subsequently, the kaikkolar-s 


—ae 


T2 Vijaya Ramaswamy, op. cit., had noted the 
importance of the weuvers. Unfortunately, 
She does not appear to have understood the 
significance of Stein's article on the Coro- 
mandel trade, an article that marks a deci- 
Sive break with the impressionistic econo- 
mic history written prim rily by political 
historians, by stressing the organic connec-— 
tions between the agricultural and mercantile 
sectors both of which together constitute 
the system of production in the pre- 
industrial epochs. 
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were perhaps consoled and returning to their homes, 
opened their looms and agreed to pay the assessments 
decided by the authorities."’° We are also told by 
an inscription from Tiruppulivanam (Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cg. Dt.) that the weavers of the village who had emigra- 
ted elsewhere owing to their inability to pay taxes 
were given an aSsurance in A.u. 1388-89 that except for 
a consolidated amount of 5 Panam on every loom per annum 
no other tax would be levied on them. /4 

The increasing economic strength of the 
weavers was reflected in the social sphere by a process 
of upward social mobility. Towards this end, they made 
a claim to divine origin by asserting that they were the 
descendants of Virabahu, the aide to XSrtikéya in legend. 
This claim first appears in the sandapuranam which was 
translated into Tamil by Kacnhchiyappa Sivachariy ar and 
quoted in all the subsequent books of the kaikkola-~s 
like the Sengunthar Kula Prakasikai, Sengunther Puranan, 


73 ARE, 1909-10, 354 of 1909, para 53, p. 12. 


14 ARE, 201 of 1923. For other instances of 
the migration of weavers and the consequent 
desolation of villages see also .RU, 471 of 

1920; 100 of 1922; 370, 381 of 19235; 429 of 
Eee 277 of 1928-29; 218 of 1930-31; 376 of 
913. 
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etc, !? ®he Dévanga weavers claimed descent from iianu and 


tareda.!° They also asserted a claim for brahmanical 
Status and wore a sacred thread. Thus, Yijaya Ramaswamy 
tells us that a priest of the Dévanga weavers, Sambalinza 


Lurthy, wrote 


ama was born in the Brahman caste, 
He was surely a Brahman in the womb, 
There is no Sudraism in this caste 
Devanga had the form of Branma.77 


The success of their attempts is borne out by 
inscriptions which record the grant of social privileges, 
usually the right to use royal insignia like the Sangu 
(Conch-shell) and Dandu (starr). (8 Thus an inscription 


from Brahmadégam (Villupuram Tk., SA Dt.) tells us that 


the kaikxola community were allowed the use of dandu and 


sangu by Aramvalartta Nayinar in the reign of Virapratapa 


Devaraya Maharaja on the analogy of the practice being 


75 V. Ramaswamy, ono. cite, pe 74; Suverintendent 
of Census Operations, i.adras, Census of India, 
1961, Vol. Ik, iadras, Part XI-a. Handlooms 
in iadras State, hadras, 1964, pp. 98-99. 
The term haikkolar is derived from_Kai (Hand) 
and Xol (Shuttle) while the term Sengunthar 
means a red dagger, ibid. 


76 Ve. Ramaswamy, ope cit., pe 74. 
a: ibid. 
78 Ibid., pe 73. 
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in vogue in Kaficipuram, Virinichipuram and Tiruvadi-rajiya. |? 
In order to attract the kaikkola-s they were given renis- 
Sion of taxes by the nayaka-s. Thus an inscription from 
Perunagar (Xancipuram Tk., Cg. it.) tells us that a 
remission of one-fifth of the taxes on the weavers were 
granted by tirumelai ambi Sakkirarayar, the agent 


(karyakarta) of pttur tirumalai Kumara satacarya and 


by the trustees of the temple of Perarulalar.°° iienis— 

sions of taxes were also ordered when the kaiksxOlar-s 

first set up their looms in a settlement for a specified 
number of years. ‘hus an inscription from cianamadi (Chingle- 
put Tk., and Dt.) fixes the rates of taxes t be paid by 

the kaikxola-s. and smiths settling in the new street on 

the southern side of the Tirukkarapuramdaiya-Nayinar 

temple after granting a renission of taxes on looms for 

the first three years.o= The taxes payable by the 

kailkolar were tari kkadamai (a tax on looms, also 


called accutari or tari-irai) ,°? Pattadainulayam (a 


19 ARE, 158 of 1918, see also aRE, 162 of 1918, 
473 of 1921; 41 of 1922; 422, 424 of 1925; 
272, 285, 291 of 1928-29. 


80 ARE, 356 of 1923; see also ARE, 170 of 1932-33; 
V. Ramaswamy, Ope Cite, one 75-5. 


81 ARE, 228 of 1930-1; see also 207 of 1929-30; 
104 of 1935-36. 


82 Co. Sel/XVI/8/pp. 110-117; «cdLI/17/pp. 133- 


fn. continues.... 
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tax on silken thread),°° Pérkadamai (a tax on individuals)** 


and other minor levies, which were also charged from 


members of other professions like att aichchamnadan, °? 
perchchamadam (probably the same as pérkadamai) ,°° 
madaviratti,”’ adiyamadan,°° kademai,°? vaéalpanam (or 
vagalvari)”° and idarigai-vari.? In certain cases these 


taxes payable by the kaikkolar had been lumped together 


Previous fn. 


145; SII/XVII/679/pp. 311-135; ARE, 138 of 1904; 
364 of 1908; 293 of 1910; 323 of 1911; 59 of 
1914, 1913-14, para 44; 622 of 1915; 91 of 1918; 
284, 510 of 1921, 1921-22, paras 41 and 43; 

207 of 1922; 376, 400 of 1923; 220 of 1934-35; 
507 of 1937-38. 


83 668. ARE, 221 of 1910; 272, 364 of 1912; 284 
of 1920, 1920-21, para 43; 170 of 1932-33, para 
37; 490 of 1937-38, para 64; 68 of 1958-59. 


of 1921, 1921-22, para 41; EL/KVI/8/pp. 110-117; 
XXIII/17/pp. 138-45. 


85 eege ARE, 170 of 1932-33, para 37. 

B6 Ibid. 

87 ibid. 

88 Ibid. 

89 ibid. 

90 Ibid. 

91 e.g. ARE, 217 of 1916, 1915-16, p. 139; 207 


of 1929-30, 315 of 1954-55; 193 of 1961-62. 
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and they have had to pay only a consolidated amount. 
Thus an inscription of Kampana Udaiyar from Tirukkalukkun- 
rem (Chingleput Tk., and Dt.) mentions that the king 
granted exemptions of the taxes of pattadgi-nuléyam, 
attaichchammadam, perchchammadeam, Madaviratti and 
gdiyamadam to the kaikkola-s of the village and imposed 
instead the levy of a consolidated tax (kattukkuttagat) 
of 70 panam per annum payable by them on pudavai (clothes) 
exported to Battinam (modern Sadras) for sale and on the 
commodities imported from there and on the purchase of 
paddy from the several a@ivision(?).?° 

The grant of such privileges to the keikbolars 
did not go unopposed by other social groups. An inscrip- 
tion from Villiyanur (Pondicheryy) for example, 


states that the Tlaivanigar (betel-sellers) claimed 
certain biruda-s 6f the kaikkola-s as belonging to 
them, and with the connaivance of the king's officers 
who had been won over by bribes engraved this document 
on the Kumudappadai, of the temple. The kaikkole-s and 
Devanga weavers therefore emigrated from the place in 
srouest: fhe officers of Tirumalaidéva~Maharaja named 
Vijayaraya and others enquired into the matter and 


92 ARE, 170 of 1932-33, para 37; see also ARE, 
16 of 1934-35. For other taxes on kaikkola-s 
see e.g. IMP/I/Cg./193-D; ARE, 65 oF 16 O83 252 
of 19167 1915-16, pe. 140; 414 of 1928-29; 
190 of 1929-30; 62, 264 of 1934-355; 104 of 
1935-36. See Appendix V for rates of taxation 


kaikkola-s. 
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after referring to the communal copper-plates deposited 
at Kaficipuram decreed that the kaikkola-s were entitled 
to use the biruda-s of Kandiyadevam, lingarayan, Pat- 
tamanayattan and Vulagelam-Venran and had this epigraph 
substantiating this right engraved on the Kumudappadai 

of the Tirukkamiyappar temple.93 : 


Such conflicts were perhaps also embraced within wider 
social conflicts between the Valangai and Ldangei castes, 
both of which were comprised of 98 sub-castes, for which 
there is some inscriptional evidence. An inscription from 
Gudimallur (or Kudimallur, in Walajapet Tk., NA Dt.) 

dated to the twelfth regnal year of Maravarman Tribhuvana- 
chakravartin Kulasékhara Pandyadéva (I) (accession ..D. 
1268) refers to the Isdangai and Valargai castes.” Much 
later, an inscription from the same place dated in A.D. 
1383-84 refers to a fight between the Valangai and Idangai 
which lasted four years.’” An inscription from the 


93 ARE, 201 of 1936~37, para 61. "It is of interest 
to note that many of Phe Communal copper=plate 
Sasanam(s) were deposited in the Kamakshiamman 
temple at Kaficipuram, whose regulations and 
decisions the artisan leaders all agreed to 
follow (see also 237 of 1902)." Ibid., see 
also ARB, 299 of 1921; 257 of 1927; 277 of 


1928~29. 

94 ARE, 419 of 1905; see also ARE, 103 of 1906; 
SII/I/81. 

95 ARE, 477 of 1905. See also ..RE, 1912-13, p. 109. 


For other disputes between these castes see e.g. 
ARE, 185 of 1921, 1920-21, para 47 (Malayampattu, 
Gudiyattam Tk., NA Dt.), 204 and 205 of 1949-50 
(Nazerethpettai, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg. Dt.) 

and 253 of 1926 (Kilapalavur, Udaiyarpalaiyam 
Tk., Tiruchilrapally Dt.). 
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reign of a later Vijayanagara king, Srirangadévaraya 
records an undertaking by the residents of Tiruvamattur 
(Villupuram Tk., SA. Dt.) that the three artisan communi- 
ties Kanmal ar, carpenters, blacksmiths and goldsmiths 
of the several villages in the northern parru should no 
more be treated ill or deprived of their privileges, 
that the same rights and privileges that were enjoyed by 
members of these groups in Padaividu, Sefji, Tiruvanna-— 
malai and Kaficipuram should be accorded to them and that 
in default a fee of 12 pon should be paid by the resi- 
dents 96 
The necessity of uniting to attain privileges 
and social status, and to protect these honours and to 
secure their economic fortunes also led these artisans 
to group together in guilds or associations. The guild 
formed by kaikkola-s 


was divided into 72 nadu-s which were further classified 
into 18 -nidu-s aid 4 Diéa i-Ndqu-s. ‘the Didai-nadu-s 
were- (a) Sivapuram, East of Kaficipuram where goddess 
Kamakshi-amman is said to have placed Nandi as a guard; 

fb) Thondipuram, where Thondai Vinayar was stationed; 

c) Virid jtpuram (Virificipuram) to the west guarded by 
Subrahmanya; and (da) Sholifigapuram to the South watched 
over by Bhairava, The Mghangdu was at Karicipuram and 
the supreme head of the kaikkdlg-s was the Mahanattan 
{The guild organisations and their location have been 
discussed in detail in Sabapati Mudaliyar (ed.), 


96 ARE, 65 of 1922. 
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Sengunthar Prabhanda Thirattu, Madras, 1926.7. ‘The 
guild also had its own code and the weaver who violated 97 
the code was put out of his caste, association and nadu. 


Thus an inscription from Tirupati (Chandragiri 
Tk., Ct. Dt.) records an agreement between the cloth 
and yarn merchants of Tondaimandalam and Puramandalan 
and Yl mandalam (these latter two mandalars refer to 
the tiruvidaiyattam villages of the Tirumalai-Tirupati 
temples which are located in the outer and inner divisions 
respectively) on the one side and the lease-holders of 
Vijayanagaram, Magadhapattanam, Vidurapattanam and 
Puranappur on the other to the effect that in handloom 
weaving, one~third of the Sadisarakkuvadam (common known 
as gchchukattu should be drawn lengthwise and two-thirds 
of the cotton should be used in crosswise weaving and 
"this mode of weaving should be done only by the Huslims 
(and not by the Hindus). As a reward for their services 
in this style of weaving they are authorised to collect 
the income from the gifted lands for their living..." 
Both the parties agreed also that a fine of 12 ygrahan 
(180 panam) will b¢imposed on anyone violating this 
rule and that it shouli be paid into the sri-bhandgram of 
Sri Venkatéga and that this decision shall be communi- 
cated to every Hindu village and iiuslim dwelling, to 


97 V. Remaswamy, op. cit., pp. 68-9. 
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every cloth merchant and agent for implementation in 
Tirupati, Kafcipuram and other places in the South. 7% 
Guilds of other professions are also mentioned 
in epigraphical records of the period, mainly in connec- 
tion with making grants to temples. Such guilds or 
professional associations are of the Vaniyars (sometimes 
called Yanigar-nageram) ,?? the Setti-s, the manrgdi-s, 
the Seniyan-s, etc. ile have also references to the five 
artisan castes Ai ju-jati-Parichalattar (Tamil, in Telugu 
parichalamvaru) comprising the blacksmiths, the carpenters, 
the goldsmiths, the architects and the brass workers, -2° 
an association of the eighteen pattadsi (castes)is also 
mentioned .+°~ Some of these guilds often cooperated 
together - the weavers and merchants of Nargaral (Kanci- 
puram Tk., Cg., Dt.) made a joint gift to the temple 
of Tirumayaraludaiya-Nayanar from rates raised among 


themselves in A.D. 1419,292 


98 PTDES/IV/112. 

99 CeBe ARE, 211 of 1954-55. 

100 e.g. ARE, 413 of 1921; 340 of 19263; cp. 7 of 
1934-35; 493 of 1937-38. 
of 1915. 

102 ARE, 148 of 1923. An inscription from 


Pattiéveram (Kumbhakonam Tk., Thanjavur Dt.) 
fn. continues e.. 
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It is interesting to note that the headquarters 
of the major political divisions, the rajyam-s the parru-s 
and Sirmai~s were not located in the most important 
centres of pilgrimage like Kancipuram, Kalahasti, Tirupati, 
Tiruvannamalai, etc., but in other towns like Chandragiri, 
Padaividu, Puliyur, Tirukkudavur, ete. This wouldimply 
as Burton Stein had already said that the nayaka-s 


established new urban centres and patronised artisans.?°? 


Previous fn. 


registers an agreement between the pattunulk- 
kdrar (weavers of silken thread) and tie getti-s 
settling the question of precedence in the ~° 
matter of receiving betel and nut on marriage 


occasions, ARE, 257 of 1927. 


103 Burton Stein, ‘Cormandel Trade', p. 58; “in 
comparing the Cola and Vijayanagar inscriptions 
one cannot avoid noting the change in the idea 
of ‘important place'. During the earlier period 
‘place’ was conterminous with the nuclear area 
and its constituent institutions, During the 
Vijayanagar period, ‘important place' was the 
headquarters of a warrior, be he the nayaka or 
a subordinate, and territorial names were 
frequently the same as the major headquarters 
towns." B. Stein, ‘Integration of the Agrarian 
System', p. 193. Much later Abbe Dubois who 
visited India from 1792 to 1823 recorded that 
"Just before retuming to Europe I travelled 
through some of the manufacturing districts 
and nothing could equal the state of desolation 
prevailing in them. All the work rooms were 
closed and hundreds of thousands of the inhabi- 
tants composing the weaver caste were dying of 
hunger. I found countless widows and other 
women out of work and consequently destitute 


fn. continuesSe.e. 
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The proliferation of such centres may also suggest why 
it was so easy for weavers and other artisans to emigrate 


in protest - they need have no fears of not being able to 
find employment. 

While, urban centres other than the centres of 
pilgrimage thus existed, most of our evidence on trade 
during the period under review here comes from inscrip- 
tions in temples. Indeed, one historian has maintained 
quite rightly that it is the donations to the temple and 
the activities centred around it that most clearly suggest 


‘the commercial ethos' of urban centres in medieval 


Previous fn. 


who used formerly to maintain their families 
by cotton spinning. The collapse in the cotton 
industry has indirectly affected trade in all 
its branches by stopping the circulation of 
money and the cultivators can no longer reckon 
on the manufacturers who in the days of their 
prosperity were wont to buy up their surplus 
grain and even to lend them money when they 
were in arrears of taxes. This has led the 
cultivators to the hard necessity of relinguish- 
ing their grain to sic and thus become prey 
of remorseless usurers." Abbe Dubois, Hindu 
Mamers and Customs, Vol. I, cited in the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, 
Ope Cit., pe 1, which goes on to say that this 
evidence by Dubois has to be taken to mean that 
the decline of handloom industry in the nine-— 
teenth century India was due not only to the 
competition from cheap mill made cloth but 

also due to the decline of court patronage, 
Loce cit. 
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India. 4 We have already mentioned that temples as 
employers of large non-food producing populations and 
as centres of pilgrimage provided relatively extensive 
markets for traders, artisans and peasants. And we have 
seen too, that taxes were imposed on the movement of 
goods to Tirupati.’°> -urther, grants of lands at dis- 
tances far removed from the temles would indicate an 
extensive communications network. 

Though historical writing on medieval South 
India has concentrated primarily on political history, 
trade has also received considerable attention. This 
has undoubtedly been due to the long period of mercantile 
activity which has linked South India to areas as far 
apart as Rome and China and for as much as two millenia. 
The earliest datable reference to commercial contacts 
between South India and China come from the latter por- 
tion of ‘The Geography of the Provinces of Kwangtung and 


104 B.D. Chattopadhyaya, ‘Trade and Urban Centres 
in Early Medieval North India', Indian Histori- 
cal Review, Vol. I, 1974, p. 212. 


105 Supra. Pp-272- 3 
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Kwangsi' in The History of the Former Han Dynasty (Vol. 
28, II), according to which the furthest place in the 
South Seas ever visited by the Chinese was Hwang-Chikuo 
which has been identified as Kaiicipurem.2°° Merchants 
from China during the reign of Han Wu-ti (Emperor Wu of 
the Han Dynasty) (140-87 B.C.) went on long voyages to 
Kancipuram which lasted several years and brought back 
to Ching “brilliant pearls, glass, rare stones and 
curious products, for which they gave gold and various 


nL07 


silks. During the reign of Tang Tai-chung (i.e. 


Emperor Tai-chung of the Tang Dynasty), the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan Chung visited India and stayed 

in the country between A.D. 607 and 643 during which time 
he travelled to South India and wrote a book about his 


experiences in India. 108 From Southest Asia we have 


106 Da~show Huang, ‘An Outline of China's Contact 
with South India in the Early Fifteenth Century', 
in RB.E. Asher (ed.), Proceedings of the Second 
International Conference Seminar of Tamil Studies: 
vMadras-Iyndia, Vol. Ii, International Association 
of Tamil Research, Madras, 1971, p. 365; see 
also C.T. Maloney, ‘The Effect of Early Coastal 
Sea Traffic on the Development of Civilization 
in South India’, Unpublished Ph,D. dissertation, 
University of Pennysylvania, 1968, p. 10; and 
Burton Stein, *Coromandel Trade,* p. 49. 


107 ZeJeLe Duyvendak, China's Discovery of Africa, 
Arthur Probsthain, Londen, 1949, pp. 9-10, 
cited in C.T. Maloney, ope cit., p- 10. 


108 Da-show Huang, ope Cit., yp. 365. 
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an increasing body of archaeological, epigraphical, numis- 
matic and ethnographic data which evidences close 
cultural and commercial contacts with South India. 
References to South India are also found in The Periplus 


of the Ethyrean Sea and in Pliny's Historia Natura-lis 
which is datable to A.D. 77. The links with Rome 


are confirmed by the discovery of the coins of the 
Roman emperors Nero (A.D. 54-68), Trajan (A.D. 98-117) 


and Hadrian (A.D. 117~38)199 


and even more significantly 
by the excavation of a Roman settlement at Arikamedu 
near Pondicherry. 

Though the trade with Rome declined consi- 
derably after the fourth century A.D.e, it did not cease 
completely as we are told that in A.D. 883 when King 
Alfred of Ingland sent the Bishop of Sherborne, Sighelmus, 
to Rome with presents, he went from Rome to vist the 


tomb of St. Thomas at Meliapour (i.e. Mailapuar) 27+ 


109 B. Stein, op. cite, pe. 49; John A.C. Boswell, 


A Manual of Nellore District in the Presidency 
of Madras, Govt. of Madras, Madras, 1873, 


pp. 688-9. 
110 K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, op. cit., pe 141. 
1121 William Milburn, Oriental Commerce : Containing 


a Geographical Description of the Principal 
Places in the Bast Indies, China and Japan, with 
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Trade with Southeast Asia, Ceylon and China however, 
continued to flourish. While the Cola-s were attaining 
predominance in South India, the Sung government in 

China made foreign trade a monopoly of the state and strove 
to increase its volume by sending embassies to foreign 


countries to lure foreign traders to Chinese ports and 


to purchase goods from abroad./*? the Cola rulers also 


sent embassies to China, and a brisk trade followed in 


their wake, in textiles, spices and luxury articles. 


Previous fn. 


their Produce ufacture d Trade, includ— 
ing the Co Snys or Cowut Trade from Po to 


Port; Also the Rise and Progress of the Trade 
of the Various European Nations with the Bastern 
World, Particularly that of the English Hast 

india Company from the discovery of the Passase 

round the Cape of Good Hope to the Present 

Period; With An Account of the Company's 

Establishment, Revenues, Debts, Assets, etc., 


at Home and Abroad : Deduced from Authentic 
Documents and Founded upon Practical Ex- 


yverience obtained in the Course of Seven 
Voyages to Indi d China, London 1813, 
Vol. I, p. i, cited in A. Appadorai, Economic 
Conditions in Southern India (1000-1500 A.D.), 
Madras University Historical Series No. 12, 
University of Madras, Madras, 1936, Vol. II, 
De 488. 


112 Chau-Ju-Kua, (ed.), F. Hirth and W.. Rockhill, 
esd 1966, Intro., pe. 19, cited in K. 
indrapala, ‘South Indian Mercantile Communi- 
ties in Ceylon,’ Circa 950-1200', The Ceylon 
Journal of Historical and Social Studies (N.3), 


Vol. Ls No. 2 (Jul. —Dec.), L971, De 607. 
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The sea-route to China followed by a mission sent by 
the Cola emperor to the Chinese court was described as 


follows in the Sungshi, 


After leaving Chu-lien, they had sailed for 
77 days and nights, during which they passed the island 
f or headland / of Na-wu-tan_and the island of So-li-si- 
lan / Ceylon of the Cola-s?_/ and came to the country 
of Chan-pin (presumably in Pegu). Thence, going 61 days 
and nights they passed the island of I-ma-lo-li and came 
to the country of Ku-lo / possibly on w. coast of lalay 
Peninsula_/, in which there is a mountain called ky-lo, 
from which the country takes its name. 


Proceeding again 71 days and nights and _ 
pasging the island of Kia-pa, the island of Chan / or 
Ku_/-pu-lau / Champulo_/ and the island of Chou-pan- 
lung { not identified_7, they came to the country of 
San-to-ts'i... / eastern Sumatra_/. 


Going again for 18 days and nights and 

having crossed / or passed by os the mouth of the Man- 

shan river / in Kamboja?_/, and the Ttien-chu islands 
Pulo Aur? _/ they came to the Pint'ou-lang headland 
Cape Padara_/.... Proceeding 20 days and nights and 

having passed by Yang Island (Pulo Gambir) and Kin-sing 

island, they came to Pi-p'a island of Kuang-tun 

(Canton ).113 


However, this trade suffered a severe setback when the 
Chinese government was forced to restrict trade in the 


twelfth century due to a drain of precious metals which 


was itself a consequence of this trade.-14 


113 Chau Ju Kua _: His Work on the Chinese and Arab 
Trade in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries 
Entitled Chu-fan-chi, fr. from the Chinese and 
Annotated by kredrick Hirth and W.u. Rockhill, 
St. Petersburg, 1911, pp. 100-101, n. 11, cited 


in A. Sppadorai, ope cit., Vol. II, p. 632. 


11.4 K. Indrapala, op. cit., ppe 607-08; Appadorai, 
ops cit., Vol. II, ppe 568-73. 
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Trade between China and South India however 
revived in the fourteenth century with theestablishment 
of the Min Dynasty in 1368. In the next year, itu Shu- 
mien was sent to the Cola country by the first Min 
Enperor, Min Tai-tsu and he returned to the Chinese coast 
in 13570 accompanied by an ambassador who presented the 
Chinese ruler with a memorandum carved on a piece of 
gold foil and many other products of South India.) 
John De Marignolli, writing in the fourteenth century 
observed that ships from China used to go to MyLapar, +6 
This has been confirmed by Duarte Barbosa who was a 
visitor to ‘Malapur' in the early sixteenth century and 
who recorded that in the markets of Malacca, Pegu, 
Sumatra and China, cloths from iiylapur and Pulicat were 
to be found. He, however, goes on to say, that these 
were costly and consequently cloths from Bengal had a 


larger market. ~~! 


115 Da-show Huang, op.cit., ppe 365-6. 
116 Yule, Cath d the Way Thither, p. 251, n. 3, 


wadrae Region, National Art Press, iladras, ned., 
Pe 165. 


117 Duarte Barbosa, An Account of the Coasts of the 
East Africa and Md@abar in the Beginning of the 


16th Century, ed. by M.L. Dames, Vol. II, pp. 132, 
146, 173, 215 cited in K.V. Raman, op. cit., 
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Merchants from Jayankondacélamandalem, as 
from other parts of South India, were a familiar feature 
in the trade with Southeast asia, Their ships, the 


noble Marco Polo tells us 


are of fir timber. ‘They have but one deck, though each 
of them contains some 50 or 60 cabins wherein the mer- 
chants abide greatly at their ease, every man having 
one to himself. The ship hath four masts; and somet— 
times they have two additional masts, which they ship 
and unship at pleasure.118 


Previous fn. 


« 165. Marco Polo describes the fabrics from 
outh India as "the best and most delicate buck-— 
rams and compared them to the tissues of a 
spider's web" A.C. Moula and 2aul Eliot (Trans.) 
London, Marco Polo, 11, 1938, p. 361, cited 
in Vijaya Ramaswamy, Ope cit., p. 67; B.A. 
Saletore, ODe Cite, Vol. I, Pe 18. Barbosa, 
Vijaya Ramaswamy notes, also, "specifically 
praised the dyes used by the Indian weavers 
and said that the colours did not fade but 
became brighter with every wash." V. Ramaswany, 
Ope cit., pe. 67. The Tamils were also known 
to have traded with Pegu or Lower Burma in the 
5th century A.D., A. Appadorai, op. cit., Vol. II, 


pe 504. 
118 the Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetion Con- 


cerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the Bast, 
ed., by George B. Parks, Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1927, pp. 217-8. Marco Polo was im- 
pressed, too, with the large size of the 
ships, Ibid. Nicolo Conti also said that the 
Indian ships were far larger than those of 
his own country. "It is interesting to note 
that nail was not generally used in the cons- 
truction of the ships. But the pieces of 
wood were sewn together by coir made from 
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A large part of this trade, during the Cola times was 
Carried out by the famous itinerant trading guilds about 
whom we will have more to say in a moment. 

During this period (circa A.D. 800-1500) 
Jayankondacolamandalam maintained trading relations 
with the west primarily through the Arabs. The route 
followed by the Arab ships according to Sulaiman, was 
as follows: the ships start from ‘the sea of darkand' 
after Kauccamali, and then steer towards ‘Calabar! a 
‘the name of a place and kingdom on the coast to the 
right, beyond India.' ‘Yen days later the vessels reach 
'Betuma' (or San Thome). Considering this, Appadorai 
says 


even assuming that Mahomedan traders had already begun 
to touch at the ports on the east wast, we must take 
it that their part must have been limited. This may 
also be inferred from the fact that the earliest use 


Previous fn. 


the husks of the cocoa nut. Sails were made 
of mats. Compared to the Chinese ships, the 
Indian ones appear to have been poorly provi- 
ded with mat, oars, rudder, etc. They had 
generally only one mast and one sail." T.V. 
Mahalingam, Administration and Social Life 
Under Vijayanagar, Part ll -— Social life, 
Second Hdition, University of Madras, Madras, 
1975, ppe 156-7. For contrary evidence 
regarding the provision of oars, smaller 
boats, etc. See Phe Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
PPe 247-8. 
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of the Arab word Maabar with reference to the east coast 
is at the beginning of the thirteenth century.119 


The trade between the Arabs and the Tamils increased 
after the arrival of the Portugese who severely restricted 
Arab trade with the west coast of India. ‘Thus, Barbosa 
says 

And throughout all this Gholmender / i.e. Coromandel- 
R.A.P_/ much spice and drugs, and goods of Malaca, China 
and Bengal are to be met with, which the Moorish ships 


pring here from those parts, since they do not venture 
to pass to Malabar from dread of the Portugese.120 


The trade between places on the Coromandel 
Coast and Malabar is also traceable to the very distant 


past and it was recorded in the Periplus of the Ethyraean 


Sea that Coromandel merchants traded in their own vessels 
L21 


with Malabar. During the Vijayanagara period, Barbosa 
119 Appadorail, One cit., pp. 505-04. He cites 
Aba Allatif. quoted in Yule and Burnell, 


Hobson-Jobson, A Glossary of Coloquial Anglo- 
indian Words and Phrases and of Kindred Terms, 
Btymological, Historical, Geographical and 
Discursive, London, 1903, 5.V. Mabar; cient 
Accounts of India and China by Two Mahammedan 
Travellers who went to those Parts in the 9th 
Cent , tr. from Arabic by Eusebius Renaudot, 
London, 1933, pp. 8-10. 


120 Barbosa, Stanley, pe 174; Dames II, p. 125; both 
cited in B.A. Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, pe 78. 
For Portugese trade see supra, pp. 268-74. 


121 Ae Appadorai, One Cite, Vol. Il, pe 504. 
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wrote with reference to the Coromandel coast 


And many ships of Malabar came here to load rice, and 
they bring goods from Cambay to this country, that is 
to Say, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, pepper and 
other goods.... And although this country is very 
abundantly provided, yet if it should happen any 

year not to rain, it falls into such a state of famine 
that many die of it, md some sell their children for 
a few provisions, or for two or three fanoes, each of 
which will be worth thirty-six Maravedis. And in 
these times the Malabars carry rice and coconuts to 


then, and retum with their ships laden with slaves....1°* 


Trade between Malabar and the Coromandel. is also referred 


122 Barbosa, Stanley, p. 174; Dames II, p. 125 cited 
in B.A, Saletore, Ope Cit., Vol. I, ppe 18-9. 
The same passage in Barbosa (Dames II, p. 125) 
is quoted differently in Appadorai. He says, 
"Barbosa says that whi Coromandel ‘is the 
best supplied of all the lands in this part of 
India saWing only Cambaya, yet in some years 
it so happens that no rain falls, and then 
there is such a dearth among them that many 
die of hunger, and for this wason they sell 
their children for four or five fanam—-s each. 
At such seasons thellalabarees bring them great 
store of rice and coconuts and take away Ship- 
loads of slaves."* Appadorai, op. cit., 
Vol. I, ppe 316-7. For reference to slaves see 

iso Narrative of the Vo 

c. 1442 a.D._/, in R.H. Major (ed.), India 
in the Mfteenth Century Being g Collection 
of Narratives of Voyages to India in the Century 


Preceeding the Portugese Discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope from Latin rei Rus a 


italian Sources Now Translated into English, 
First Pub. by Hakluyt society, London, 1857, 
reprinted by Deep Publications, Delhi, 1974, 
ppe 29-30. 
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to by Iludovico di Varthema who however, also says that 


It must be known that the pagans do not navigate much, 
but it is the Hoors who carry the merchandise; for in 
Calicut there are at least fifteen thousand Moors, who 
are for the greater part natives of the country.123 


We are also told that the Moors or Arabs settled in the 


sea-ports of the Coromandel coast for trade. 


124 


There are only a very few epigraphical references 


to ports of this period. An inscription from Tirukkalu- 


kdcunram, 72? records that in the Ananda year of his reign 


Kampana Udaiyar, among other things registered the levy 
of a consolidated rent (Kattukkuttagai) of 70 panam per 
annum payable by the Kaikkolars on pudavai exported to 


Pattinam (modern Sadras, forty miles south of ilylapur) for 


sale and on the commodities imported from there and on 


123 


124 


125 


The Itinery of Ludivico di Varthema of Bologna 


John Winter Jones in 1863, Bd. by Sir Richard 
Carnac Temple, The Argonaut Press, London 1928, 
De 61. 


Barbosa, Stanley, pe 174; Dames II, p. 125 cited 
in Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, pe 29. Anpadorai 
also says that the Muslim "settlements of Hanar 
and Mantotte on the north-west coast from their 
local situation naturally became the great empo- 
rium of the trade carried on by them with Egyvt, 
Arabia, Persia and the coast of Malabar on the 
one side and the coast of Coromandel, the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal, Malacca, Sumatra, 
Java, the Moluccas and China on the other." 

Ae Appadorai, ODe cit., Vol. if, PP e 562=5. 


ARE, 170 of 1932-33, para 37. 
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the purchase of paddy from the several divisions (?-RAP). 
Apart from the inference that Tirukkalukkunram was pri- 
marily a centre for handloom production, dependent on 
the supply of paddy from other places, this inscription 
also refers to the town of Pattinam or Chaturanga- 
pattinam which was an important port during the time./?° 
Another inscription, from Nagalapuram (Tiruvallur <k., 

Cg. Dt.) of A.U. 1521 refers to the grant by the 
Regarattar of Céla-mgndalam, Padaividu-rajyam, Chandragiri- 
rajyam and other mandalam~s, of among other taxes to 

the Kariyaanikka Perumal temple the customs levies at 
ports like Ananta rayan Pattanam alias Palaver-kadu 


at the rate of 1 panam on the export of cloth and /4 


127 "By 


an inscription at Kalahasti of Acyutadévaraya in A.D. 


panam on the export of other articles by ship. 


1532 we are told that the king granted the export and 
import duties from certain specified ports to the deity 


126 ~.V. Mahalingam, ope cit., pe 156. 
127 


“Tk) 
Tines 25-24. 
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Tirumanikkéigi Udaiya Nayanar.7°° other important ports 


during this time, we are told were Dévanampattinam (near 
modern Cuddalore), Nagapattinam, Tranquebar, Collimat 
(probably the same as Collim of Nuniz, which is identi- 


fied as Kunimédu eleven miles to the north of Pondicherry) 


Mailapur and Pulicat.??? 


128 ARE, 157 of 1924. Unfortunately the U 
Report on Epigraphy does not give us the names 
of the ports. This inscription has been pub- 
lished in SII/IX/550, which we have not been 
able to consult. 


129 A long list of cities along the Coromandel 
coast in AD. 1506 is given in an account: 
"The first the kingdom of Bisnaga contains 
200 leagues, and these Towns: Tf curil, 
Manapur, Vaipur, Trechendur, Caligrande, 
Charcacade, Tucucurii, Benbar, Calicare, Beadala, 
Manancort and Cannameira, whence takes the 
name that Cape that stretcheds out there in 
10 degrees of North latitude; then Ne tam, 
Habor, Triminapatam, ir bar, Trimenava, 
Colororam, Puduchiera, Calapate, Connumeira, 
Sadrapatam and Meilapur, now called St. Thomas, 
because that -.postle's Body was found there. 
From St. Thomas to Palicata are nine leagues, 
then go on Chiricole, Aremogan, Coleturo, Calecirce 
Pentipalli, where ends the kingdom of Bisnagur ” 
and begins that of Oriya....' Fari Sousa, 
Asia Portugesa, I, pe 97. It is regrettable 
that in the hands of this writer the names of 
the cities have suffered such a distortion 
as to elude all identification - B.A.S._/". 
Saletore, ope cit., Vol. I, pe 78. 
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Textiles were exported from Mailapur and 
Pulicat to Malabar, Cambaya, Sumatra, Pegu and Thailana.°° 
To Pulicat, came traders from the interior to buy rubies 
spinels and musk from Pegu. Also available at this port 
where the iuslims were the main traders and which exported 
cotton textiles in large quantities, were "copper, quick-— 
silver and vermillion besides other Cambay a wares, dyes 


131 


in grain (Mecca velvet) and rose water." It is also 


said that the Vijayanagara Emperor maintained a Governor 


at Pulicat to collect duties.~°* 


Nagapattinam was an 
important port during the time of Barbosa who referred 
to many vessels arriving from Malabar to take cargoes of 
rice a nd from Cambaya bringing, copper, quick silver, 
vermiliion and pepper, Caesar Fredrick noted however 


that its importance had declined during his visit.?>? 


130 Barbosa, An Account, II, pp. 132-614, cited in 
Ae Appadorai, op. cit., Vol. II, pe 541. For 
other references to Mailaptur, see ibid., p. 609 
and also supra, ppe 268-9. 


131 Barbosa, II, ppe 129-32 cited in T.V. Mahalingam, 
Ope cit., Vol. II, pe 156; B.A. Saletore, op. 
Cite, Yol. I, De 193 Ae Appadorai, OD. cit., 
Vol. II, De 610, see also Varthema, OD e cit., 


Pe 14. 
132 Saletore, Ope Cite, vol. I, pe 79. 
133 Barbosa II, pe 215, cited in Hahalingam, op. 


cit., Vol. II, pe 165. However, Caesar Fredric 
has been quoted by Saletore as follows: "‘'From 


fn. continuesBe.e 
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Devanampattinam exported all kinds of cotton textiles, 
saltpetre and indigo and imported sulphur, lead, pepper, 
alum, cloves, Sandalwood, speaguter, alenghout, nutmeg, 
raw silk from China, silk manufactures, musk, vemillion, 
quick-silver, and camphor from China and Borneo. ?>4 
Cosmos, the Egyptian monk who visited India in 
the sixth century, Abu Zaid the Arab in the ninth century, 
Gracia da Orta in the fifteenth century and Boccaro in 
the sixteenth century all speak of the export of Chank 
from the Tamil country to Bengal.?? Conch-shell has a 
Long tradition of being exported from India to Ceylon,?>° 
and excavations at Arikamédu (identified as the Paduka 
of the Periplus of the Erythraen Sea) have revealed a 


large number of conch shells which were possibly used 


Previous fn. 


the Iland of Zeilan men are to goe with small 
Ships of Negafatam, within the firme land, and 
seventie two miles off is a very great citie, 
and very populous_of Portugals and Christians 
of small trade' / Caesar Fredric, Purchas, ,Pil- 

ims, X, p»- 108; Heras, Aravidu, p. 175 7 
Saletore, Ope ci 9 Vol. I, pe 19. 


134 ‘Schroer's Account of the Coromandel Coast', 


Indign Historical Quarterly, xiv, p. 827 cited 
in Mahalingam, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 155-6. 


135 M.S. Shukla, A Histo of Industry in 
cient ad Medieval India (Part I -~ South India), 
Bharat-Bharti, Varanasi, 1972, p. 48. 
136 EeH. Warmington, cient Explorers (Metheun, 
1929). pe 174, $4 $35 in N.S. Shukla, op. cit., 
Peo 46. 
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to cut bangles, though no finished bangles were found. 
The Manimékkalai (canto 28) also refers to chank cutters 


and to perforations of pearls at Kane i, 237 


We are also 
told that jewels from Pegu and Ceylon were sold at the 
city of Vijayanagara and at many other places in the 
Bapire.+?° 
Other exports from the eastern coast of South 
India included rice to Ceylon, Aden, Ormug and to other 
places in the west,+>9 sugar? *° and myrobalan which was 


used for ayes +44 Imports included elephants from 


137 Ibid., pp. 46-7. I+ is also said “Beyond this 


city /iialepur, i.e., Mailapur_/ is another which 


is called Cahillea where pearls are found", Dhe 
Travels of Nicolo Conti in the E he Hart 
Part of the Fifteenth Century, in RA. 


India in the Fifteen Century, p. 7. 


138 Shukla, op. cit., pp. 21, 26; T.V. Mahalingan, 
Ope cite, ppe 115-116, 129, 131; V. Ball, "A 


Major(hd.), 


Geologist's Contribution to the History of ancient 


India", Indian Antiquary, vol. xiii (1894), 
pp. 2354, 242. 


139 T.V. Mahalingam, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 129-50, 


citing Barbosa, I, ppe 23, 56, 64, 123, 178, 188, 


195-96; and Jones, Varthema, p. 192. 

140 T.V. Mahalingam, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 150, 
citing Barbosa I, p. 186. See also T.V. 
Mahalingan, ODe cit., Vol. II, p. 114. 


141 ibid., pp. 114-5, 130, citing Barbosa I, 
pp.e 161, 188-89, R.H. Major, India in the 
Fifteenth Century (london, 1858), p. 29. 
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Pegu and especially Ceylon, Sumatra and the Moluccas, *4> 


camphor, frankincense and aloewood from Bengal, Malacca, 


Borneo, Java; Sumatra and China, 144 lac, 


145 


water melons and 
Sandalwood from Java, Opium and brassware from 


China, +46 saffron and rosewater from Jedda, musk from 
147 


Ava, and copper, quicksilver, vermilion, pepper, Heca 
velvets and rose water from Malabar and Cambay 248 We 
142 T.V.e Mahalingam, gp. cit., Vol. II, p. 126, 


citing Barbosa, Il, pp. 113, 115; and Elliot, 
History of India gs told by its own Historians, 
IV, ppe 105, 111. Mahalingam says that the 
reason why elephants could not be imported into 
the Vijayanagera Empire from northern India was 
because of the presence of the Balmani sultans 
in the Deccan. Ibid., pp. 126-7. See also 
Saletore, ODe cit., Vol. I, Pe 513 For some 
contrary evidence see supra, pp. 24—5. 


143 T.V. Hahalingam, ope cit., Vol. II, p. 128, 


citing Vasce da Gama, The First Voyage, pe 77 
and Major, India, pp. 7-8. 


144 T.V. Maha lingam, Qpe cit., Yol. II, Pe 128, 
citing Barbosa II, p. 125, and Danvers, The 
Portugese in India, I, ppe 358-59, II, ppe 207- 
208, and Dr. B.C. law Volume, I, p. 119. 


145 T.V. Mahalingam, op. cite, Vol. II, p. 128. 
146 Ibid., citing Barbosa I, p. 129. 
147 T.V. Mahalingam, ope cit., Vol. II, p. 128, 


citing Barbosa I, De 130, Il, OPe 159-61. 


148 Saletore, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 78-9, citing 
Barbosa, Dames II, pp. 125, 152. 
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are also told that the cetti-s brought pepper from the 
cultivators immediately after harvest, stored it till 
it was ripe and then sold it to the ships of foreign 
merchants along with other articles ++? 

There is very little evidence on the rates of 
customs charged at foreign parts on Indian products. Abd~ 
er~Razzak had reported that in circa A.D. 1441 a rate 
of duty of one-tenth of the value was levied on all goods, 


excepting gold and silver at Oxmuz, 17° 


In table V+*9 
we reproduce the details on customs duties levied at 


foreign ports, given by Appadorai. 


Tahle V-9 


DUTIES LEVIED ON INDIAN PRODUCTS AT FOREIGN PORTS 


Year Place Product/s Rate 


1 2 3 4 
1277 China Fine articles 10% 
2 
Coarse 6 | x3 
contd... 
149 T.V. HMahalingam, op. cite, pe 148, citing 
Nehanan, ‘Account’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1896, pe 344. 
150 rative of the Vo e of Abd-er-—Razzak, 


De Te 
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a a et 

1293 China all. goods 10% 

1314 China fine articles 2074 
Coarse L3Y 395 

1441 Ormuz all goods with the exception 10% 


of gold and silver 


a Based on A . Appadorai, Economic Conditions in 
Southern India (1000-1800 A.D.), Madras Univer- 
sity Historical Series No. 12, University of 
It will be observed from the above table that 

the rates of duties imposed in China doubled in 37 years. 

Unfortunately, we have no data on the possible causes 

for such an increase in duties which may conceivably had 

led to the reduction of trade between China and South 

India. 

It is also said that the cetti-s were to be found 
all over India "ag they are very sharp, great accountants 


and dexterous merchants "t+ 


Barbosa reports that in 
Malacca there were some chetige merchants from the Tamil 


country "‘who were very corpulent with big bellies, they 


151 Saletore, Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 79, citing 
Barbosa, Stanley, p. 174; Dames II, pe 125.- 
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go bare above the waist and wear cotton clothes below', "192 

While the traditional historians concentrated 
on trade, in so far as they considered it as a subject 
worthy of study, they dealt in the main with foreign 
trade and did not attempt to consider, in any significant 
way, aspects of internal trade and so we must amble 
along as best we can. 

Thus far we have dealt with foreign sea—bourne 
trade and now we shall attempt to consider the internal 
trade routes. Before the arrival of the Portuguese, for 
instance, it is likely that a large part of the trade 
between places in Jayahkondacolemandalam and the Arabs 
were routed through Kerala. The southern trade route 
from Jayahkondacé6lamandalam was along the rivers and the 
coastal plains to Tatjavir Kumbhakonam and Srirahgam, 
all of which were connected to coastal Kerala where 


153 


the Arabs traded by a number of ways. Cola inscriptions 


152 Barbosa II, p. 177, quoted in T.V. Mahalinga, 
Ope Cltes de 149. 


153 Inscriptions from the Tirumalai Tirupati 
temple refer to Malai-Mandalam, e.g. TTDES/I/ 
169; to Malai-nadu e.g. TEDES/L/573 to the 
grant of villageS on the banks of the river 
Tamreparni in Tiruvadi-rajyam e.g. T2DES/IV/ 
60; V/127, 154, 158. Similarly there are 
references to Cola-mandalam e.g. TTDES/I/1, 15, 
18, 26, 36, 46, 119; 149, 106; V, 154; and 
to Pandya-mandalam e.g. TTDES/I/57. 


ee 
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had frequently referred to the Sudiraichchettigal coming 


fron Halai-padu or modern Kerala.+>* Unfortunately, the 

occasional inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period which 

refer to taxes on horses, Kudirai Kanikkai do not refer 

to the place of origin of these animals .1?? 
Jayankondacolamandalam was also connected to the 

other regions of the interior by a variety of routes. 

Thus we are told that the city of Vijayanagar was connected 

to Mylapur through Chandragiri, Tirupati and Pulicat. 

Thus, Nicolo Conti says, 


The very noble city of Pelagonda / Penugonda?_/ is 
subject to the same king; it is ten miles in circun- 
ference and is distant eight days' journey from 
Bizenegalia / Vijaeyanagara_/. Travelling afterwards 
hence by land for twenty days he arrived at a city 

and sea port called Peudifetania, on the road to which 
he passed two cities, viz., Odeschiria and Cenderghiria 
ZL Chandragiri?_/, where the red sandalwood grows. Pro- 
ceeding onwards the said Nicolo arrived_at a maritime 
city which is named Melepur / Mailapur_/ in the_Second 
Gulf beyond the Indug f i.e. the Bay of Bengal_/.156 


154 See R.A. Palat, ‘Cidambaram'’, p. 12. 


155 See for example an inscription from Plavanadur 
(fTirukkoyilur Tk., SA Dt.), ARE, 490 of 1937-38 
and para 643 or another one from Rishivandyam 
(Kallakurichi Tk., SA Dt.), ARE, 111 of 1943-44. 


156 The Travels of Nicolo Conti, pe 7. It is also 
said that Durate Barbosa referred to the road 
between Vijayanagara and Pulicat. Barbosa II, 
pe aes cited in Hahalingan, OD. cit., Vol. II, 
De 1 Le 
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The routes of Krishnadévaraya's campaigns in the eastern 
country and the subsequent visits he undertook to the 
temples in the south provide us epigraphical evidence of 
routes in the Vijayanagara period. Thus, from an ins- 
cription at Tirumalei (Chandragiri Tk., Ct. Dt.) dated 
15th October 1515, we learn that Krishnadéva went to 
Udayagiri vig Raichur,’°’ Gutti and Gandikdta and 
captured Udayagiri, Addanki Vinikonda, Nagarjunikonda, 
Tangadu, Kétavaram, Kondavidu and other forts and that 


158 aia 


he built the Amarégvaram temple at Dharanikota, 
at Tiruvannamalai he built the 1000 pillared mandapan, 

the tank near the same anda am, the ll-storeyed gopura, 
ete.t?? A later inscription from Tirumalai, records 

that on the 17th of January 1517, Krishnadévaraya visited 
Tirumalai after another campaign to the eastern country 
when he captured Bezwada, occupied Kondapal]i, Anantagiri, 
Undrakonda, Urlakonda, Aruvapalli, Jallipalli, Kandikonda, 
Kappaluvayi Nallakonda, Kambetta, Kanakagiri, Satkaragiri 


and other forts in the Telugu-rajya; and that he returned 


157 Re Sewell, according to T.V. iiahalingam, refers 
to a road from Vijayanagar city to Raichur via 
Adavani, ibid., p. 161. 

158 {TT DES/II1L/7 6-78. 


159 ARE, 574 of 1902. 
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to Vijayanagara after going to Simhadri-Pottantru and 


160 


planting a pillar of victory there. These were 


of course, only a few of the routes along which trade 


was Carried on by carts, pack animals and headloads.~°- 


160 {(TDES/III/80. See also HI/XXV/32, pp. 297- 
309; SII/VIII/495; ARE, 574 of 1902; 74, 288 of 
19033 125, 175 of 1904; 511 of 1915; 142 of 
1906; 381 of 1908; 167, 226, 235, 251 of 1925; 
214 of 1926; 137, 157 of 1927; 355 of 1907; 
80 of 1911; 210, 235 of 1917. An inscription 
from Cidambaram (Chidambaram Tk., SA Dt.), also 
says that Krishnadévaraya visited the tow after 
planting the pillar of victory at Simhadri-Pot- 
tantru, ARE, 371 of 1913. “&.V. ilahalingan, 
citing S. Krishnaswamy siyangar's Sources of 
Vijayanogar History (p. 116) mentions that 
Krishnadevaraya went from Vijayanagara to 
Raméévaram and Dhanuskédi via KAlahasti, Virupati, 
Karici, Tiruvannamalai, Cidambaram, ‘iadurai, 
Ben Boveri and Dhanugk6di, ope cit., Vol. II, 
Pe 1 1. 


161 “articles were carried oyer long distances by 
carts and pack animals Jones, Vathema, pp. 
179-80", Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 254_/. 
But it appears that carts were not used on a 
large scale in some parts. Articles were 
usually conveyed by Kavadi-s head-loads, pack- 
horses, pack-bullocks, pack-ponies and asses. 
Barbosa observes that goods were carried by 
means of buffaloes / EC, IV. N; 266; BI, VI, 
ppe 230-39; 18 of 1915; Rep. para 48_/ oxen, 
asses and ponies and refers to the consignment 
of pepper from Malabar on oxen and_ asses 
f Barbosa (Stanley), pe 85 and 86]. Oxen and 
sumpter mules as beasts of burden are referred 
to by Paes and Nuniz also. The former says 
that to Bhatkal come every year five or six 
thousand peck oxen (Sewell, op. cit., pp. 237, 
238 and 366). Caesar Fredrick also observes 
that the peovle rode on bullocks with panels, 
girts and bridles and that they had a very Com- 
modious pace (Purchas, His Pilgrims, Xv. 83). 


fn. continnes.... 
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Rivers and irrigation canals also served, here as else- 
where, as important tradewayse Among the types of 
indigeneous boats that have been mentioned as of being 
in use during this type were the almadia, the atalaya, 
the bargatin, the capel, the chaturi, the champane 
(sampan), the fusta, the jase, the kiatu, the parao, 


the_puni (catamaram), the sanguical (which was so called 
because it was built a-t Cinguical), the terada and the 


Zambugquoe Of these the fusta and the Zambuquo were used 
for long voyages. The atalaya, the bargatin, the 
Chaturi, the parao and the terada were rowing vessels 
used for coastal work. While the almadia was a canoe 
made of ome singlepiece of wood, the kiatu was said to 


have been built like the grain measures. 2°? The parisu 
and the mgsala were other types of boats used in the 
coastal regions of the Tamil country. The former was 
made of wicker and leather, while the latter was 
Previous fn. 
Barbosa gives the interesting information that 
usually there was one conducter or driver in- 


charge of twenty or thirty oxen (Barbosa I, 
pe 163). The use of horses is referred to in 


the Amuktamalyada (Canto, II, V. 96)", 
T.V. Mahalingam, op. cite, Vol. II, pe 162. 


162 Ae Appadoral, Ode cit., Vol. II, PpPe 611-2, 
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constructed by sewing wooden planks with jute twine amd 
the seams were ‘caulked with coarse grass, not a particle 
of iron being used in the entire construction.' Both ends 
of the masala type boats were ‘sharp and narrow and 
tapering to a point' in order to penetrate the surf. Other 


crafts - rafts, dugouts, canoes, et cetera - were also 
163 


used, 
The information on the establishment and 
location of mrkets in Jayanhkondacdlamandalam during this 
period is very sparse. The Hemsevimsati, @ work composed 
in the eighteenth century gives a list of 175 places 
where merchants conglomerated. Among these places were 
Gingee, Kaicipuram, Kappara, Adavani, Podili, Nandyala, 
Arani, Gandikota, Puttiir, Kalavayi, Nellore, Vellore, 
Kadiri, Bagur, Puhganir, Tiruttani, Kalehasti, Pakdla, 


Kaveripaka, Mailapur, Ramasamudram and Kuraitji.2o4 


163 Mahalingam, ope cite, Vol. II, p. 158. He 
also says, "Canals were used for transport 
of articles. Barbosa mentions that fran the 
inland regions great store of cloth came down 
the river (Barbosa I, p.615). For that parigu-s 
were largely used. After the cargo had been 
disposed of, the boats were broken up and 
sold away for what the bamboo would fetch, 
while the leather was doubled up and carried 
by the owners to be used again in a similar 
manner." Ibid., ppe 162-3. 


164 N. Venkataramanayya, studies in the History of 
the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, Nadras Uni- 
versity Historical Series No. 11, University of 


Madras, Madras, 1935, pe 301 fn. 
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We also have references to the establishment 
of weekly markets during the time of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. Thus an inscription of A.D. 1364 from Nellore 
records an agreement concerning the Friday market at 
Nellore established by Kanchannamgaru (Kachanna of 
Nellore) by the nanadési-s whereby they agreed to donate 
the fees raised in the market to the goddess Irukala 
Paraméswari for the merit of Katichannamgaru’°? (probably 
as a reward for enabling them to make money by his 
establishing a market). Another record from Tiruvannamalai 
(Tiruvannamalai Tk., NA Dt.) records that Sevappa-nay aka 
reduced the taxes on certain articles of mergandise and 


remitted those on others in the markets on Thursday and 


wedneedage.” An inscription from Kadattur of A.D. 1440 
165 NDI/II/N/78/p. 848; ARE, 80 of 1953-54. 
166 ARE, 427 of 1928-29; see also, e.g. INP/I/ 


Cg. 14-A3 ARE, 226 of 1930-31, 440 of 1937- 
38. Such weekly markets contime to exist 
in many villages and small towns in the 
modern states of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala 
and Tamilnadu. Some of such markets are 
only for particular commodities like 
Cattle for instance. In such market net- 
works, the traders move from one market 

to another and it would be an interest- 
ing exercise to plot the routes of this 
trade, determined by the Ore das 
days and see whether these wee days 
coincided with those of the Vijayanagara 
period, 
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also refers to taxes on each shop opened at the markets 
of Varugur (allayemanyem) and of a fee also on such 
shops called adgikaéu. 2°? A reference to a fair (Sendai) 
for the monthly Krittika festival of the deity Kumara- 


svamin also comes to us from Palir (Chingleput Tk., and 
Dt.). 


The Kond& vidu inscription of Nadindla Gépa, 
we have seen gives the rate of assessment of tolls on 
articles of inland trade going, among other places, to 
the Tirumelait hills.2°? snother inscription from Kurmayi 
| (Palamner Tk., Ct. Dt.) this timed, of A.D. 1361 informs 

us that Mahapradhani Somappa-Udaiyar and the treasurer 
Vittappayyan issued an order to Meydévar who was in charge 
of taxes in Puli-~padu to assign certain duties imposed 
in kind on all articles passing through the district 
(nau? - R.AP.).7!° 
Unfortunately, the traditional historians 


of South India made no attempt to connect commercial 


167 ARE, 196 of 1910; for market duties, see 
also, @ege A RE, 294 of 1910; 244 of 1937-38. 
168 ARE, 36 of 1932-33; see also ARS, 159 of 
1933-34. 
169 See SupragzQAlso see T.V. Mahalingam, One clt., 


Vol. Il, ppe 131-2. 


170 ARE, 309 of 1912, 1912-13, para 51; see also, 
e.g. NDI/II/N/105; ARE, 103 of 1932-333 200 
of 1937-38; 216 of 1963-64. 
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activities with the larger socio-economic system, of 
which it was a part. Here again, it was Burton Stein 
who, by endeavouring to view trade as an integral part 
of the agrarian system, made a decisive break in South 
Indian historiography. 

Stein began his consideration of South Indian 
trade, after a short introduction tracing its antiquity, 
with a study of the early South Indian trade organizations 
the Viravalanijigar, the aenenegtce the_Ayyavole and the 
Manigramam which were active from the eighth to the 


seventeenth centuries, ?/+ 


though they began to decline 
from the thirteenth century. While none of the numerous 
inscriptions of these traders found all over South India 
contain much information about their internal composi- 
tion, Stein argued that "a consistent aspect of internal 
organization is the bond between the local merchants and 


1fe He also noted that tow 


the itinerant merchants." 
officials, pattanasvami-s appear to have been connected 


with the most famous of these mercantile organisations, 


171 The latest date of the Ayyavole guild was A.D. 
Sco ee to ippacorat op. cite, Vol. I, 
De ° 


172 B. Stein, ‘Coromandel Trade’, p. 51. 
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the Ayyavole traders, =! 


and also that certain towns 
called virapattana-s which had special privileges were 
created during the time of the co1a-s.1/4 A logical 
corrolary is an attempt to link these associations to 
those with political and military power.-’? 

We have seen that Stein had viewed the agrarian 
system during the regnal period of the Cola-s as a 
decentralised one, where considerable power was exercised 
by large territorial assemblies dominated by peasants, 
the citremeli-periyanadu-s. He had also argued that the 
large number of inscriptions mentioning grant of taxes 
in money and in grain to the temples by the periyanattar | 
in association with groups of merchants showed the inter- 
dependence between the two. Consequently, the virtual 


173 ibide 
174 Ibid., pe 52. 
175 "Without the ability to combine the enterprise 


of the numerous constituent trade groups and 
without some cooperation from those with mili- 
tary power, trading organizations like that of 
Ayyavole could not have operated over such a 
vast area for so long. Their accomplishment 
is the more remarkable when we realize that 
the social and economic context they operated 
in was not urban and mercantile oriented but 
dominantly agrarian. Vigorous and powerful 

as they appear to be, the medieval trade orga- 
nizations must be seen as essentially integrated 
within the principal forms of social and eco- 
nomic organization of medieval South India in 
general and Coromandel in particular." J[bid., 
ppe 52—3. 
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disappearance of the latter was due to the decline of 
the fomer.7/® 
We have also examined in some detail Stein's 
conceptualization of the periyanadu-s and the changes 
wrought in the agrarian system wider the Raya~-s of 


Vi jay anagare.!!? 


Therefore, we shall mention here only 
two points which are of importance to our primary concern 
here - the examination of the probable causes of the 
decline of the merchant guilds. First, Stein had argued 
that the nayaka-s were de facto independent of the Raya-s 
and this contention we have argued i8 based on a mis- 
conception of the role of these nayaka-s and of the 


nature of the Vijayanagara state.-/8 


Second, he had 
maintained that as each nayaka had tried to achieve maxi- 
mum control over the resources of his aram, the nayaka-s 
attempted to enhance the scope of the local merchants 

at the expense of the larger iAtinerant guilds. As a 


result of this policy the older trade network was confined 


176 Supra, po. 29-30, 32-33, 169-70. 
177 Supra, p. 166f%. 


178 Supra, pp. 31-45, 199-225. 
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to essentials like salt, iron and horses and essentials 
like fine textiles and precious stoes..'? If this was 
indeed the case, how are we, for example, to explain the 
inscription of Nadindla Gopa which, as we have seen, 
was issued at the instance of a minister to Krishna- 


dévaraya and which levied taxes on good in transit ??°° 


We have also noted above that the ndnadési-s 
continued to exist during the Vijayanagara period though 
they had lost their earlier prominence, +o+ and we have 
some inscriptional evidence that some towns, at least, 


retained special ties with these guilas.+% However, 


179 pupra, PYe 34, 201. 
180 Cited supra. pp-212-3 
181 Supra, p-185, fn. 85; see also B.A. Saletore, 


ope cit., Vol. II, pp. 105-09; Appadorai, 
ODe cit., Vol. I, PPe 384-86. 


182 Wone of these towns are, however, in Jayankonda- 
cOlamandalam, an inscription from Hospet (Hos- 
pet Tk., Bellary Dt.), dated A.D. 1531-32 
records that Kampadeva Anna, an officer of 
Acyutadévaraya gifted some duties on crops and 
the fee on marriages to the temple of Gaurés- 
vara with the consent of the Nanadésa merchants, 
ARE, 1922-23, 679 of 1923 and para 83. Another 
inscription from the same place dated A.D. 
1535-36 records that trees Timmappa the 
agent of prsdbins juini ster Tirumalaraja 
granted the (mtilaviga) of certain villages 
for offerings to the deity Tiruvehgala- 
natha with the consent of the getti-pattanasvant, 


fn. continues.... 
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the itinerant trade guilds suffered a mortal blow with 
the onset of almost a century of political instability 
following the decline of the Cola-s in the mid-thirteenth 
century. One historian has mentioned the following 
causes for the decline of the itinerant trading guilds 

of South India : the efforts of the Chinese emperors to 
restrict the volume of trade in luxury articles with 
South India due to the enormous drain of carrency and 
precious metals from China in the twelfth century;°? the 
end of the era of political stability in Ceylon from the 
end of the twelfth century and the division of the island 
into the southern kingdom controlled by Sinhalese and 

the northern kingdom controlled by the foreigners; the 
absence of political stability in South India and the 


growth of Arab competition in trade.1°4 


Previous fn. 


(presiding merchant) of the villages of the 
mahanadu, ARE, 1922-23, 681 of 1922, para 85. 
An inscription from Puttanam (Pollachi fk., 
Combatore Dt.), da ted in A.D. 1508 records 
that some cetti~s converted the village which 
had been deserted from a Jong time into a 
nanadéesi-ppatt named Srindtha-pattanam and 
resettled refitgees there (ai inan-pugaiigan), 
ARE, 395 of 1954-55. See also aRb, 210 of 
1910. : 


183 K. Indrapala, op. cite, p. 102. 
184 Ibid., De 4113. 
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There is considerable evidence to indicate 
that there was a long period of political stability 
consequent upon the decline of the Cé1a~s.1%9 In such 
conditions, when wanton and senseless murder, meaning— 
less destruction, looting and a constant sense of in- 
security were the norm for almost a hundred years, no 
trade network, no matter how widespread, powerful and 
influential it may have been, can hope to survive, and 
nanadési-s did not survive these catastrophic events. 
Other events like the political instability in Ceylon, 
the decline of trade with China in the¢twelfth century 
and competition from Arab traders may have also contri- 
puted to the decline of the trade networks. 

With the re-establishment of an era of relative 
political stability under the Raya-s of Vijayanagara, the 
merchant guilds could not re-establish themselves in 
their old positions of pre-eminence. One reason for this 
was of course the severity of the collapse of the trade 
network, If we use, as a very rough yardstick to measure 
the economic conditions of societal groups, the social 
origin of the donors of endowments to the Tirumalai- 


firupati temples, we find that no merchant figured as 


185 Susras pp- 192-95, see also Nilakanta Sastri, 
ODe cit., pe 211 f£. 
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a donor during the period of reign of the first dynasty 
of Vijayanagara, the Sangamas (A.D. 1336-1485) , 28° This 
indicates that trade required time to complete its 
recovery process. Later, of course, we hear of the 


nagarattar making grants to the templ eth? 


and an ins- 
cription from Tirupati refers to a grant made by the 
komatti-s of the yaisya-jat 88 snother inscription 
from the same place records a grant of 12,281 panam 
obtained from the merchants of Tirupati by Dévaraya 


Bhattar. 169 


However, during this time that was required 
for trade to revive, the other social groups were not 
immobile. And one reason for the inability of the merchant 
guilds to recover their former positions of influence and 
authority must surely be due to the fact that there were 
other organised groups like the kaikkolar-s, the yaniyar-s 
and gitju-jati-pafichalattar, the eighteen pattades castes, 
etc., which by trying to defend and augment the social 


186 Supra. 
187 e.g- ARE, 285 of 1905; 273, 275, 276 of 1959- 


603 SII/XVII/679/pp. 311-13. 
188 DIUES/ 171/166 tei syalats Komattikalil Paulastya 
otrattu pachchailingu-cetti mudavan komatti- 
Kalukiec +++ es 
189 TTDES/V/89. 
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and economic position of their own members would also 
almost automatically oppose the rise of other groups - 
and trade, as we have seen, had suffered grieviously 
during the period of political instability in the Tamil 
country. 

Another reason, perhaps for the failure of the 
guilds of merchants to rea_ssume during the Vijayanagara 
period the positions of influence and power attained by 
them under the rule of the Cola-s was the existence of 
strong associations of the Ldangai~s and Valengai~s. 
These organisations probably comprised within them the 
smaller, trade-based guilds as the terms ‘the 98 sects! 
ofthe Yalangai and Idanigei seems to convey and as the 
references to the joint action by these groups that we 
have noticed above appears to show that they, jointly, 
accounted for almost the entire non—brahmana population. 
4n inscription of A.D. 1449 from Padaividu (Polur Tk., 

NA Dt.) refers to a gathering of the great men of the 
Yalangei and the Idangai of the Padgividurajvam at the 
temple of SémanadthéSvara nayanar at the village +? 
However, apart from this fragmentary inscription we have 


no other reference to the internal organisation of the 


190 SII/I/81/110-111. 
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Valangai from the inscriptions of the period and region 
under review, We do have on the other hand, inscriptions 
referring to collective action by the idangei community ,~?~ 
An inscription from Valakaémpadi (Tiruttani Tk., Cg., Dt.) 
refers to the meeting of the idengei~maha, -semaiyar of : 
the Chandragiri-rajyam meeting at a place called Idangai 
mikaman-tiruvasal and agreeing to give certain taxes to 
the temple of Vijayatisvaramudaiya-Nayanar of the 
villege.1? Another inscription from Venmanampudur 
(Tiruvallur Tk., Cg. Dt.) refers to a meeting of the 
Idangai community residing inthe various parru_in Chandra- 
giri-rajya at the Idangai Mikaéman-mandapa and making a 
Barvamanya gift of the village.t?> 

Burton Stein, is certainly right when he says 
the nayake-s would not have encouraged the growth of rival 


centres of power as represented by the trade guilds, etc. 


L191 e.g. ARE, 4 of 1906; 215 of 1910; 217 of 
1916, 1915-16, p. 159; 3515 of 1954-55; 195, 
194 of 1961-62. 

192 ARE, 126 of 1943-44. Reign of Harihararaya. 


195 A RE, 24 of 1944-45. Reign of Bukka. 
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However, this would be only a minor contributing factor 
in the failure of the merchant guilds to revive their 
past glory. It does not, however, follow from this 
that the ‘new warrior regime’ under the Raya=-s of 
Vijaya nagara did not promote long-distance trade, or 
was in fact, actually hostile to such trade as Stein 
appears to think. 

Indeed, available evidence appears to denote 
that the Vijayanagara rulers attempted to encourage trade 
by offering protection and privileges to the merchants. 
Thus, it is said in the Amuktamalyada that 


A king should govern his ports so as to increase their 

trade by encouraging the import of horses, elephants, 

gems, sandal, pearls, etc.; he should offer protection 
suited to the conditions of their race to people who 

migrate from other countries owing to famine, pestilence, 

and (other) calamities; he should send his faithful 194 
servants to superintend his gardens, cattlepens and mines. 


One of the best documented indica tions of this policy 
comes fr om Motupalli (Bapatla Tk., Guntur Dt.), which 
was of course not located within Jayankondacolamandalam. 
An inscription of the Kakatiya ruler Ganapatidéva of 


194 Anuktam@lyada, 4.204.355 cited in Wilakanta Sastri 
and Venkataramanayya, op. cit., Vol. III, pv. 159. 
Discussing the number of ports in the Empire it 
is also said that the Amuktamalyada which does 
not refer to the number of ports in existence 
"enjoins that the ruler should so govern the 


fn. continues... 
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AD. 1244 engraved here stated 


By { the_/ glorious Maharaja Ganapatidéva the following 
edict has been granted to traders by sea starting for 
and arriving from all continents, islands, foreign coun- 
tries, and cities. Formerly kings used to take away by 
force the whole cargo, viz., gold, elephants, horses, 
etc., carried by ships and vessels which, after they 
had started from one country for another, were attacked | 
by storms, wrecked, end thrown on shore. But we, out 

of mercy, for the sake of glory and merit, are granting 
everything besides the fixed duty to those who have 
incurred the great risk of a sea-voyage with the thought 
that wealth is_more important than even life. The rate 
of this duty /is_/ one in thirty on fall 7 exports and 
imports. This is followed by a list of commodities 
with a schedule of customs_/. 195 


This edict was renewed by the successors of the 
Kakatiya-s in this region - by the rulers of the Reddi 


kingdom in A.D. 13558 and by the Vijayanagara ruler, 


Dévaraya I in AeD. 1390.1%° 


Previous fn. 


ports as to increase their trade by offering 
facilities to traders, amd protection to the 
strangers that might land therein (Amuktamal- 
yada 4:25)" Venkataramanayya, op. cite, p. 113. 


195 ARE, 256 and 342 of 1912-13 and paras 25 and 30 
cited in B. Stein, ‘Coromandel Trade’, p. 52. 
196 igc. cit.; Appadorai e cit., Vol. II 
pd. 55-6. Dévaraya's edict also said that 


"According to the custom obtaining in the port 
of Motupalli for all the articles brought down 
from the ships, the sunka will always be 
charged at the rate of five; for the imported 
golden Kavvati (?) articles (the sunka is) 
eight per garig$a; the sunka-s in the royal 
karukea are S50 (7?) 3 for a parcel of coral five 
ruka-s and an addaga; for sealed articles two 
kasu-s; for Ponnura white paccadg~-s and sari-s 
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We have also seen that the Haraviladsamu mentions 
that Tippaya Cetti of Nellore, to which it was dedicated, 
and his brothers had imported articles from the Punjab, 
Jalanogi, Ceylon, Ormuz, Goa, Chautang and China and 
supplied these to Harihara of Vijayanagara, Kumaragiri 
of Kondavidu, Feroz Shah Bahmani and to the Gajapati ruler 
of Orissa.’?’ It may be noted in this connection that it 


is further enjoined in the Amuktamalyada that the king 
should 


acquire the friendship of merchants of distant islands 

who import elephants and horses, by granting them villages, 
Spacious houses in the capital, frequent audiences, pre- 
sents and (facilities to secure) good profits, so that 
they (the elephants and horses) may not reach your (i.e. 
the king's) enemies.198 


Thus, it would appear that the guilds of 
merchants could not re-establish themselves in their 
former positions of power during the period under review 
here because of the decline of trade in the late thirteenth 


and early fourteenth century had weakened their organisa-— 


Previous fn. 


of delicate textwe of the same appearance, for 
sari-s of the same kind manufactured by kaikkola-s, 
one kasu. The officers of the king who collect 
the dues should give a third to Déevaraya." 
Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, ope cit., 
Vol. III, pp. 44-5. 


197 Supra, pp. 24-5. 
198 dmulstamalyada, 4,204.55 cited in Nilakanta Sastri 
and Venkataramanayya, op. cit., Vol. III, ». 162. 
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tions considerably, and that when trade began to revive 
under the Raya-s, the corporate bodies of other social 
groups may have acted as a check on the merchant guilds. 
The rival guilds were also possibly encouraged by the 
nayaka-s who would have welcomed opportunities to prevent 
the emergence of rival centres of power. The decline of 
the guilds however does not appear to have affected 
the volume of trade. Rather, long-distance trade seems 
to have been carried on by wealthy merchant families 
in place of the trading guilds. 

Trade points to a growth of commercializa-— 
tion and of commodity production. It is of course, a 
complete fallacy to believe that as the fall of the 
Cola-s led to a decline in trade there was a restitution 
of the ‘natural economy'. The growth of commercializa- 
tion and of commodity production is used here to denote 
merely an increase in the volume of transactions involv- 


199 


ing the use of money. The most significant indicator 


199 See the brilliant article by M.M. Postan, ‘The 


Rise of a Money Economy', The Economic gto ry 
Review, Vol. XIV, 1944, pp. 125-154, for clari- 
fication on the use of the term ‘the money 
economy‘. 
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of this process is the number of inscriptional references 
that have come down to us regarding the sales and leases 
of land and to the sales of the rights of cultivation. ey 
We have also seen that grants of money and land to 
temples may perhaps have been an investment which 

ensured the donor a constant market for the produce 

of his lands and that donors at times endowed lands to 
the temples while reserving the right of cultivation 

for themselves and their heirs.-°+ For further evidence 
of commercialization of land we may turnto an inscription 
from Elavanasgur (Tirukkoyilur Tk., SA Dt.) which records 
that on an order from Tirupuraridévar in A.D. 1404-05 

the lands wich had been assigned to Nayadéva Annagal 
were reclassified according to the old scale to minimise 
the difficulty of collecting its tax in money. 202 


200 Supra, pp. 245-247, 248-251. 
202 ARE, 491 of 1937-38. An inscription fron 


Tiruvaigavir, which we had cause to refer to 
earlier Aig elroy the agreement porters eve F 
nattar of Parantaka-naddu in Innambar-npadu an 
the Valatgai 98 sub-sects and the igahgal, 98 
Sub-sects regarding the payment of dues to the 
king gives the following rates of tax assess-— 
ments on lands, a sizeable amount of which is 
expressed in money terms. 
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‘Old scale’ here perhaps referred to the scale of taxation 
prevalent during the time of the Cola-s. What it does 


Previous fn. 


"Class of land Assessment in paddy on Other esa such as 
: on one Veli including Kanikkai, Sammadan, 
agupéru; ilakkai, etc. pabtba-vattam, kani- 
- kUli, etc. on each 

Veli. 


A 


[of the Karpasena (i.e. wet) lands, those that die in the 

planting (nattuppu), those that yield only blighted 
rain (savi) and those that are otherwise damaged 

( vu) not being counted; and of the punpayir (i.e. 
dry lands) pal, gavi and alivu being likewise not 
counted, the remaining holdings are charged at the 
reduced rate of 8Y2 in 10, it being however, pro- 
vided that in the excluded lands where an inspection 
they are found to have yielded /4 crop. a third of 
the produce will be charged as varam from each holder_/. 


1. Paddy fields 50 kalam of paddy 20 panam 
and 74 panam 

2. Uncultivated waste 40 kalam of paddy 18 panam 
(brought under cul- : 
tivation) 

3. Forest reclaimed 20 kalam ofpaddy 2 panam 

4. Ka u lands 20 Kalam of paddy 10 panam 
Ete irrigated 


by baling water. 


B 
5. Plantation and sugarcane ewes 60 gapan (including 
gardens in wet lands arasupéru, kanikkai etc. 
6. Plantation and sugarcane ia aise 50 panan 


gardens in padukgitakku 
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signify however is the fact that it was increasingly 
being realised in the fifteenth century that money was 


Previous fn. 


7. Marshes in which red ecrece 40 panam 
lotuses are grown , 


8. Lands producing tur- eevee 25 panam 
meric, ginger, onions, ? 
garlic etc. 


9. Lands producing brin-— «eee. 30 panam 
jals (Valtilai), —— == 
pumpkins, etc. 


10 Lands producing nellu- ...+. 20 penam, (including 
parutti (7) castor aSuperu, nerolai, etc.) 
seeds, Varukuparutti (7) = 
mustard, Bengal gram, 
wheat and kugumpai (car- 
thamus tinctorious) 
erivay, tahkalvay, and 
uluti (lands producing 
gram (kk ) lands pro- 
ducing paddy and cambaladi. 


il Lands producing gram, eocece 1 pangn 
greenpulse, tanipparutti, : 
tanigmanakku, finai, pani- 

Varaku, cdémai, etc. 


12 Lands, producing sesamum ee. 3/4 of the above? 
(taxed for first crop) 


13 Lands yielding oocee 200 nanan 
vetikolundu (7?) 


14 Lands yielding Qlimudu- ..e.. 100 panam 
kolundu (taxed for : 
fitst crop) 


C 
Dry crops (yanpayiru) 
Every five areca palms esses 1 panam (including 
yielding over 1,500 nuts araSupSru). 


per tree 
fn. continues... 
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essential for purposes of day-to-day transactions. 

We have also seen that prasadam had an economic 
value and that it was sold in temple towns for money. °°? 
Another indication of the promotion of commercial activi- 
ties by the temple is found in the inscriptional references 
to the sale of privileges in the temple. An inscription 
fron Jambuké$varam (Tiruchirapalli Tk., and Dt.), records 
the sale of the right of worship in the temple of 
Tiruvanaikka, with the privileges that go along with it 


Previous fn. 


Every coconut palm yidding ecoee 2 panam 
not less than 40 fruits : ° 
per tree 


N.B.e. Tender trees which have not bore fruit, 
barren trees and trees in backyards of 
houses are exempted. 


Every jack fruit tree yleld— ..... Lost 
ing not less than 20 fruits 
per tree 


fhe surrounding other trees are not taxes." 
ARE, 59 of 1914-15, para 44. Note especially 
the N.B. to the tax on coconuts which says that 
trees in the backyards of houses are exenpted. 
Does it imply that such taxes were only imposed 
on large plariations? 


203 Supra. pP: 296 “4 
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including house-sites, by the four sets of sthanika-s 
to a certain Bagvanar Andeperuma] of Kai(ta)vanallur in 
204 Similar records have come from 


205 and Kalahasti 


Tondai-mandalam, 
Kugaiyur (Kallahurichchi Tk., SA Dt.) 
(Kalahasti Tk.e, Ct., pt.).206 

The establishment of weekly markets that we 
had noted, °°! also indicates the growth of commercializa- 
tion and of commodity production as they provided a means 
to most villagers to sell or exchange products and thereby 
obtain money for revenue purposes and for consumption 
needs. 

Regarding the currency of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Abd-er-Razzak said there were three kinds of 
coins made of gold mixed with alloy. Of these three types 
of coins, the most useful was fanom (i.e. panam), ten 
of which made a pertab. ‘Two pertab-s made a yarahan 


204 ARE, 103 of 1936-37. 

205 ARE, 100 of 1918. 

206 ARE, 1969 of 1922. See also ARE 378 of 1928-29 
(From Suruttupalli, Ponneri Tk., Cg. Dt.). An 


inscription from Valaiyattir (ilalajapet Tk., WA 
-), records the sale of accountancy rights in 
ivapadaéékhara-chaturvédimangalam plias Valsi- 


viyarrur in Neytr-nadu in Palkunra~kéttam in 


adu 
Jay ahkondacdla-mandalam for 300 panam-s to 
Nityakalyana Bhat fan Taluvakicalaindan since 
the previous incumbent Akkali-shattan had died 
without issue ARE, 29 of 1955-34. 


207 Supra. pp: 374° 82 
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(i.e. yvaraha) which weighed one mithkal and was worth 
2 dinars kopeki. There was also a silver coin called 
tare which was one-sixth the value of a fanom and a 


copper coin known as djitel at one-third of a tare. “8 


Ludovico di Varthema, who visited the Vijayanagara 
Empire half a century after Abd-er—Razzak said that sixteen 


cas (kasu?) made one tare; that sixteen tare made one 
209 


fanom; and that twenty fanom was equal to a pardao. 


Ten years later, Barbosa wrote that a pardao was worth 


210 211 


320 reis, while Paes said that it was worth 360 reis. 


Appadorai equates Abd-er-Razzak's pertab with the pardao 
and thus finds that while this pardao equals ten panam, 
the pardao mentioned by Varthema is equal to twenty 
pajame He solves this difficulty by saying that 


it appears fair to say that ‘Abdu-r-Razzak‘'s pardao was 
the pagoda of 10 panam containing 52 gr. of gold, while 


208 Narrative of the Voyage of Abd-er-Razzak, pe. 26. 
209 The Itinery of Ludovico di Varthema, p. 53. 
210 The Book of Duarte Barbosa : An Account of the 


countries countries bordering on the tndian Ocean and their 
inhabitants written by Duarte Barbosa and com-~ 


pleted about the year 1518 A.D., Mansel Longworth 
Dames (ed.), uyt Society, London, 1918, p.191. 
211 Narrative of Domingos Paes, Tr. by Re Sewell in 


Vasundhara Fillozat (ed.), The Vijayan Empire, 
As Seen by Domingos Paes and Fernao Nunigz Two 


16th Centu Portugese Chroniclers, National al Book 
Trust, New Delhi, 1977, p. 6le 
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his varaha of 20 fanom was the double Pagoda of later 
days. Varthema's 20 fanom pardao must have been the 


double pagoda. 212 


Appadorai also mentions that bills of exchange 
were in use at that time. He refers,in support of this 
contention, to an instance when Ariyanatha Mudaliar 
"appointed villages to remit hundi-s (or bills of exchange) 
to Casi (Benares) for the purpose of daily feeding there 
of one thousand Brahmans. n2135 He however adds that no 


clear understanding of the nature of these bills of 


exchange are possible from the available data. * 


212 Appadorai, ope cit., Vol. II, pp. 714-5. Else- 
where he says that the panam "was a gold coin 
whose average metal content was 5.28 gr." 
Ibid., p. 712. Citing EI/XIII/58 
58 and EC/V, Ar. 51 Arokiaswami said 1 pon 
equals 10 panam or 1 varaha. He also said 
that kaSu was a gold coin equal to_pon though 
it at times meant a copper coin,equal to 1 pie 
of the currency of pre-1951 Inide. Further 
he said that a pamam was equal to 6.5 annas 
and that a pon was equal to Rs. 3.5 to Rs. 4. 
M. Arokiaswamy, The Kongu Country : Being a 
History of the Modern Districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem from the Earliest Times to the com— 
ing of the British, Madras University Historical 
Series, No. 22, University of iadras, Madras, 
1956, pe 344, fn. 2. The basis of the conver- 
sion of the values of the Vijayanagara period 
to those of the modern day eludes us. 


213 Oriental Historical Manuscripts in the Tamil 
L e, Tre by Loca oem Taylor, Madras, Vol. II, 
p. 115, dated about Saka 1400 (A.D. 1478-9), 
quoted in Appadorai, ODe cit., Yol. Ii, Pe T2T. 


214 Loc, cit. 
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Finally, we may add that the widespread use 
of a single currency system, the increasing monetization 
of the economy and the growth of pilgrim traffic which 
was encouraged by the rulers as a strategy for territorial 
integration and which is reflected in the economic value 
of the prasadam and on the ‘commercial ethos' of the 
temple towns neatly kmocks the bottom out of Stein's 
thesis that the nayaka-s largely achieved economic 
self-sufficiency in their amaram—s. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


SQUE CONCLUSIONS 


One of the pitfalls inherent in a historical 
enquiry is that the sheer mass of empirical detail may 
obscure a lack of analytical clarity and rigour. Conse- 
quently, it is advisable to review the material a second 
time more concisely, after which some characterizations 
of the Vijayanagara state may be taken up for considera- 
tion. 


We argued that the vast majority of the his- 
torians writing on medieval South India, with the impor- 
tant exception of the historians of the Steinian tradition, 
concentrated exclusively on political and dynastic history, 
making no attempt to integrate such details into the broader 
social and economic conditions of the time. These ‘events’, 
we said too, were merely the external manifestations of the 
structural features of society -—- and it is in this sense 
that Benedetto Croce argued that "any single event... 


contains in embryo the entire history of mankina, "+ 


1 Fernand Braudel, The Nediterranean and the Nedi-~ 
terranean World in the Age of Philip II, Tr. by 
Sign Reynolds, Fontana/Collins, Glasgow, 1976, 
Vol. II, p. 1243. 


Indeed, with their great apathy towards any formof 
theorisation these historians ignored all notions of 
structures and of societal change and concerned themselves 
with the cataloging of socio-economic data in a completely 
anarchic and haphazard manner. 

One of the reasons for the significance attached 
to political history by the traditional historians was 
that the mst important among them - 8. Xrishnaswami 
Aiyyangar, X.A. Nilakanta Sastri, I.V. HMahalingam, N. 
Venkataramanayya - were formed in the fiery crucible of 
the anti-colonial struggle. as a result they were pri- 
marily occupied with the discovery of the glories of the 
Indian civilization - glory being largely defined as the 
existence of large territorial empires, construction and 
maintenance of enormous temple complexes, etc., — in an 
attempt to show that this country possessed an ancient and 
honourable culture and that our colonial masters were, in 
historical terms, petty upstarts. 

The national movement contained some dubious 
elements, the most noteworthy of which was an emphasis 
on communalism and this element was very prominent in 
their historical works where, for instance, the Vijaya- 
naga ra Empire was viewed purely as a Hindu response to 
Muslim pressure from the north. This view was also 


occasioned by the fact that there was constant warfare 


Aca 


between the Empire and the sultanates of the Deccan. 
However, such wars were, at least till the dramatic con- 
frontation at Rakshasi - Tangadi, limited mainly to the 


control of the fertile Raicur doadb, an area which was also 


valuable for its minerals - iron, gold and diamonds. 
Further, there are numerous references to alliances between 
the Empire and some Sultans against other Sultans and bet- 
ween some Sultans and some Hindu rulers against the Empire. 
We also hear of the employment of Muslim soldiers by the 
Empire, of toleration towards tuslims, of trade between 

the Empire and the Sultanates and of the fact that other 
Hindu rulers bore the brunt of the consequences of the 
territorial expansion of the Empire. 

Burton Stein represents a major exception to the 
generalisa tions made above since he attempts to integrate 
the different sectoral histories into a coherent whole. 
Indeed, while we have many points of contention with his 
analysis - chiefly methodological and conceptual -—- we 
consider him by far the best historian of the period. The 
most important of our criticisms on the methods employed 
by Stein are his inadequate attention to empirical 
detail, his uncritical application of the categories 
of the capitalist economy to that of medieval South India 
and his failure, or refusal, to get behind the formal 


meanings of the inscriptions to the actual motives of 


we 
5 
~ 
Newt 


the donors of grants to temples. 

Having thus reviewed the secondary works, we 
attempted to define our area of study - Jayankondacéla- 
mandalam - and discovered that the northern boundary of 
this region coincided with the northern limits of the 
Tamil country, the Venkatam hill. Tondai-ngdu which was 
the original name of JayankondacoOlamandalam extended to 
the south to the Pennai river. Further, during the reign 
of Rajaraju Cola I, with a change in nomenclature to 
JayahnkondacOlamandalam, the area covered by the territory 
was extended to include Nellur in the north-east. However, 
the southern boundary shrank to a point about forty miles 
to the north of the Pennai river. later, by the time of 
the Vijayanagara Empire Pulinadu and Perumbanapadi were 
removed from JayahkondacOlemandalam while parts of Naduvil- 
nadu were added to it. At this time our region was 
bounded on the north-west by the Penugonda iar javadi-gsima, 
to the south of which were Perumbanapadi, vulevayil—-rajya 
and other parts of Nigirilicolamandalen. 

But what was the reason for the persistence of 
this term for almost a millenium? fo answer this question 
we turned to the historical patterns of human settlement 
in this territory and saw that while the earliest settle- 
ments in the Tamil country were in this area, the domi- 


nance of sedentary peasant societies was established 


relatively late. The reason for this phenomena was perhaps 
because while the raw material for the making of tools of 
the Stone Ages were available here in ample quantities, 
there was a scarcity of reliable and adequate supplies 

of water. JayahkondacOlamandalam, we noted too, contained 
both a region of relatively high rainfall and ™m area which 
was semi-arid, though both of them received rain for only 

a couple of months in a year. Ive to the lack of an ade- 
quate technology of water management, sedentary agricul- 
tural populations tended to occupy the banks of the major 
rivers and hill ranges where the supply of water was more 
evenly spread out through the year. WHoreover, the avail- 
ability of minerals and thick forestation made Jayankonda- 
coOlamandalam an area favourable to occupation by the pre- 
peasant tribesmen and the history of the Tamil country is 
studded with instances of conflict between these people 
and the peasant societies. 

The dominance of peasant society in the region 
was perhaps established under the reign of the Pallava-s 
and was probably facilitated by an alliance between the 
brahmana~s and the peasants. This alliance was likely 
to have been mutually beneficial to both the parties as 
the doctrines of the brahmanical religion provided the 
peasants with a coherent ideology to wify all the sections 


GC? 


of the peasant society; to assimilate new peoples; and 

to preserve the ascendency of the leading cultivators. 

At the same time the alliance with the peasants was essen- 
tial to the brahmana~s to counteract the influence of the 
Buddhists and Jaina-s and it was essential dso to the 
temple-based worship which had evolved by that time. 

In this context, it appears that the mand -3 
were ‘ecotypic' regions and we saw from modern studies 
that the limits of these units correspond closely to the 
agro-Cclimatic areas of the Yamil country. Variations 
in this correspondence which are marginal — can be ex- 
plained by the nature of the process of colonization, poli- 
tical control et cetera. The mandalam~s were also perhaps 
cultural regions and this may explain why Nellur-nadu 
was included within Jayankondacolamandalam. This nadu was 
not under the suzereignty of the Palleva-s though it was 
a Tamil speaking region. However, the Cola-s exercised 
their sovereignty over it and during the administrative 
reorganization that apparently took place in the eleventh 
century, Tondaimandalam was renamed JayafkondacOlamandalam 
and Nellur-nadu was included within it. 

Another important form of territorial classifi- 
cation was the division of Tondaimandalam -— but not of 


other parts of JayankondacOlamandalam, let alone the 


rest of the Tamil country —- into kottam—-s. A late tradition 
recorded in the Mackenzie Manuscripts mentions that the 
Kurumba-s -— said to be the earliest inhabitants of Tondai- 


mandalam ~ divided the region into twenty-four kottam~s 


and built a fort in each of these kottam-s. In our attempt 
to plot these kottam-s on a map we could identify only 
twenty of them which were mentioned in the inscriptions. 
Etymollogically, the word is perhaps derived from Kote 
meaning fort. However, the basis for this division was 
perhaps soil-fertility as the size of the kottam-s 
increases and the density of settlements within then 
decreases as one moves away from the fertile areas on the 
coast and along the rivers. Perhaps too, the more fertile 
kottam-s were the first to be colonised by peasants. If 
the ko ttam-s were indeed demarcated on the basis of soil 
fertility and other agro-climatic factors, it would ex- 
plain too, why they retained their validity after the 
establishment of the dominance of peasant societies. 
Perhaps the most important territorial units 
were the nedu-s or 'micro-circulatory regions’. Subbarayalu 
had rightly suggested that the term referred both to an 
agricultural region and to an assembly. It denoted an 
agricultural region since its bowdaries did not coincide 


with ‘natural borders' like rivers, and we had hypothesised 


that the mandalam-s were perhaps a conglomeration of nadu-s 
which were all broadly similar in agricultural conditions. 
Nadu also indicated an assembly in which the control over 


local resources was vested as there are references to 


committees of the nadu charged with the maintenance of 
tanks and other similar functions and by the references 
to gift of taxes by the nattar. Stein pointed out too, 
that the introduction of brahmadéya~s into the nadu-s —- 
which were depicted as tribal territories ruled overby a 
chief in the Cankam literature ~~ fundamentally altered 
their character. Other changes during this period was the 
introduction of temple-based worship and the emphasis on 
status differentiation. Stein also contended that the 
nadu-s were ‘ethnic territorialities' as the texts of the 
period ‘recognise' cross-cousin marriages and as the ins- 
criptions of the period concerning non-brahmana-s mention 
only the name and village of such persons for identifica- 
tion purposes. And we registered our dissent with this 
formulation since the texts were prescriptive rather 

than descriptive and as it seems to us that conclusions 
he derives from the identification of non-brahmana~s 

in inscriptions were unwarranted by the evidence. As a 
result, we cannot obviously agree with him when he main- 
tained that the Telugu migrations into the Tamil country 


led to the demise of the ‘ethnic territoriality’ of the 
nadu-s. 

During the Vijayanagara period, while there 
were a few references to the gift of taxes by the nattar, 
and of the consent of the nattar to the gift of taxes by 
the Raya, the nadu assemblies unmistakeably declined. 


This decline is denoted by the increasing mention of other 
groups, most notably the nattar of the parru who were the 
Single largest collective to make grants of land and taxes 
to the temples, and by the donations by uravar and sabhai- 
yar of individual villages without reference to the other 
constituent units of the nadu. further, there were in- 
creasing references to the nattar of the mandalam in ins- 
criptions and in poems of the §atakam genre. 


A discussion of the decline of the nadues must 


necessarily involve a consideration of the methods of 
territorial integration adopted by the rulers of the 
medieval South Indian empires since the demise of the 
autonomy of the ‘micro-localities' entails new forms of 
agrarian integration. The most prominent among the 
strategies for territorial integration evolved by the 
Pallava-s and the Cola~s were the patronage of temples 
and places of pilgrimage and the support given by them to 


the brahnmana~s. 


By patronising the temples, the monarchs of the 
period attempted to legitimise their rule by association 
with the autochthonous cults and thereby capitalising on 
the intense devotionalism that was prevalent. These 
temples also played a crucial role in the maintenance 
of the internal resource base of the Pallava-Cola state 
by investing the resources granted to them by persons of 
the ruling class. These religious institutions continued 
to function in a similar manner under the Vijayanagara 
Raya-~s though their role was considerably enlarged by that 
time due to their role in the management of water resources, 
as we shall see in a moment. 

The importance accorded to the brahmans-s may 
be attributed to the prestige attached to religious 
functions, the direct control exercised by them over land, 
the absence of ksatriya lineages and the nature ofthe 
alliance between the peasants and the brahmana-s. In such 
a Situation any legitimization of rule was perhaps only 
possible through association with the brahmana~s. Further, 
while the spread of peasant settlements denoted a poten- 
tially greater resource bse for the Pallava-s and the 
Cola-s, it also threatened the integrity of their weakly 
centralised states. As a consequence of this, the monarchs 


of these two dynasties granted a number of villages to 


the brahmana-s as brahmadéya-s to be managed by assem- 
blies of their most learned members, the sabha-s. 

These villages were necessarily located in fertile areas 
as they contained a large proportion of 'non-productive' 
people, and they provided an ideological base for the 

rule of the emperors. This ideological base extended 

far beyond the areas where the brahmadéya-s were con- 
centrated as these villages maintained educational ins— 
titutions which educated brahmana—s living in the arid and 
seni-~arid regions of the Tamil country. However, these 
brahmadéya-s also declined in importance by the time of the 
Vijayanagara Empire as is indicated by the following 
facts: the management of temples was transferred from the 
Babha-s to bodies of management of the temples; the evi- 
dences that have come down to us of the inability of the 
Sabha-s to pay taxes and to repay loans to the temples; 
the instances during the Vijayanagara period of officers 
representing nayaka-s dictating decisions to the Sabha~s; 
and the growth of new forms of supra-local integration. 


The decline of the nadu-s and the brahmadeya~-s 


. 


was also noted by Stein who reasoned that this was due to 
the growth of supra-local institutions. This was because 
of his conception of the citrameli-periyanadu-s as 


large peasant-dominated territorial assemblies which arose 


as a response to the needs for cooperation between the 
nattar of the various nadu-s and the itinerant merchant 
guilds ~ the tifei ayirattu sififurruvar or the nanadési-s. 
These links led to the emergence, according to him, of 

a Supra-local elite, which contributed in turn to the 
collapse of the Cola state by disrupting its intemal 
organisation. Another important form of supra-local 
integration was the dual division of castes into yvalangai 
and idengai castes. This latter organisation, he 
observed too, was not corporate or continuous in 
Character and arose as the growth of urbanization provided 
the basis for cooperation among artisans on a level 
larger than that of the nadu. Urbanisation was also a 
factor inthe decline of the brahmadéya-s as the tows 
replaced the latter to a large extent in secular matters - 
provision of employment to artisans, for instance. 

This view of the decline of the institutions 
of localised management of resources, the nadu~s and the 
brahmadéya-s, we argued required major modifications. 
First, no evidence has yet been adduced to show that the 
citrameéli-periyanad -s had any administrative powers 
apart from the right to grant taxes (a nd even here, it 
is possible that they may have had to make good the 
taxes thus lost hy the state by contributions from 


amongst themselves). Therefore, these bodies can in no 
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sense be called ‘large territorial’ assemblies’. Further, 
as Stein himself contended, the Cédla-~s did not/possess 

a strong centralised administrative machinery. Conse- 
quently, we suggested, these organisations may more appro- 
priately be conceived of, as agencies for the collection 
of taxes from peasants and composed of their owm lead- 


ing members (i.e., those who are likely to have dealings 


with persons outside the confines of the nadu-s). And 
we cautioned that the_periyanadu-s should not be considered 
as groupings similar to the itinerant trade guilds with 
which they have a superficial resenblance. This was due 
to the nature of production in the peasant family farm -- 
the peasants not being concentrated in a single place of 
work, the seasonal nature of agricultural operations 
rendering them incapable of sustained actions of protest 
and the value attached to land and independence making 
them liable to punitive measures by those who possess 
superior military power. 

The towns certainly played a role in creating 
a basis for supra~local cooperation among artisans and 
merchants and perhaps led to the valangai~idangai division. 
The urban centres also had a role to play in the decline 
of the brahmedéya-s as they replaced the latter to a 


great extent in secular functions. However, a far more 
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significant factor which contributed to the decline of the 
nadu-s and the brahmadéya-s was the spread of agriculture 
into the interior regions of the Tamil country from the 
twelfth century 4,D. Such extensions of agriculture 
required heavy investments in irrigation projects as these 
areaS were relatively arid. ‘While the kings and the 
chief officers of state welcomed the extension of agri- 
culture and the attendant increase in revenue, they were 
not perhaps favourably inclined to maintain the irrigation 
works as that would have involved incurring additional 
outlays of money by way of overhead costs. The brahmadeya-s 
could also not undertake the task of constructing and 
maintaining these facilities as they had a relatively 
large ‘non-producing'’ population and hence required a 
large surplus which was difficult to extort from arid 
lands. In these interior regions, the prosperous nattar 
and the periyanattar were also likely to have been 

absent due to the relatively lower level of surplus and 

to the fact that it is possible that agricultural techno- 
logy spread without a concomitant migration of peasant 
peoples. In this context, the temples were perhaps the 
only agencies capable of cmstructing and maintaining 

the irrigation projects as they had a widespread network 
all over the Tamil country and they could also mobilise 


large resources through donations. As a result, we see 
that from the twelfth century onwards the importance of 
the temples increased greatly. 

The spread of irrigation networks also encouraged 
supra~local cooperation as there were perhaps many Canals 
leading out from a single river. The disputes concerning 
water resources, moreover, were normally arbitrated by the 
State represented by the nayaka~s or Imperial officials 
during the Vijayanagara period, though at times the 
adjudication was done by the temples. While we have not 
consulted records on disputes regarding water supplies 
during the Cola period, it may be suggested that since the 
state machinery was then weakly-centralised, the temples 
may have played a significant role in the settlement of 
such disputes at that time. 

Another cause for the decline of the ngdu-s 
brahmadéya-s and periyanadu-s may have been the fact that 
the fall of the Cola-s was followed by a period of political 
instability which lasted for about a hundred years. During 
this time we have numerous accowmts, epigraphical and 
literary, on the devastations wrought on the countryside 
by wars and these were likely to have had a greater effect 
in the relatively fertile areas where the nadu-s, 


brahmadeya-s and periyanadu-s were largely located. 


Further, the 11 of the Cola-s led to the rise of many 
small principalities which led to greater resource mobi- 
ligation bythe state as even during their heyday the 
nadu-s never enjoyed much autonomy in the core of the 
Cola domains ~ the central Kavéri plain - where the 
exercise of royal authority was much more effective. 

In about a hundred years after the fall of the 
Cola-s, a new form of agrarian integration crystallised 
in the Tamil country. The most significant feature of 
this form was perhaps the nayankara system. Stein had 
argued, in his most consistent formulation, that the 
nayaka-s were migrant Telugu warriors who had fled from 
the Deccan due to tuslim persecution and who had seized 
the former nuclear areas of the Cola period. They were 
able to seize these areas due to their superior military 
capability, to the support extended to them by the Telugu 
and Kannada migrants and to the alliances forged by them 
with peasant groups who had held an inferior status under 
the nattar. And, he went on to say that the Vijayanagara 
rulers merely recognised the defacto control over the 
localities exercised by these warriors and that the 
amaram=-s were not really granted by the former to the 
latter. 

The most persuasive evidence against this con- 


ception of the nayaka-s is perhaps the constant references 


that have been made of the military campaigns and con- 
quests of the Imperial forces in the Tamil country. 
Further, inscriptional references also run counter to 
Stein's theory of the emperor merely validating the 
seizure of tracts of land by the nayaka-s. Thus, we 
hear of the grant of villages by the Raya to the nayaka-=s, 
specifying the obligations of the latter to the former. 
Other inscriptions refer to the grant of villages by the 
emperor on the request of Imperial officials who had in 
turn been approached by lower officers; to the fact that 
when the income from a village stopped the nayaka appealed 
to the emperor to renew the grant; and to the fact that 
the nayaka-s paid money to the raya and received offices 
and service inam—-s. Further, both contemporary visitors 
from abroad and native writers of South India refer to the 
obligations of the nayaka-s to provide men and money to 
the emperor. Indeed, how are we to explain the fact that 
emperors gifted lands and villages all over the empire, 
if they exercised only nominal control over most of the 
areas within the empire as Etein would have us believe? 
Or the fact that the emperors ordered the imperial 
officials, nayake-s and brahm4na-s in theTamil country to 
stop their extortions from the peasants and artisans? 

In support of our contention that the 


emperors exercised considerable control over the territories 


within the empire, we may also refer to the division of 
the empire into rajya-s @verned by an imperial governor. 
There were also administrative units knowm as the parru-s. 
These were clearly revenue divisions as indicated by the 
following: Most of the grants of villages mentioned 

the parru-s in which they were located; the inhabitants 
of the parru-s were the single largest collective group 

of people to grant revenues to temples, and Appadorai had 
suggested that they had to make good the revenues thus 
lost by the state, through contributions among themselves} 
the assignment of taxes from the parru-s to temples 

and individuals by the raya; and by the naming of some 
parru-s, not after the most important villages, but 
according to the area covered by them. We may also men- 
tion in this regard that it is not necessary to assume 
that the areas covered by a parru was always assessed at 

a uniform rate for the levy of taxes. This is because 

a few inscriptions refer to a uniform rate of taxes for the 
dévadana, brahmadéya and other villages within a nadu. 

The nad and the parr boundaries did not however coincide 
as a rule. This phenomena may be explained as due to 

the fact that the nadu-s were ecological divisions 

and since the conditions of agricultural production in all 


the villages in a na@du were broadly similar, they were 
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perhaps assessed at a uniform rate. However, for adminis-— 
trative convenience the Empire was divided into revenue 
divisions or parru-s which were not identical with the 
areas of the nadu~s. 

Having clarified some yBic conceptual matters 
in this manner, we attempted to analyse the internal 
dynamics of the agrarian system of JayankondacOlamandalam 
between A.D. 1360mda 1565 with the help of a model and, 
using by and large epigraphical sources, interspersed 
here and there with references to travellers’ accounts. 
The mdel we constructed was composed offhe following 
elements: (a) the mst important activity was agri- 
culture; (b) there was an absence of the concept of owner- 
ship of land and what was significant was the notion of 
differing rights (which were transferable) to land 
and its produce; (c) the forces of agricultural production 
was divided between peasant farms, large landed estates 
and the temple; (d) an institutional barrier to social 
mobility in the form of the caste system was prevalent; 
(e) the cultivators had an obligation to pay taxes in 
money and in grain, in addition to yielding the major 
share of the produce to the state or to its nominees; 

(2) the existence of wage-labour (as a simple category); 


(zg) industrial and artisanal activities were carried out 


mainly in connect ion with the temples; (h) there was 
an absence of juridical restrictions on the liberty of 
the brahmana-s and the nayaka~s in the economic a rena; 
(i) there was a strong tendency on the part of the 
ruling classes towards luxury consumption; (j) more eco- 
nomically advanced regions at distances accessible by the 
available means of transportation existed; (k) the state 
constantly intervened in economic life; (1) centres of 
pditical power were located outside the region; (m) the 
nayahkara system; (n) the frequent occurrence of wars; 
and (0) ideological expression was in a religious idiom. 
And we embarked our endeavour with a examina- 
tion of the inscriptions granting land and money to the 
Tirupati temple, in an attempt to go beyond the language 
and content of these records to the actual working of 
the system. We saw then that the money granted to the 
temple was invested in irrigation projects which led to an 
increase in production, which in turn provided a constant 
income to be used for the offerings stipulated by the 
donor of the grant. Since these investments were normally 
made in the tiruvidaiyattam villages and as the villages 
granted to the temple were also liable to taxation, we 
suggested that the temples probably held the melvaram 


rights in these villages. The irrigation projects also 


benefited the cultivators since an increase in production 
implied an increase in the kilvaram. ‘The cultivators 
were also perhaps employed in the construction of these 
tanks and canals. However, we did not get an inkling as 
to how an estimate of the increase in production due to 
the construction of irrigation works was made. 

We also noted that at iirupati, there was a 
marked preference on the part of the donors, for making 
money grants rather than village endowments. There were 
many reasons for the donations made to temples. Firstly, 
the prestige of the temple would increase by the number 
and magnificence of the festivals conducted therein and 
this would in turn attract a large number of pilgrims who 
would provide a market for goods and services besides 
promoting territorial integration. Imdowments to temples 
also increased the status and prestige of the donors. 
Moreover, festivals may perhaps have acted as an outlet 
for tensions as we have no indication of widespread social 
discontent from areas in the immediate vicinity of the 
major temples. Pilgrim traffic also entailed that large 
quantities of food and other articles had to be trans- 
ported to the temples and this led to the augmentation 
of the revenues of the state and the nayaka-s (by their 
levy of taxes) and it also provided opportunities to 


merchants and artisans. The growth of pilgrimage and 


the prevalent religious ideology led to an enormous 

demand for consecrated food (prasadam) and thus gave it an 
economic value and material significance. We noted too 
that the merchants in their donative inscriptions sti- 
pulated that relatively more expensive articles be 
offered - and this may perhaps have been a means both to 
provide a captive market for themselves, and to gain 
goodwill. 

Religious donors, in addition to some of the 
factors listed above, may also have made donations to the 
temple as they had followings of their own and the temple 
acted as a conduit in the transfer of resources. One of 
the reasons which led to the donations by the artisans 
and peasants was perhaps what has been called ‘the 
cognitive orientation of a limited Good.' This refers 
to the fact that in peasant societies, it is often felt 
that an increase in prosperity of an individual must 
always be at the expense of another since all good things 
in life are limited. Consequently, in order to avoid 
social tensions, those who prosper often spend their 
money by conspicous consumption - such as feasts - or 
donate sizeable amounts to the temple. 

In addition to these reasons which were appli- 
cable to both money and village endowments, there were 


some other advantages which accrued to donors of money 


grants. Firstly, it was easier for the sthanattar to 
administer a single village which, with the investment of 
endowed funds in irrigation tanks and channels, could 
support two or more services, than to administer villages 
situated all over the Empire. Further, irrigation pro- 
jects by increasing agricultural productivity enlarged tax 
revenues because of the growth of the kilvaram. The enlarge- 
ment of the kilvaram also resulted in t he expansion of the 
market for the wares of the artisans and for the goods 
80ld by the merchants. 

4n increase in the tax revenues and of the size 
of the méelvaram may have been the only feasible strategy 
to maintain their high consumption levels open to the 
nayaka-s in view of the obligations to constantly provide 
men and money for the wars of the Raya. In times of internal 
political crises, the nayaka-s were perhaps obliged to 
deposit money at Tirupati as a symbol of their political 
loyalty to the Emperors at Vijayanagara, who considered the 
deity there as their personal favourite. Apart from being 
a symbolic gesture, such grants could have also been 
utilised to enhance royal revenues. Since the temples re- 
quired large quantities of various goods for the numerous 
offerings to be conducted daily and periodically and since 
it is likely that the peasant plots were not ahle to 


supply these goods, in all their variety, it was perhups 


possible that the estates of the large landowners and 
the nayaka-s supplied a part of these goods. Hence, 
the temples probably provided them a captive market 
and in an epoch in which the avenues for investment were 
severely limited, grants to temple may have been the 
only economical way of investing monetary resources. 
Moreover, the references to the number of 
villages in the area around Tirupati, perhaps indicates 
that there was a relative density of population. In such 
a Situation, it would have made the acquisition of land 
by members of the non-ruling strata extremely difficult 
and expensive and thus endowments to temples may possi- 
bly be the only way in which monetary resources could 
have been invested. 

Apart from these factors, religious convictions 
obviously was an important consideration in the making 
of grants to temples. However, it is clearly a dis- 
tortion of historical reality to stress only on the 
religious beliefs while accounting for the numerous 
grants of land and money to the temples in medieval 
South India, as has been done so often by historians in 
the past. Indeed, we would even say that it 
was likely to have been only a minor reason. 

An examination of the pattern of donations 


of money to the Tirupati temple during the period A.D. 


1378-1566 revealed that the endowments made in the first 
156 years (1378-1533) accounted for 39.81% in the next 
13 years (1534-47) for 57.38% and in the next 18 years 
for 2.81%. A similar trend was seen in the grants of 
villages where the one village on an average was gifted 
every 1.46 years in the period A.D. 1428-1534, while 
4.31 villages were gifted annually between A.D. 1534-1547 
and 2.61 villages per annum between a.D. 1547 and 1566. 
Stein had observed the lack of endowments during 
the regnal period of the first Vijayanagara dynasty 
(A.D. 1336-1486) and had attributed that to the pre- 
occupation of the rulers with the extension of the terri- 
tories under their rule. More important than this reason 
was, we argued, perhaps the fact that as these rulers were 
constantly engaged in battles, they did not have the time 
and resources necessary to compel the nayaka-s to fulfil 
their obligations of providing men and money. Further, 
the evidences that have come dow to us of protests 
against the arbitrary exactions by the Imperial officials 
and the nayaka-s indicate that the latter first attempted 
to increase their revenues by an intensification of the 
rate of exploitation. Indeed there is no reason to 
suppose that they first hit upon the idea of temple 


endowments to increase their revenues. Further, the 


widespread destruction that followed the decline of the 
Cola-s indicated that a period of time was needed for 
the reconstruction of the economy as is shown by the 
fact that there was not a single endowment to the Tirupati 
temple during the time of the first Vijayanagara dynasty 
by the merchants. 

In the third period denoted above there was 
a drastic decline in the endowments to the temple at 
Tirupati, and we suggested that this was perhaps due 
to the fact that it was a period of acute political 
crisise In such times of civil strife, we argued, it 
would have been foolish on the part of donors to invest 
in temple endowments as the irrigation projects et cetera 
were liable to be destroyed. Further, it would have 
been imperative on the upper sections of society to 
lower their levels of consumption. In such situations 
there would have been a decline of trade as reflected by 
the fact that there were no endowments of money by 
merchants during this period. In times of war and civil 
commotion, there would also have been a fall in pilgrim 
traffic with its attendant consequences to an economy 
built around the temples. 

This discussion indicates that a revival of 


trade took place after the decline of commerce which 
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set in with the fall of the Cola-s. The palingenesis 
of extensive commercial intercourse led to the increase 
of the importance attached to the artisans, especially 
the kaikkoOla-s as is reflected in their movement upwards 
on the social scale, to the numerous references to taxes 
paid by them and to the records of desolation of villages 
from which they migrated. Stein also argued that pri-~ 
vileges were granted to artisans because of the attempts 
by the nayaka-s to achieve a greater control of the 
resources of the areas under their control and because 
of the requirements of defense and ‘style emulation’. 
In support of this contention, we also noted that as 
the headquarters of the major political divisions were not 
located in the most important of the centres of pilgrimage, 
it was relatively easy for artisans to migrate with 
reasonable hopes of bettering their conditions. ‘fe also 
saw that there vas some ovposition from other artisanal 
communities to the grant of privileges to the kaikkola-s. 
It was seen, too, that the artisans were organised into 
corporate guilds to regulate conditions of production 
and to protect their privileges. 

While the temples and the activities connected 
with them were clearly the major indicators of the 


‘commercial ethos' of the period, we have other references 


to trade, particularly to foreign trade. In this 
connection we observed that JayahkondacoOlamandalam 
maintained trading links with China, Malacca, Pegu, 
Sumatra, Malabar, Bengal, Cambay and the Deccan. In 
addition to this, the trade between the Tamils of the 
east coast of India and the Arabs grew considerably in 
thefirst half of the sixteenth century as the Portugese 
displaced the latter to a large extent from the west 
coast. However, we have very little information about 
the internal trade within the Vijayanagara Empire and 
particularly within Jayankondacdlamandalam, apart from 
stray inscriptions referring to the taxes on movements 
of goods to temple-towns and to the establishment of 
weekly markets at various places. 

Stein had argued that the establishment of the 
Nayaka system had led to the decline of the trade guilds 
as the nayaka-s were antagonistic towards these organisa- 
tions which had the potential to become rival centres 
of power. Consequently the nayaka~s, promoted local 
traders at the expense of these more extensive and 
older guilds and long distance trade during the Vijaya- 
nagara period was thereby restricted to essential commo- 
ditiesjand luxury goods. While it is true that the 
nayaka-s would have been inimical to the development of 


rival centres of power, we suggested that there were 


other, and more significant, factors responsible for 
the decline of the large itinera nt trade guilds that 
were so prominent in the age of the CoOla-~s. Some of 
these factors - the political instability following 
the fall of the Cola-s, the restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese on the trade in items of luxury consumption, 
the end of the period of political stability in Ceylon 
and the growth of the Arab trade with the Indonesian 
archipelago and other places in the East — had already 
been mentioned by Indrapala. In this context we said 
that the political instability which beset the Tamil 
country in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries perhaps led to a very severe collapse of the 
trade network, as is reflected in the pattern of endow- 
ments made by merchants to the sirupati temple examined 
a moment ago. During the period necessary for the 
revival of trade, other social groups, most notably the 
artisans who formed guilds of their own, were not 
immobile and it is likely that they opposed the growth 
of strong guilds of merchants. Further, the division? 
castes into the valangai and idangai groups may 
have also contributed to the decline of corporate 


organisations based on occupations. 
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Perhaps the best evidence against Stein's views 
on long-distance trade during the Vijayanagara period 
comes from the references we have on the growth of commer~ 
cialization and of simple commodity production. The 
growth of commerciali ation and commodity production is 
indicated by the numerous epigraphical references to the 
sales and leases of land, to the sales of the right of 
cultivation, and to taxes in money levied on land. It 
is shown too in the endownents of land made to temles 
where the donor reserves the right of cultivation and to 
the nature of temple endowments, which we said were possi- 
bly made to provide a captive market to largeland owners, 
among other reasons. Further, we also noted the practice 
of the salesof prasadam, of the right of worship and of 
the accountancy rights in temples. And we saw that weekly 
markets were established. We were informed too by 
Appadorai that Bills of Exchange were in use during the 
period under consideration. Finally, we may add that 
the prevalence and widespread use of a unifom currency 
system goes against Stein's argument of the restriction 


of trade under the Vijayanagar rulers. 
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Let us now, having examined some aspects of 
the working of the agrarian system of Jayanhkondacdlaman- 
dalam under Vijayanagara rule, consider some of the 
characterisations of the state at that time. ‘We shall 
here concern ourselves with only two of the attempts 
made by historians — those of A. Krishnaswami and of 
Burton Stein. 

Krishnaswami is taken up for discussion here 
because his account is perhaps the best attempt discussing 
the 'feudal' nature of the Vijayanagara state, even though 
this characterisation pervades the works of most tradi- 
tional historians. He says that there was a ‘highly 
centralised feudalism in the Tamil country during the 
Vijayanagara period and he arrives at this conclusion 
because of the obligations of the nayaka-s to supply 
men and money to the Imperial court? and because all land 
in the empire was owned by the king as evidenced by the 


grant of amaram-s.* 


2 4. Xrishnaswani, The Tamil Country undeyVijaya— 
ara, Annamalai University Historical Series 
No. 20, Annamalai University, annamalainagar, 
1964, pe 103. 


3 Ibid., pp.» 176-80, 186-91. 
4 Lbid.e, poe 179-80. 


Protesting against the attempts to characterise 
the Vijayanagara state as a feudal one, Venkataramanayya 
and Stein observed that the obligations of the nayaka-s 
to the Emperor were not the same as those of feudal lords 
to the king in feudal Europe as the relations of homage 
and fealty and sub-infeudation were absent. Moreover, 
we have seen above that it is clearly erroneous to assert 
that all land was owned by the king, and that the grant 
of agmarams entailed only the grant of the mélvaram 
right or the right to collect taxes or both by the 
atate.° 

Stein, argued too, that Krishnaswami uses the 
concept of ‘feudalism' without examining it sufficiently. ! 

However, Stein's use of the term is rather restrictive. 
If feudalism is taken to refer merely to political rela- 
tions and military service it obviously ignores a large 


segment of social reality. On the other hand, there are 


5 N. Venkataramanayya, Studies in the History of 
the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, iiadras Uni- 
versity Historical Series No. ll, University of 
Madras, hadras, 1935, ppe 171-2; 3B. Stein, 


Peasant State and Society in Medieval South 
India, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1980, p.376. 


6 Sup racy? 41-55 


7 Stein, ODe Cite, De 378. 


certain difficulties in the application of feudalism as 

a ‘mode of production' to the Vijayanagara state. ‘he 
most important of these difficulties is the fact that the 
concept has yet to be clarified at the same level of 
abstractness as capitalism. Witold Kula, for instance, 
characterises fevdalism..is an economic system wherein 

the requirements of consumption determines the level of 
production.® However, this is aS much a characteristic 

of peasant economies (and perhaps also of slave societies) 
as of feudalism.” 

Moreover, the concept of capitalism was capable 
of extension on a global scale due to the nature of 
capitalist oroduction especially the operation of the 
theory of value and the capitalist world-market. Wo such 
unificatory factors have yet been discerned in the ‘feudal! 
mode of production. Consequently, it is extremely 
difficult to apply a common term to all medieval socicties. 


Perhaps, it can be contended with some force that 


8 We. nulla, An Economic Theory of the Feudal System: 
Towards a iodel of the Polish oconomy 1500-1800, 
ir. by Lawrence Garner, New Left Books, london, 

1976. 


9 See for example, A.V. Chayanov, The Theory of 
the Peasant Economy, D. Thorner, B. Kerblay and 
Roi. Fe Smith Ceds. ) Richard De Irwin. INC. 
Homewood, 1966. 


Capitalism is the first world-system and that all pre- 
Capitalist social formations were extremely limited in 
their terrain. 

In opposition to the feudal characterization 


of the Vijayanagara state, Stein argued that it was a 
10 


Variation of the segmentary state of tneCola-s. He 
noted the following features in such a states 
1) In a segmentary state sovereignty is dual. 


It consists of actual political sovereignty or control, 
and what South-all terms ‘ritual hegemony' or ‘ritual 
sovereignty’. These correspond in Indian usage to 
ksatra and rajadharma respectively. 


2) In a segmentary state there may be numerous 
‘centres' of which one has primacy as a source of ritual 
sovereignty, but all exercise actual political control 
over a part, or segment, of the political system en- 
compassed by the state. 


3) The ‘specialised adiinistrative staff' - what 

in some unitary states would be called ‘the bureaucracy’ - 
is not an exclusive feature of the primary centre, but 

is found operating at and within the segments of which 
the state consists. 


4) Subordinate levels, or ‘zones' oy the segmentary 
state may be distinguished and the organization of these 
is 'pyramidal'. That is, the relationship between the 
centre and the perivheral units of any single segment is 
the same — in the reduced fom - as the relationshin 
between the prime centre and all peripheral focuses of 
power. There is a contrast here with hierarcnical forms 
of political organizution in which, at successively 
Subordinate levels of a system there are different kinds 
of executive authority whereas in the segmentary state, 
executive authority is the same at the prime centre and 


10 Stein, Ope cit., Pe 380 £f 5 


mask 


Cee) 


at any Subordinate segmental centre except that it is 
exercised over fewer people.1l 


This conception of the segnentary State applied to the 
Vijayanagara polity would obviously rest on Stein's 
view that the nayaka-s were de facto independent of tne 
Raya - a view that is unwarranted by the evidence as 

we have seen. From this it follows that the concept of 
the segmentary state must necessarily fall as we have 
numerous indications of the vigorous assertion of royal 
power. 

Perhaps even more significant is a methodolo- 
gical point that we would urge against Stein here —- that 
he characterises the state without reference to the 
social and economic forces from which it arose and drew 
sustenance. This is clearly exemplified in his first 
formulation of the rise of the Vijayanagara Empire where, 
as we have already seen, he argued that a reorganisation 
of the agrarian structure was necessitated by changes "in 
the military and political structure of the South", 
rather than vice-versa, Indeed, it is these economic 
and social conditions - the availability of adequate 
supplies of food, the size and relative social distri- 


bution of population, the ability to exercise mastery 


11 Ibide, p- 274, Emphasis in original. 


over nature, et cetera —- which mark the limits of what 
man can achieve. They are the inflexible boundaries 
marking the possibilities and impossibilities of human 
existence. 

We have seen then that the extension of the 
peasant society with the attendant growth of supra-local 
ties and a prolonged period of political instability led 
to the decline of the most important institutions of the 
Cola society. We saw too, that after the rise of the 
Vijayanagara Empire new institutions developed —- espe-— 
Cially the nayahkara system and an imperial bureaucracy - 
and the role of some of the older institutions, parti- 
cularly that of the temple, was considerably enlarged. 
And, it was seen that there were differing rights to the 
produce of land and that the forces of agricultural 
production were divided between the peasant households, 
the large estates and the temple. The temple, too, 
was a focus of the 'commercial ethos’ of the time 
employing large numbers of artisans and other non-food 
producers and encouraging the growth of pilgrim traffic 
and thereby increasing commercial intercourse to a 
Significant degree. These religious institutions also 
perhaps provided one of the few channels of economic 
investment. Further, productive activities were 


largely determined in this predominantly agrarian, 


pre-capitalist epoch by the requirements of consumption. 

A discussion of the rise of the Vijayanagara 
Empire is conspicuously absent in this study as we have 
confined our analysis to Jayankondacolamandalam. However, 
after the assimilation of our region into the Empire, 
the most important features of the political structure 
was the continued patronage of brahmana~s and temples 
as a strategy for territorial integration, the nayankara 
system and a relatively well-structured Imperial system 
of provincial administration. | 

We can only characterise this social formation 
as the agrarian system of Jayankondacdlamandalam under 
Vijayanagara rule because of some of the limitations 
ef the present study. The most significant of these 
limitations are the following: (1) a study of Jayan- 
kondacdlemandalam during this period without reference 
to other parts of the Empire is likely to have produced 
at least a few important distortions; (ii) we have also 
not been able to plot the long-term economic trends within 
JayankondacOlamandalam and have as a result had to rely 
excessively on the evidence from the Timpati temple; 
and (iii) the socio-economic data that we have been able 
to glean from our all too inadequate study of primary 
sources has been too meagre to warrant a bolder 


characterisation. 


fete 


We would perkaps be reproached most often for 
not having given a hearing to traditional history that 
is to say, to political history and to have confined our 
study only to the structures. We would be accused too, 
of thereby ignoring the role of the human agency, of 
individuals in history and of adopting a deterministic 
position. To this we can only reply that we are fully 
aware of this drawback and may we plead that we chose 
not to include an analysis of the events mainly because 
this study is highly tentative in nature and is intended 


to serve as a foundation to more detailed investigations? 


APPENDICES 


Symbols and Conventions used 


Symbols 


Gifted to brahmanical institutions. 

Taxes gifted to brahmanical institutions. 
Gifted to brahmana-s. 

Gifted to others. 

Nayakatena-Sirmat. 


Identification based on the location of the 
inscription. 


Taluk. 
Territory. 
District. 
Nellore Dt. 
North Arcot 
Chingleput Dt. 
Chittoor Dt. 
South Arcot. 
north. 
South. 

east. 


west. 


Ttirumalaizirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical 
Series. 


Inscriptions of the Madras Presidenc 
(collected upto 1915). 


pone Epigraphia Indica. 

SII South Indian Inscriptions. 

NDI Nellore District Inscriptions. 
Cp. Copp ex-plate 

R Rapur Tk. 

E Polur Tk. 

G Gudur Tk. 

Vv Venkatagiri Tk. 

N Nellore Tk. 


Conventions 


fa} When a query enclosed within bracket / ise. 

2) TF recedes the location code of a village/territorial 
uni 53 indicates that such places may not be in the 
larger territorial unit in which it is included. Such 
places have been included because they have only been 
mentioned in inscriptions from places which are in the 
larger unit. 


(b) When names of places enclosed within brackets 
follow the name of a village/territorial unit: 


(i) If modem territorial wits are mentioned, 
they indicate identifications of the place in Annual 
Reports on (South) Indian Bpigraphy, SII, Die or EI 


but not located on the accompanying maps. 


(ii) If modern territorial units are not mentioned, 
derivations of the main name of the village or terri- 
torial unit or additional locational information of the 
village contained in inscriptions. 


ts} When a query enclosed within brackets / i.e. 
?)_7 Follows the modern name of a village it indicates 
that the identification is doubtful. 


(a) When a number enclosed within brackets follows 
the modern name of a village and precedes the modern 
territorial units, it indicates the name of the village 
after which a territorial unit during the Vijayanagara 
period was named. Such villages have however not been 
mentioned in any inscription. 


(e) Inscriptional references: 


e.ge TIDES/III/50 indicates prone, vol. no. III, 
Inscription no. 50. 


Similarly EI/V/160, SII/VI/20, EBI/III/p. 20. 


@eg. IMP/I/NA/638-A indicates IMP, vol. no. I, 
NADt, inscription no. 638—A. 


e.g. NDI/III/R/70 indicates NDI, vol. no. III, 
R Tk., inscription no. 70. 


@eg~- 293/10 indicates inscription no. 293 of 
aoue as ss in the Annual Reports on (South) 


Similarly Cp. 6/35~36, 187/1887, 190/1900; 
29/54-55. 
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APPENDIX I 


TERRITORTAL DIVISIONS IN JAY ANKONDACOLAH ANDALAM AUD 
NEIGHBOURING AREAS 


PADAVIDU~RAJY Al 


I. Palakunra~Kottam 
A. SINGAPURA VaLawAbu! 


(a) Tennarrurnadu 

(i) Annamangale~parru 
1. Devantr~Sirmai 

(b>) Perumugai-parru 

(c) Se ji-parru 

(i) Seiji-Sirmai 

(44) Kayspakkan(-Simat 
(144) PeruhKatici-Sirmai 
(iv) Mudiyarai-Sirmai 
(v) Viranallir—Sirmai 


(vi) Viravanallur-Sirmai 


B. OYNAN~VALANADU 

(a) Vidir—paxru 

C. MURUGAMANGALA PABRU 
— fu 

(a) Arani-Sirmai 

(b) Tachchir-nadu? 

(c) Mélkunra-nadu 


(d) Mandaikule-nadu 


D. PaliGaLa-vapu* 


(a) Sirumuri Pangala~nadu 


E. GANDAGOPALAN-PARRU 


(a) Tachchir-nadu- 


F, RAJARAJA-VALANADU? 

(a) Panaiyarnadu 

(i) Poraiytir-nadu 

(ii) Koliyapuranallir-parru 

(vo) J eyatunga-nadu 

(c) Mulli-nadu 

(a) Ilaiyakura Aragavallapura-parru 
(e) Vavalur-nadu 


(i) Alagiyasiyanallur-parru 


G. KALAVAT—~PapRu* 


(a) Meyytimnada 
(i) Valavatura-sima 
lem 
(ii) Jagadvachchéri-Sirmai” 


@ 
(ob) Sengunra-nadu 


I1._VENKUNRA-KO? TAM 


A. SIMHAPURUDA-VALANADU! 


(a) Ponntir-nadu 

(i) Ponnir-parru 

1. Vidar—parru 

(ii) Tellarru-parru 
B. IRUIBEDU-NAQU 
(a) Chalukki-pparzru 
C. MARUDADU-NADU 
(a) Uratti-parru 


D. PERUNAGAR-Napu® 


(a) Uttiramérix—parru 
E. PULIVANA~NADU 
P. VADAVUR-NADU 


G. ATTI-PARRU 


(a) Perunagar-nadu° 


(b) Anukkaviir—nadu 


(c) Ariyur-nadu 
H. VANDAVASI-SIRUAI 
I. VIRABHADRARAYAR~SIRMAL 


III. PADUVUR-KOTTAM 


> 
7] 


A. KALAVAL PARRU 

(a) Perin-Timiri Nadu 

(v) Arugunna Parandramni Sima 
(c) Karaivali-Kal-parru 

B. TUYIL NADU 


(a) Vallimalai-parru 
C. KAVERIPPAKKAP-PARRU 
D. MARAT AKANAGARA~PRANT A 


(a) Agara parru 

(i) anjur-nadu 

(41) Andi nadu 

1, Karaivali Andi fagu 
2. Kavantr-Sima 

EB. PANGALA-NADU* 


(a) Vadapuri-dAndi nadu 
A. AMUR-NADU 
B, MULAKUDANADU 


C. KUMULI-NAQU 


(a) Irendayirav éliparru! 


a 


a - Pes 8 
(i) Sengalunirpattu-Sirmai 
(bo) Ayiravélipparru 
/7 
D. NANDIPURAM~SIRITAT 


E. MUGANDOR way’? 


(a) Vayalar—Sirmei 
(b) TirukkeLuKunra—pparra!? 
(i) Perumbakka-Sirmai 


V._KALATTUR-KOTTAN 


A. KALATTUR~PARRU 

(a) Kalattar—Sirmai 

(b) Saleipakkem-Sirmai 

(c) Poliyar-Sirmai 

B. SENKUNRA-NADU 

C. TIRUKKALUKKUNRAPPARRU '? 

(a) Magalur—nadu 

D. IRANDAYIRAVELI-PARRU’ 
4. - f~ 8 

(a) Sengalunirpattu-Sirmai 


VIe PUDUR ILANGOTT AM 


A. OYMA-NADU 


oo © 


(a) Tindivanam-Sirmai 
B, MATTUR-NADU 

(a) Olugarai-pazru 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS AREAS 
A. MANGALA-NADU 

B. PADIEBRI-~PARRU 

C. MALAI~PARRU 

D. SALAVAI-PARRU 

E. KUNRATTUR-SIRMAI 
F. KONDAVALI SIRMAI 
OTHER VILLAGES 
GHANDRAGIRI~RAJYAM 
I. URRUKKATTU-KOTTAN 
A. TAMANUR-NADU 


B. TYAGAVALLI-VALANADU 


(a) Kunrar-nadu! 1 


(i) Vayalaikkavur-P arru” 


1. Tiraiyanur Simai 


C. NIVVALUR NADU 


(a) Mutukavupattu (parru) 
(bd) Mappedu-Simmai '? 


D. KANRUR-NADU 

(a) Happéau-Simai!? 
II. SENGATTU-KOTTAM 

A. IRANDAYIRAVELIPARRU! 


(a) Konadi-nadu 


(i) Nandivala~Sima 

B. MAHALUR NADU 

(a) Kachchipattu-Sirmai 
III. MANAVIR-KOT? af 

A. MEIMALAT PALATYANUR~NADU 
B. PANMA-NADU 

CG. PASALI-NADU 

D. KUNRUR-Napu!* 

IV. TEKATTU-KOT? AM 


A. KA-KALUR-NADU 


Oe 
ead A 


B. MALAYA-NADU 
C. KACHCHUR-wamu '4 


D. KUNNA-NADU 
(a) Uttukkadu-parra 
V. PULAL-KOTT AM 


— 


Ae PULAL-NADU 

(a) Pulal-Sirmai 

B. AMBATTUR-NADU 

CO. ELUMUR~NADU 

D. VENKAL-NADU 

E. AGUDI-NADU 

F. KANAPPERUR-NAIU 
G. VELLENALLURU-NADU 
H. NAYATTU NADU 
I. KACHcHURU-ning !4 
VI. EYIL KOTTAUL 


A. KONERI~NADU 


B. MAGARAL-~NADU 


(a) Vayalikkavir-Sirmai'° 
VII. PALYUR KOTTAM 

A. MEGUNA-V ALAN ADU 

B. AMARUR-NADUKA 

VIII. PULLYUR-KOTT AM 

A. KAL-VAY NADU 

B. PERUR-NADU 

C. ARAYIRAVELIPARRU 

(a) Nedungunra-nadu 

D. MANGADU-NADU 

(a) Pindaimalai-Simai 
E. KUNRATTUR-NADU 

F. SARATTUR-NADUKA 

(a) Penni ySlattin-Sixmed 
G. TIRUITANI~SIRMAI 

IX. DAMAL-KOTTAM 

Ae DAMAL NADU 


B. KALATTUR NADU 


C. VADAKARAI-NADU 

D. SOLINGAPURAPPARRU 
(a) Maindirapadi nadu 
X. KALLYUR-KOTTAL 

A. PAGUR-NADU 

(a) Ukkal parru (?) 
B. BRAHMADESAPPARRU 
(a) Virpéau-nadu 

(b) Kalumala-nadu 

XL TIRUVENKATAKOTT AW 
A. TUVYA-NADU MUKAPARRU 
(a) Iruvarapparru 

B. VALI NAQU 

(a) AmbattixSirmat 
C. VAIKUNDA VALANADU 


(a) Tirukudavirnadu 
(4) Gantikdttei-Simai 
(ii) Naradyanapura- Sirmai!? 


(iii) Asuvamukkilai-nadu 


(b) Mar javadi-nadu 


XI. KUNRAVARDHANA KOTT AM 


A. NINRATYUR-NADU 


(a) Ninraiendgu Sirmai 
(b) Perunagari-Simmai 
(c) Poliyur-nadu 

(a) Narayanepuraparm'! © 
(i) Tanigai-nadu 

le Jagadvachchéri-Sirmai 
(e) Velurnadu 

(f£) Illattimnadu 


(g) Hangalur-nadu 
B. TIRUVATTIYUR-NAQU 
C. NEYI~NADU 

D. NICHCHIYUR~NAQU 
XIII. SEMBUR-KOTT AN 
A. PATTINA NAQU 


B. MUDANDUR-NaDpU!’ 


(a) Tirukkalakunrapparra!? 


XIV. DIRUKAAPIKAT-KO TIAN 


Ae 


PIRUKK AT TIKAI-NADU 


XV. NELLUR-NADU 


Ae 


SARIYAPALLI-SINA 


XVI. OTHER NADU-S, ETC. 


Ae 


Be 


ABRUR NADU 


PADI-NADU 


f- 
(a) Padainadu-Sirmai 


(bv) PorarSima 


(c) Mudalich-chirmai 


C. MADAINALLUR-NADU 


(a) Madainallir-Sirmai 


D. 


Ee 


PF. 


Ge 


KAMALAI-HADU 

PONAGAL NADU 
TAGALANIPANIPURAN-STHALAM 
KULAL PPULLUR-NADU 
VELANADU VISHAY A 


KANRIGAI NADU 


MALA NADU 


K. PERUMPOWDI-NADU 

L. KONDAVASL STRUAI 

M. KALIMICHCHI-~STRMAI 

N. OHANDRAGIRI RAJYAM-GENERAL 

VILLAGES WHICH MAY BE IW JAY AUKONDAG OLAMANDALAN 
(a) Koliyanallar-8i mai 

(b) Karaikkattupparru 

(c) Sengattupparm 

AREAS ADJACENT TO JAYANK ONDACOLAMANDATAN 
I. _PENUGONDA HARJAVADI SIMA 

A. VIRANARAYANAKKOYGATKKURA NADU 

B. VAVILLIPATI-CAVADI 


(a) Kesuvaripalle-Sthala 
(b) Kandavolu-Sima 
(c) Vavilipati-Sima 


II. HIGARTLISOLAMAN DALAM 
Ae MULVAY-RAJYA 


(a) Velumalina-nadu 
(b) Huli-nadu 
(i) Dandehalli-sthala 


(c) Byil-nadu 

(4) Perumalai-nadu 
(e) Tagadu-nadu 

(f) Nukkanimwparru 
(g) Paiydr-parzu 

(h) Parar-perru 

(i) TenSirmangalam-parru 
(j) Kudivur-parru 

(k) Kalingarai-parru 
(1) arptr-parm 

(m) Mulavay-chchavadi 


III. UDAYAGIRI RAJYAM 


A. PANKU-NADU 


(a) Prabhdkarapatnam-Sima 
(b) Udayagiri-Sima 


IV. PERUMBANAPPADI 


A. TYAGABHARANA VALANADU 
(a) Pulinadu 
(b) Vada Pulinadu 


“V. HAGADAT MANDALAM 
IL. Jananatn- VALANADU 
A. KURUKKAI-KURRAM 


(a) Vanagoppadi 
(i) Vanagoppadi-nadu 
(ii) Virapandyanallir-Sirmai 
(414) Anna—nadu 
(iv) Seigunra-nadu 
(v) Tengamalai-nadu 
1. Singemalai-parru 
2. Virattunga pparru 
3. Endal parru 
(vi) Kiltunda-nagu 
(b) Valudilampattu-usavadi 
(i) Mudiyantrparm 
(ii) Tirumunaippadi (Vala) nadu 
l. Tirukkévalir-parru?? 
2. Idaiyarru parru 
3, Adanimparru 
(iii) Tiruvadi-rajya 
1. Brahmisvaram-Simai 
2. Mruvadi-Si mai 
De Karumir Sirmai 
4, Tirunur—parru 


(c) Sizritgixparm 
B. ARAGALUR~SIRMAI 


(a) Tenkarai Naraiyur-Kurram 


(i) Tenkarai-nadu 
1. T enkarai~Sirmai 
C. PARANUR~KURRAM 


(a) Paleigur—parru 


(b) Mugavai-parru 


V_VADAGARAL VIRUDARAJA BHAYANKARA VALANADU 
A. MELKAL-NAQU 
(a) Irungolapandi (Vala) nadu 
(i) Vilandaikirram 
i. ‘Vilandai parru 
(ii) Erambur-parru 
(414) Karaippokku-nadu 
(iv) Vadatunda-nadu 
(v) Sarigappadi-Sirmai 
(vi) Virugomapuraparru 
VI BAJADHIRAJA VALAN ADU 
= — /~ 
A. BHUVANEKAVIRAN-PATTANA SIRMAI 


B. VIRAVATARA VALANARU 


C. VENNAIYUR NAQU 


(a) Aragurkilaparru 


D. SEYANGONDAN PARRU 


VII, KONDAVIDU-RAJYAN 


A. VINIKONDA-SIRMAI 


Ix 
VEEL. _NADUVIL-MANDAL AM 


A. VESALIPPADI 

(a) Kilei-ALiéilkattup-parru 
(>) Tribuvanamadéviparru 

(c) Nenmaliparru 

(ad) Naduvukaraiparru 


B. KARAVATCHI SIRMAI 


CG. RAJARAJA VALANADU? 


(a) Kidal-Ilaraippadi-nadu 
(b) Ulaikkattunadu 


(4) Tirukkovalir-parru“? 


10. 


17. 


Notes 


Sitiga: ura-valenddu/singaporuda Valanadu/Singapura~ 
nagu/Sihhaparads, Valanadu forms a part of both 

Pal akunra-—Kot tam and Venkunrakotten. 

Part of Murugamangala Parru and Gandagdpalan-parru. 


In both Palakunra-Kottam in Jayankondacd]aman- 
dalam and in Naduvil-mandalan,. 


In both Palakunra-kottam and Padavur-kottanm. 


In Meyytr-nadu in Palakunmra-kottam and in 
Tanigai-nadu in Xunravardhana Kottan. 


Also in Atti-parru. 


Part of Amur-kottam, Seigattu-kottam and 
Kalattir—-kottam. 


Part of Amuxkottam and Xalattur-—kottam. 

See Vayalaikkavir-Sirmai in Eyil Kottan. 

See Vayalaikkavur-parru in Urrukkattu-Kottam. 
See Kunrar-nadu in Manavir-kottam. 

See Kunrumnadu in Urrukkattu-Kottam. 

Part of both Nivvalur-nadu and Kanrurmnadu. 
Part of both Ikkattu-kottam and Pulal~kottam. 


See Narayanapuraparru in Ninraiyur-nadu in 
Kunravardhana-Kottam. 


See Narayanapura~Sirmai in TiruXudavur-nadu in 
Tiruvenkatakot tan. 


See Mugandux-nadu in Amir-Kottam. 
See Mudandir-nadu in Sembar~Kottam. 


Part of Amur-Kottam, Kalattir-Kottam and 
Sembix-k6t tam. 


In both llagadai-mandalam and Naduvil-mandalan. 


: ; APPENDIX II 
LOCATION OF PLACES WITHIN JAY ANKON DACOLAMANDALAM 


Location Inscriptional Name Modern Name Inscriptional References 
Code 
PADAVIDU-RAJYAH 
I. PALAKUNRA-~KOTTAL 298, 352,396/123 289/153 331,332, 


338/17; 108,122/21; 358/25; 298/ | 
28-29; 29,40,45/33-34. 


(alias?) Uttamacola Valanadu(?) 241/27-28; 515/37-38; 80/43-44; 
134/56-57; SII/I/72; xXVII/244, 
254, 257,753,761,7653; BI/III/32; 
TEDES/V/129; Cp. 6/66-67, 


A. SIHGAPURA (SINGAMPORUDA 75,76/08; 241/27-28; 298/28~-29; 
iit TAD (incl. STNGAPORA- 515/37-383; SII/XVII/254, 257,263. 
NADU 


(a) Lennarrur nadu 122/21. ey 

(i) Anngmangale-parru 122/21; 298,305/28-29; 515/ 
_ 57-386 

1 Gangapurem + Gangapuram, Gingee Tk., SADt. 515 ,516/37-38. 

2 Virkunram Raghunathasamudram, Vandiwash 122,126/21. 


Tk., NADt*® 


ae Ee I - EIe ay RAE EOIER aE LI OTS 


456 


Devanur + 


Tiruvaypaddi 

Valatti 
Valaippalavan-tangal + 
Sangamapuram + 
Sattempadi alias 
attulanpadi alias 
Somappa-Dandandyaka 
Chaturvédimangalam $ 


Annamangalam 


Tenvagaikarunai (hamlet 
of Annamangalam) 


Irumbili 

Peruvelur alias 
Sémappa Dannayaka 
Chaturvédimanhgalam $ 


Madam 


Devanur, Gingee Tk., SADt. 


Sattampadi, Gingee, Tk., SADt. 


Madavilagam, Gingee Tk., SADt. 
Annamangalam, Gingee tk., SADt. 


Irumbili, Gingee Tk., SADt. 


Peruvalur, Gingee Tk., SADt. 


NP 
Mattam, Wandiwash Tk., SADt. 


Sa 


4 


237 , 238, 239, 243, 244, 246, 247/ 


27-28; 298, 300, 3501, 304, 305, 
306/28-29. 


122/21. 
304/28~29. 
5305/2829. 
298/28-29. 
236, 237/27-28. 


239/27-28. 
239/27-28. 


238/27~28. 
511,513/37-38. 


178,179/37~38. 


2 ERS” ASE ee Ber Oe nee seen ea Som 


458 Pukkunram Punkunem, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 
459 Vayalur Vailur, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 

448 Peranamallur + Pernamallur, ‘Ylandiwash Tk., NADt. 
Dévanix~ Sirmai 

22 Mangalapuram** 


(bo) Perunugai Parru 


dk 


Alambattu (on n. bank of Kudiaru)+ 


(c) Sei ji-parru 


12 


Singavaram Singavaram, Gingee Tk., SADt. 


(i) behii (Chen jipwri) Sirmai 


13 


14 
15 
16 


Alampandi +,$ Alampundi, Gingee vk., SADt. 


Tanriéntala (s. of Alamptindi) 
pater rc lone (s. of 


ee (w. of Satyamangalam, Gingee, Tk.,SADt. 
Alampundi) 


EST Ene ee a ae 
424/22, 


420/22; 100/34~35. 
121/21. 


SII/XVII/263. 

SII/xXVII/263. 

SII/XVII/257. 

SII/XVII/257. 
SII/XVII/252, 254. 
SII/XVII/254, 255, 256, 248, 253, 


2523 229/04; 93/54-35; 278f 
60-61. 


Cp. 18/53-54; SII/XVII/263. ~~ 


BI/III/32; 30/33-34. 
KI/III/32. 
BI/III/32~6 
EL/III/32~ 


a ef pS aA AEP SS CPS CSAP SE AS PCOS in SES a ARR AER AR ET 


es ee a a ae 


17 Chikkatachchtiru glias Ramasamundram, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. Cp. 18/53-54. 
Ramasamudram $ 
18 Selijee (Chetichi) + Gingee, Gingee Tk., SADt. 224/043 493/37~38; 69/35-36; 


334/54—-55; TPDES/V/154; EI/ 
III/52; SII/XVII/263. 


19 Dalavanir Dalavanur, Gingee Tk., SADt. 52,55/05; 86,87,88, 89, 90/ 
(Talaivanallur) ** 34~353 SLI/XVII/263. 

478 Manattalpadi Manalapady, Gingee Tk., SADt. — 91/38-39. 

(ii) Kayapakkam-Sirmai SII/XVII/263. 

21 Nallavur +, #* SII/XVII/263. 

(444) Perunkatichi~Sirmai. SII/XVII/263. 

23 Ponparri ** SII/XVII/263. 

24 Naraginganallir** SII /XVII/263. " 

25 Et tiendal** | 3 SII/XVII/263. 3 

(iv) iudiyarai~Sirmai named after Modaiyur (254), SII/XVII/263. 


Gingee Tke, SADt. (2) 
26 Konai** Konai, Gingee Tk., SADt. SII/XVII/263. 


(v) Viranallur-§irmai SII/XVII/263. 


c?) (vi) 


L 2 5 4 


27 Sungarayanallur** 

28 Karpai** Kappai, Gimgee Tk., SADt. 
Viravanallur—sirmai 

29 Kavarai +, ** Kavarai, Gingee Tk., SADt. 

Be OYMAN-VALAN ADU 

(a) Yidur-parru 

138 Vikkirapandi (Vikrampandi) a mavens, Villupuram Tke, 


named after Murugamangalan, 
Arni Tk., NADt. 


named after Arni, Arni Tk.,NADt. 


(a) _Arani-Simmat_ 


112 Virakampanallur + 
C?) 1-128 Virukambu $ 
(?) 446 Puttur Puthur, Arni, Tk., NADt. 
C7) 1-127 Nengamangalam 
?) 432 Naruttamptndi (hamlet 


of Pundi, Polur Tk., 
NADt.)+ 


SII/XVII/263. 
SII/XVII/263. 
SII/XVII/263. 


SII/XVI1/263. 

289/15. 

289/15. 

284, 289/15. 

7? DES /III/18,180;1V/15,99; 
SII/I/72,80; XVII/761; 352, 
396/123; 120/21; 54/33-34; 
60/34-353 240, 243/38-39; 

TT DES/III/18. ee 
TT DES/III/18. 
IMP/NA/211. 

56/1900; InP/I/WA/215-A. 
InP/I/NA/211. 

375,377, 380/25 


ne 2 
O 432A Pundi 
411 Arni 
(2) 433 Kumarakrishna 
mMarasayyanur + 
(b) Tachchurnadu 
75 Kilaipattu $ 
76 Lélaippattu $ 
77 Hadév imangalam (Laniyur) + 
(?) 78 Puthinavaraiyanpattu 
alias Taninruvenru- 
nallur+ 
0) 79 Sat takudi 
C2) 92 Arruvanpadi $ 
109 Puduppalaiyan 
106 Padavi du 


a ak a a en at re 
he ee ee Nc a Be na A ee 


Pundi, Polur tk., Wa 


Arni, Arni Tk., NADt. 


named after Thatchur (744) Arni 
Tke, NADt. 


Kilpattu, Polur Tk., NADt. 


Vadamadhimangalam, Polur Tk., 
NADt.* 


Athuvambadi, Polur ik.,NADt. (7) 
Puduppalaiyam Polur Tk., NADt. 
Padavedu, Podur Tk., NADt. 


58/1900; 357/25; IMP/I/iia/ 211. 
ImMp/I/Cg/12. 
380/25. 


55/33=-343 240, 243/38-39; 
Cp. 6/66-67. 


Cp. 6/66-67. 


531 54,55, 56,58, 59,60, 61,62, 
63,64/33-34. 


59 62/35-34. 


55/33—34. 
365/12. 

240, 243/38-39. 
TTDES/IV/79; SII/1I/79, 80, 
81,143; 298/12; 668/19; 56/ 


33-343 493/37-38; 336/54-55; 
161/68-69. 


J 


423 
C7) 435 
105 
0?) Qa 


2 Resene intake ein ene eto JN -cee eee ere ei 


ee 


Kégavapp erumal Endal alias 
Adiruikalar—Perumalnalltr 


$irupakkam alias 
Timmaradyapuram (on n. bank 
of Seyyaxuriver) 


Kurnaturu Kunnathur, Polur Tk., NA(?) 
Tirumalfi Thirumalai, Polur Tk., NADt. 
Narasimha Tiruppadi Ayyampalayam, Arni Tk., Navt.* 
Krishne-Odai 


(c) felkun nra~nadu 


(1) 406 


(7) 941 
93 
91 


(7,95 


Arap pakkam Arappadkkan, Tiruvannamalai Tk., 
NADt. 

Hyil Eyyil, Gingee Tk., SADt. 

Sembiyamangalam + Semmiamangalam, Polur Tk., NADt. 

liurugamangalam** Murugamangalam, Ari Tk., NADt. 

Dévikkapuram (Dévakka- Devikapuram, Arni, Tk., NADt. 

pura 

Kailasa 


243/38-39. 


240/38-39. 


InP/I/NA/373. 
SII/1/70,72,743 67,69/07. 
120/2. 

Ip /IL/Cg/12,15. 

5352/1912; SII/XVII/761,765. 
SIL/I/43. 


221, 224, 227, 228/06. ey 
3554375, 389, 394/12. 
356/12; 63/33-34. 


351-387, 389-392, 394,596,401, 
402,403/12; 160/22. 


357/12. 


ee re a ar eed, eS ed OER EN See 4 


(7) 96 Kamakshiravuttansangal+ 367/12. 
0) 97 (Vada) Kayilayam + 372, 373/12. 
07) 98 Singayaravuttan-taigal $ 372/12. 
99 Kannanur Kannanur, Polur Tk., NADt. 386/12. 
(7) 100 Uvattir + 368/12. 
()101 Sorappindi 365, 366/12. 
(102 Mamanambakkam 377/12. 
(103 Suvarappundi (same as 101 ?) 373/12. 
Q)107 Piramanampakkam (same as 102 ?) 375/12. 
111 Nedunkunram Nedungunam, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. SII/XVII/761,765; @2DES/III/ 
: 180; IV/15,99,143. 
104 Tennarampattu alias SII/XVII/761. - 
Ramachandrapuram +,$ es 
(a) Mandailula-Nadu SII/I/7T2. 
108 Sambukalapp erumal 


ra 


Agaram alias Rajagambhira Chaturvédimangalam $ SII/I/72. 


ni 2 


D. P 


82 


0) 83 
84 
0) 85 
(1) 86 
87 
88 


89 
90 


(a) 
81 
(7) 422 
425 


ANG ALA-NADU 
Arunagirimangalam + 


Isvarapurem + 
Madéevimangalam 
Sivanpadavantahgal + 
Timmapuram + 
Sengapputteri 
Kamappullur 


Gangeyanallur + 


Tiruppalank6yil 


sirumuri Pahgale Nadu 
Viralir 
Kadaladi 
Ninravadi 


Arunagirimangalam, Polur Tk., 
ADt 


Thenmadhimangalam, Polur Tk., 
NA DE* 


Sengaputheri, Polur Tk., NADt. 
Kappalur, Polur Tk., NADt.* 


Kangianur, Polur Tk., NADt. 
Palankoil, Polur Tk., NADt. 


Veeralur, Polur Tk., NADt. 
Kadalady, Polur tk., NADt. 


Oravanthavadi, Chengem 7Tk., 
NADt.* 


358/25; 241/27-28; 40,55/33-34; 
60/34-35; 254/38-39. 


52/33~-34. 


42/33-34. 

38-47, 49/33-34. 
39/33-34. 
42/33-34. 
246/38-39. 


245, 246, 250, 251, 254, 285, 289/ 
538—39,. e 


. 8 
| 


239/38-39. - 
353,354,356, 357,358,359, 363, 
364/25. 


350/12. 
350/12. 

Inp/1I/NA/373. 

128/56-57. 


Re reas tee Pee teh Se Sg ree ere a ete ar, ne each ee ate area ea er ee ee eee 


E._GANDAGOPALAN PARRU 
(a) Tachchur-nadu 


80 Attimalaippattu 
(as n. bank of 
Seyyaru river) 


() 464 : 
Praudhadévarayapuram ¥ 


~ 


Fe RAJARAJA VALANADU 


(a) Panaiyur-nadu 


244 Ennayiram Ra jaraja~ 


chaturvéedimanzalam 
(Taniyar)l, $ 


0) 245 Periya-Asur + 
(7)246 Nallalama ® 
247 Pumbaiyur + 


(i) Poraiyur (Puraiytir)nadu in 


Pana iyur-nadu. 


243 Tirup puravur, 
Panaingattur 


Mullandram Agaram alias 


Athimalaipattu, Arni Tk., NADt. 
(on n. bank of Kamandala-r) (7) 


Mullandrum, Arni tk., NADt.* 


Ennayiram, Villupuram Tk.,SADt. 


Panayapuram, Villupuram ‘?k., 
SADt. 


£2DES/V/138. 
T? DES/V/138. 
ft DES/V/138,139. 


396, 397/11. 
328, 332, 338/17; 184/18; 68/22; 
425/25; 218/34-35. 


328, 331,352, 338/17; 184/18; 
63/223; SII/XVII/263. 


373,378f16; 331, 332,334, 338/ 
17; 45/22; SIIT/XVII/263. 


~. 


337/17. » 
331/17. 

62/22. 

328/17. 


327, 328/17. 


ee 2 


circa 


(ii) Koli 
249 
248 


248A 


©?) (b) 
)(¢) 
Q) (4) 


265 


yapuranallur-parru 
Kunratar 


Serene chaturvedi- 
martigalam (Laniyur) 


Kul6 ttungasdlanallur 
lias Brahnisvaram 
(taniyar)** 
Jeyatunge-nadu 
ulli-nadu 


Llaivakura Arasavalle- 
pura=p ar pag dl 


Mandagappattu + 


(e) Vavalur-nadu 
(i) Alagivasiyanallir-parru 


251 


232 


Tiruvamattur 


$oLingenallir alias 
Rajanarayananallur alias 
Kulattur 


Recpeiettioe ena Te ey sein een pele Ren EEL SoU SCE wee 


Brahmadesam, Villupuram Tk., 
SADt. 


(same as 248 7) 


Thiruvamattur, Villupuram Tk., 
SADt. 


328/17; 184/18. 
328/17. 
158,166,172,184/18. 


184/18. 


373/16. 
373/16. 
166/18. 


166/18. ee 
68/22. 
64, 68/22. 


7,8,10,11,13,14, 351,32,55,40,41 
45,63,66, 67, 68,69,70/22; 434/03. 


31, 64/22. 


als 


z 2 ne: Sree Res: Ser ae ee 
233 Suraipattuy + Soorapattu, Villupuram Tk., SADt. 68/22. 
0) 234 Veyalani-nallur alias 40,45/22. 
Rajavibhatanallir 

235 Kilpullir 49/22. 

236 Solakulavalli-nallur 49/22. 

237 Alarrur Alathur, Villupuram Tk., SADt. 32 of 1922. 

238 Tavanippakkam + 48/22. 

239 §irkali 48/22. 

241 Sirrasur + 13/22. 

sV-2 Villupuram Villupuram, Villupuram Tk., SADt. 116,117,118/1897. _ 


T?2DES/V/129,; 108/21. 
PTDES/V/129; 29/33-34. 


G. KALAVAI-~PARRU 
(a) Meyyur-nadu 


(463 Mamandur Mamandur, Arni Tk., NAD. 178/63-64. 
(i) Valavaturu-Sima & named after Valayathur, Arcot 30/33-34. 
Te Tk., NADt. 
135 Alampadi 31/33-34. 
136 Valaiviyarrur (Vala- Valayathur, Arcot Tk., NADt. 28, 29, 30, 31/33-34. 


vanarrur, Valavanatur) 


Oe ee er Eee Oe re ee ee ee ee Ne eee 
137 Vettitangal 31/33-34. 
431 Kuttiyam 9 Kuttiyam, Arcot Tk., NADt. (7) 32, 33/33-34. 
(44) Jagadvachchéri-Sirmai 7? DES/V/129. 
115 Desur~gramam + TTDES/V/129. 
(0) Sengunra-Nadu 108/21. 
124 Kalavai alias Raja~ Kalavai, Arcot Tk., NADt. EI/VIII/pp. 306,17; 230/01; 
narayanactiuryédi- 425/05; 108,110/21. 
mangalam 
123 Kalavaipputtéri +,** Kalavaiputhur, Arcot Tk., NADt. “EDES/II/150. 
€) 442 Pali Pali, Arcot Tk., NADt. 261, 262/50-60. 
450 Pennagar Pennagar, Arcot Tk., NADt. 80/435-44. ae 
II. VENKUHRA-KOTT AN 54,69,73/08; 410/12; 163/15; 


432/22; 344,380/23; 137/24; 
382/25; 401/28-29; 60/34-35; 
190/68~69. 


A. SIMHAP ARUDA-VALAN ADU 75,76/08; 382/25. 

incl. SINGAPURA NAD ) 
(a) Penngrnadu 365/08; 163/15; 401/28-29. 
34 Irukkalamputtir Kilputtur, Wandiwash tk., WADt.* 163,166/16. 


ae ES aS LOE AENEAN STEN ten ER te rrr Sire tt a Sh rr A AE ans a RT 


i 2 
30 Ponnur Ponnur, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 
(2)35 Vannakkabadi + 
414 Viragudi 
(7?) 36 Vandavasi 
457 ielpadi Welpadi, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 
115A Desur Desur, Wandiwah Tk., NAD+. 
413 Anaibhogi $3 Anaibhogi, Wandiwash Tk., NAD+. 


(i) Ponnur—p arru 


31 Vidal Vedal, Vandiwash Tk., NADt. 
351A Putéri 

() 32 Sindavanptndi 

QQ) 33 Sirupul lir 
Vidar-Parru alias Vikramapandyavalanadu” 


Andampandanallur alias 


C7?) Qm2 
Talampadi-pattu @ 


39353594, 3595, 597,398,400, 401, 
Ore cere are 
394/28-29. 

IMP/I/1NA/663-A, 

400/28-29, 

89/90/1889. 

244/09. 

IMP/I/NA/663-B. 


75,76/08; 401/28-29; 
SII/XVII/255. 


69,73,75,76,77,78/08. 

75/08. 

4035/2829. 

401/ 28-29. 

69,73/08; 93/34-35; 134/56-57. 
135/56-57. 


1 2 Rey esr ene ce eeere te > er nv Mec ee te cane CV, ae aie Pan ne aerial eer See 


38 Siyamangalam alias _ Siyamangalam, Vandivash Tk., NADt. 134,135/56-57. 
Kulottungacolanallur 
39 Nérkunam alias Raja- Nerkunama, Vandiwash Tk., NADt. 87/083 93/34-35. 
chiidamaninalltr £ 
2) 1-4 Agalur Agalur, Gingee Tk., SADt. 261/68-69. 
(ii) Dellarru-parru £ 60,73, 75/34-35. 
47 Sellaru +, ** Tellar, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 59, 60, 61, 62,63, 65, 66,67,74, 
° keg 75,76,82/34—35. 
48 Siruvalir alias Vadasiruvalur, Tindivanam Tk., 382, 383/25. 
Uttamacolanallir alias SADt. 
Bhayirasamudram 
49 Kurukkatti + Kurakkottai, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 66,67/34-35. ee 
m C3 
(?) 52 Kiliyanagar 61, 34-35. 
(953 Kuppam alias 61/34-35. 
Teéevadiyalendal 
C9 54 Tirumalaindyakapuran 61/34-35. 
55 Kaficipuram** 75,76/34-35. 
57 Konalur** 75/34-35.6 
58 Puduchcheri** 75/34-35.6 


59 Siviri 73/08. 


0?) 376 Attippakkam Athipakkam Tindivanam 7k., SADt. 263/68~69. 
€7)393 Vallimodupett ai Vellimedupatti, Tindivanam ‘k., 387/25. 
SADt. 
B. IRUMBEDU-NADU named after Irumbedu (42) 54/08. 
: Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 
42 Valugaur alias Yalur, Wandiwash ‘‘k., NADt. 53,54,57,58, 59, 61, 63, 62, 
valikadin(da)- 65, 66/08. 
Slanallur 
(a) Chalukki-pparm 54/08. 
40 Sattanur + Sathanur, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 54/08. 
C. MARUDADU-HADU 137,142/24. = 
(7) 50 Auntéri + 415/12. oe 
43 Marudadu alias = Marudadu, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 410,413,415/12; 135/24. 
Vikki rama-So6lanallur 


51 Vadikkuppam + (Vadikkup- 415/12. 
pam, a hamlet of ijarudadu, 
Vandiwash 2k., NADt. 


(a) Uratti-parru 139,142/24; 72/33-34. 
1) 44 Kavidu ** Kavedu, Wandiwash Tx., NADt. 134/24. 
46 Kodungalir alias Kilkodungalur, Yandivash ik., NADt. 134,135,136,137,138,139, 


Kuléttungacélanallur 140,142,145/24. 


a 


45 nélfaikkoduigalir®* Melkodungalur, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 139/24. 


404 sur alias Kalingaraya- Osur, Wandiwash Tk., NADt. 71,72,73/33~34. 
nallir alias _Kalinga- 
raya-chaturvedimanzalam §$ 


405 $i zukulattir (incl. in 71,72,73/33-34. 
Ostr) § 
De PERUKAGAR-NADU 34.4, 380/23. 
62 Perunagar Perunagar, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 344,346,348, 350, 352, 353,356, 


357,358, 559,360, 561, 567, 368, 
369,370, 371/23. 


(a) Uttiramertr-parru 155/23. 

60 Uthiramerur alias Uttiramerur, Kanchipuram Tk., 4. TT DES/III/6,9,13,18, 25,293 . 
Ra jéndracdla chatur- 376/21; 193, 213, 357/233 4 
védimangalam alias 195/45044. oS 
Mahi palakulakalach- 
chéri (taniyur) $ 

6D 951 Tiruchchi trakidanallir?* 202/23. 
23 Mattir® 357/23. 
61 Xaruvéppampundi+ Karuveppampoondi, Kanchipuram 202/23. 

TkK., Cg. Dt 


¢7)1-118 Kadambarkoil Kadambarkoil, Kanchipuram Tk.,Cg.Dt 155/23. 


eas eet eae neo en ers eS ESR nh rf resin ney nee ge re fr stance Nn I 


B. PULIVANA-NADU 


942 Tiruppulivanan Tiruppulivanam, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cie Dt. 

F. VADAVUR-NADU 

2-4 Xo ttai-Ur 

G. ATTI-PARRU 

66 Atti alias Krishnarayapuram Athi, Cheyyar Tk.,NADt. 


alias xeralanta-Pennagar $, +7 
67 Iluppai + Thenilluppai, Cheyyar Tk, ,NADE 


(a) Perunagar-Nadv 


68 Vanavanmadevi + Hanampathy, Kanchipuram fk., 
Cg. Dt. 
69 ViSuvar + Visoor, Kanchipuram vk., Cg. Dt. 


(b) Anukkavirn-N gdu 


64 Anukkavur glias _ Anakkavur, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 
Ra jadhirajanallur 
65 Punadagai (Punadagai, 


Jamie from Anakkavur, 
Cheyyar Tk., NADt.) 


214/23. 
200, 201, 202, 213, 214, 389, 390, 23. 


410/12. 
410/12. 


. 298/123 432/22; 357, 377/23; 


209/68~69. 
29842994301/12. 


209, 211/68-69. 

380/23. ae 
374-382/23; 218/30-31. 

374, 375/236 


432/22. 
432, 435/22. 


437/22. 


a Rice A hn A ere er, te a ae Nk eee ee ee 


6461 Vinnamangalam Vinnemangalam, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 217, 218/68~-69. 
(462 Sengattu Sengadu, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 203/68-69. 
(c) AriyuxNadu 190/68~69. 
56 Anappattir glias Sivapada- Anappatur, Cheyyar Tk.,NADt. 189,190/68~69. 
$ékharachaturvedimangalam $ 
H. VANDAVASI-SIRMAI 446/20. 
I. VIRABHADRARAYAR-SIRHUAT 
266 Salukki alias Salukkai, Wandiwash Tx., NAD+. 446,471/20. 
Sélakéralam8 os 
Tir; PADUVUR-KOTT AN? EI/IV/39; INP/I/Na/p.102; 


SII/1/543 XVII/753,758; 386, 
390,416,419/05; 240/12; 203, 
208, 237/21; 492/26; 188/68-69, 


A. KALAVAL (KALAVE) PARRU TPDES/II/136; V/129; SII/XVII/ 
= 256; EI/IW/39; 386,416,417,419, 


425/05; 299/12; 492,496,497/ 
263; 28/33-34. 


129 $ri-Nellaturu EI/IV/39. 
130 Vilapaka glias Vilapakkam, Arcot Tk., NADt. EI/IV/39; 54/1900. 


Jvaraharlingasamudra + 


?) 


mt cnr PO TP rN AL A RE SPY PARE in ese LSAteeY SEE Sten TCA Ar tt Se na na A TENS] OARS DOANE A MARA 


120 


122 
125 


126 
127 
148 


Kurap adi 


Chalur 


Satravadi (Sattravadi, 
hamlet of Vilapakkam) 


Avali** 
Veppur** 


Sattirapadi 
(Sattravada, NADt.) 


Kadapperi, alias 
Nisatatake 


Karaivali-valliyur 
Xudi-mallur 


tiruvallam 


Nandayalam 
Dommarapatti + 


Tirupparkadal +, 10 
(taniyur) 


urambadi, Walajapet tk., NADt. 


Sattur, Arcot ik., NADt. 


Veppoor, Walajapet Tk., NADt. 
(same as 133 7) 


Kadapperi, Walajapet Tk., NADt. 


Kudimallur, Walajapet Tk., NADt. 
Tiruvallam, Gudiyattam Uk., NADt. 


Tiruparkadal, Valajapet @k., 
NADt. 


EL/IV/39. 
ET jv /34 
BI/IV/39. 


497/26. 
491, 492,496,497,498,499/500/26, 
388-91/11; 299/12. 


TT DES/1/136; EI/VIII/pp. 306-17; 
386/05. 


416,419, 421/05. ae 
417,421,422/05. 


SIL/III/63; 230,234, 236, 237/ 
21; 425/05. 


234/21. 
PipsS/II/50. 


SII/XVII/751,753,754,75383 
696, 701, 703/04; 236/55-56. 


ee hb nae eee a eee Ge ae a ieee reas ee a 


0) 465 Minnal (iunnal) Kilminnal, Walajapet Tk., NADt. 34, 35, 36/33-34. 
0466 Viravalli (near Lalapet, lLalapet, Walajapet @k., NADt. 611/04. 
Walajapet fk., WADE.) 


020487 Agarupattu glias Changadu, Walajapet Tk., NADt. EBA/II/pp. 88-97. 
angadi alias Immadi ‘ 
Srinivasimhéndrapura $ 


(a) Perin-Timiri-Nadu EL/IV/393 417/05. 
134 Timiri Timiri, Arcot Tk., NADt. RI/IV/39; 
(7) 438 Pattanam Patnam, Arcot Tk., NADt. EI/IV/39. 
(439 Panaiyyattur cement: Gudiyattam Tk., 207/21. 
(410 Arunmbarutti + Arumparthi, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. SII/I/45. te 
0) 419 Sevur Sevur, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. SII/I/113; 166/28. 
C420 Urandir + 166/24. 
AGA Puduppadi Pudupady, Arcot 7k., NADt. 257/06. 
C)41LT Arkadu alias Arcot, Arcot Tk., NADt. 533/02; 76/33-34. 
Ra janaray anapuram 
ATA Sattuvantaigal + Sattuvantangal, Cheyyar Tk., 13/38-39. 


NADt. 


i 2 2 4 


OQ)474A Arapperunichelvi + 13/38+39. 
07) 475 Mupaduvéta + Muppaduvetty, Arcot Tk., NADt. TTDES/II/30. 
©) 476 Valavanallur Valavanur, Arcot Tk., NADt. 46/38-39. 
C2) ATT Devagiri 46/38-39. 
(>) Arugunna Parandrami-Sima EI /IV/39. 
128 Arugunna Arungunram, Walajapet Tk., NADt. BI/IV/39. 
01) 408 Ayalam Ayalam, Walajapet Tk., NADt. ImP/1I/NA/614—A. 
C)408A Dévarayapur an (sameas 408 7?) Ine/I/iva/614-A. 
Agraharam $ 
(c) Karaivali-kal parru (in | 420/05. oe 
Xalavaipparru) — =" 
Be TUYTL (TUX) NADU 203/21. 
(a) Vallimalai parru 107, 203, 237/21. 
141 Kykkanur alias 237/21. 
U asolanallur 
143 Mérpadi Melpadi, Walayapet Tk., NADt. 105,106,107/21. 
144 anaippundi @ 105/21. 


C2145 Nandapuri 105/al. 


pan 2 3 4 aol 

142 Serkadu Serkad, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 203/204/21. 

C. KAVERIPPAXKAP—PARRU 188/68-69. 

140 Kaverippakkam (Kaviri- Kaverippakkam, Arkonam Tk., NADt. SII/XVII/753; Iitp/I/NA/625; 
paitkan) aligs Vilrane. ; 383, 385, 390, 392/05. 
cOlachaturvédimangalam { 

(taniyir) 

139 Sirukarumbir alias Sirukarumbur, Arkonam Tk., NADt. 188/68-69. 
Nuddana~dann ayaka 
eee alias chit raméli- 
chchaturvédimangaleam $ 

D._HARATAKANAGARA- PRANTA EI/III/5. 

(a) ax rru SII/I/55,114. 

(4) Af jir-nadu"! SII/XVII/680. : 


(4i) Andi( Anda) Nadu 


?) 757 Velur + Vellore, Vellore Tk., NADt. 
73 Vépambattu $,** Veppambattu, Vellore Tk., NADt. 
74 Sirukadambur *# Sirukalambur, Vellore Tk., NADt. 
0’) 409 Arugur Ariyur, Vellore Tk., NADt. - 


SII/1/553; BI/IIL/5; La/xII/ 
pe 132,v.54; SII/I/pp. 80,131; 
141, 202/21. 


SII/1/43,44,45,46; XVII/264; 
403/12; 333/54-55. 


SII/I/55> 114; XVII/761. 
SII/1I/55. 
SII/I/44. 


reenter TS PEA EPEAT RTA at a EEE $C SE nS Sh ea ne 


70 


71 
?) 14126 
¢’)468 
())430 


430A 
() 470 
12 


442 


Kangayanallur alias 
Nilakantha chaturvédi- 
Mangalam $ 


Veppur** 
Katapattu $ 
Sénalir'!* 

Kil-Alattur glias _ 
Virugambira chaturvedi- 
Mangalam $ 

Natteri $ 

Sadupperi + 


Chiteyatyuru alias 
Dévarayapuram $ 


Pakkam 


Karaiveli Andi-Nadu 


264 


265 


Gangeyanallir alias 
Nilakantha chaturvédi- 
Mangalam $ 


Sri Mallinatha 
chaturvédimarigalam 3 


Kangeyanellore, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 


Veppur, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 
Katpadi, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 
Senur, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 
Kilalathur, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 


Natteri, Gudiyattam Tk., NADt. 
Sadupperi, Vellore Tk., NADt. 


Pakkam, Gudiyattam ik., NADt. 


Ganganur, Vellore Tk., NADt. 


24/1887; 20, 21/1890; 
202/21. 

141,142/21. 

EI/XVII/8. 

393/11; 194/21. 

144/21. 


144/21, 
SII/1I/46. 
BI/III/5. 


135,136/21. 
ImP/I/NA/p.97; 202/21. 


mir: 


—-— 


InP/I/NA/p.97; SII/I/52,106. 


SII/I/52; 202/21. 


eed 


395 
440 
0) 442 


2 aN cee ech Ea en 
Seduvalai Seduvalai, Vellore Tk., WADt. 
Pallikonda Pallikonda, Vellore Tk., NADt. 
Virakumindanallur 


= ‘- 
sav anur-Sima 


2674 


268 
269 


Virinchipuram 


id oa. + 
Siraleri + 


oes f- 
Virarasur + 


E. PANGALA-NADU 


(a) Yadapuri Andi Nadu 


113 
O14 
407 


148 


Telliyur 
Pallavanallur 
Attiyur $ 


IV. ANUR-KOTTAN 


tlananallur 


Virinchipuram, Vellore Tk., 
NiDt. 


Thellur, Vellore Tk., NADt. 


Attiyoor, Vellore %Tk., NADt. 


(named after Amir, (147A) 
Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 


ce a net ne rere Ss Air hE te ATER PS SADR ls 


II Ae¥1/140. 

468/25; 274,279/53-54. 
468/25. 

SII/I/123. 
SII/I/23,115,116,117,118,120, 
128,129; 48/1887 ; Cp. 16/05- 
06; 291/28-29. 

SII/I/23. 

SII/I/23. 

Inp/I/NA/p. 102; SII/1I/54. 
IMP/I/NA/p.102; SII/I/54. c 
IiP/I/WA/p. 102; SII/I/34. 
SII/I/54. 

IMP/I/iA. 


BI/III/24; 61,255/09; 225, 226/ 


16; 373/213 102,171,132/52-33; 


117733. 343 1/34-35. 
132/32-33. 


A. AMUR-NADU 373/21. 
2-5 Mamalapuran alias 373/21. 
Jananathanallur 
SULAKUDA-NADU Cp.12/52-53. 
26 Attambaai $,/7 Cp.12/52-53. 
2-7 ialayanvadu $,7? Cp.12/52-53. 
2-8 Turik jikuppam 3,1? Cp.12/52-53. 
GO. KUHULI-NADU (KUHULI-NADU) named after Kumuli (183A) - -BI/III/24; 222,225, 226/16; 
Se Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 171,172/32-33; 118/33-34; 
1/34-35; 201/61-62, 
(7) 1~95 Palaiyur £ Palur, Chingleput Tk., Og.Dt. 28, 30, 35,36, 38,41/352-333 
64/33~34. Pet 
1-96 Bkambaranatar—pettai - 41/32-33. 
{a new suburb formed in Palaiyur) 
)1-97 Arrur-palaiyam (sameas 101 7) 72/33-34. 
1~98 Villiyanpakkam + Villiyanpakkam, Chingleput %k., 72/33~34. 
C geDt. 
1-99 Tenkalanippat}u- 72/33-34. 
palaiyam 


(a) Irandayiravéli (Randayira EI/III/24; 310/09; 222/16; 118/ 
Mahavel) Parru 33-343 27/34-35; 201/61-62. 


SI Ee an” aE eae EO: POEL Genel PN ay MEL Mann ee Rei wie 


185 Uttipdkkam $ Ottivakkam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 200,201/61-62. 
191 Nariyanpakkam** 309/09. 
192 Pungeri agaram alias 200, 210/61-62. 
Arasanarayana Chaturvédi- 
mengalam** 
193 Nedungunram (Nedungunran, 26,27/34-35. 
Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt.) 
194 Kunranallur | 222/16. 
188 Ottahkadu 50/32-53.« 
189 Tirukkachchur Tirukkachchur, Chingleput Tk., 268, 307, 509, 312, 313,3518/09; | 
Cg. Dt. 47,50, 66/32-33. ae 
190 Marudakkama(du)yapuram 318/09. ae 
(i) EI/III/24; 337/08; 591/19; 
18/32-33; 75,114,118/33~34; 
17/34-353 322/54-55. 
151 Araiyanséri 225/16. 
152 Ayyancheri Ayyancheri, Chingleput Tk.,Cg.Dt. EI/III/24,. 


153 Arunkal Arungal, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. BI/III/24. 


154 
155 
156 
157 
160 


162 
163 


164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
171 
577 


Uhinai $ 
Kulappaka 
Nallampaka 
Venkamp aka 
Rayamangalam + 


Rayalapattu 


Agaram $ (separated 
from Vembédu 


VEMBEDU (Venpédu) 
Poyilichcheéeri + 
Pundi + 

Kondangi 
Timmanankupp an 
Nellikup pam 
Vengalakuppam 


Peruntandalam 


eee) 


Unamanjeri, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Kolapakkam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Nallampakkam Chingleput Uk., Cg.Dt. 
Vengapakkam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Royamangalam, Chingleput Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Royalpattu, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Agaram, Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Venbedu, Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 
Polachery, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Poondy, Chingleput Tk., Cg.lt. 

Kondangi, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Nellikuppam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Vengaleri, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Perunthandalam, Chingleput fk., 
Cg. Dt. 


es 


BI/III/24. 
EI/III/24. 
BI/III/24. 
EI/III/24, 
75/33-34. 


114/33-34. 
118/33-34; 55/34-35. 


172/32-33; 118/33-34. = 
17/34-35. : 
322/54-55. 

53, 54,55/34-35. 

54,55/34-35. 

54,55 /34~35- 

54/34-35. 

20/32-33. 


SSS SS ee 
578 Sempakkan Sembakkam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 

7) 580 Kulattur Kolathur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 

Q) 581 Velichchai Velichai, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
1-85 Navalur + Navalur, Chingleput Tk., Og.Dt. 
1-79 Hanumantapuramn Hanumantapuram, Chingleput Tk., 


(b) Avyiravélipparru 


173 


175 
176 
179 
180 
180A 
181 
182 


Taiyur alias _ 
Ra jakésarinallur 


Kondanallur + 
Kadalur 
Kalaipdkiam +,£ 
Kelambakkam + 
Sattankuppam 
Pattippulam** 


¢ = 
Sirudavur 


Cg. Dt. 


Kalavakkam, Chingleput Jk,Cg.Dt. 
Kelampakkam, Chingleput tk. Ce eDt. 
Santhankuppam , Chingleput Tk, Cy. dE 
Pattipulam, Chingleput 7k., Cg.Dt. 
Sirudavur, Chingleput vk., Cg.Dt. 


20/32-33; 112,113/33-34. 
192/29-30; 16,222/34-35. 
16/34-35. 

13/34-35. 

23, 24/32-33. 
SSA08! 5/58 782 3S 


222,225, 226/16; 171/32-33;3 
1,15,80,90/34-35; IMP/I/Cg/88-a. 


IMmP/1I/Cg/88~A. 
171/32-33. a 
1/34-35. 

15/34-35. 

15/34-35. 

106 ,107/33-34. 

88, 93,100,101, 106,107/33-34. 


i. 2 
183 Kalingarayarir alias 
fuluvakiulaindan 
nallur (separated from 
irudavir) 
200 Ilaiyanarkuppam 
(7) 1-86 Kovalam—pattinam 
07) 84 Madaiyat tur 
£7)190 Ellalur glias Rajaraja- 
puram 
oan 
D. NANDIPURAM-SIRMAL & 
874 Nandipuram + 
875 Kadambur + 
877 Pudukkulam + 
°7) 150 Kayarambédu 


EB. MANDUR(MONDUR, MUGANDUR NADU 


196 Puduppattinam glias 
CoOlamarthandanallur + 
C197 Siruvali jiyar 


eee eee: es eneeet en neEOe 


Idayankuppam, Chingleput Tk., 
Cg.Dt. (? 


Kovalam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Madayathur, Chingleput Tke, Cg.Dt. 
Illalore, 


Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Nandivaramn, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Kadambur, Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Kayaramb edu, Chingleput ok. ’ Ce «Dt e 


Pudupatnam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


eal 


cS reg a 


106,107/33-34. 


99/32~33. 


10/34~35. 
3/34-35. 


34,50/34-35. 

34/34-35. 
50/34=35.« a 
50/34-55. 

45/34-55. 

61,255/09; 102,117/32-33. 


IMP/I/Cg./p.342; 61/09; 102/ 
52-5356 


102/32-33. 


renee vee ereenneere tna A PT AAR i RSLS eS fe A A ef teh Sif I SR INS Sten teeameacetais 


691 Chaturangapattanam Sadras, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 103,170/32—33. 
(Pattinam, Rajanarayanan 
ae Chadiravachakan-— 


pattinam)** 
01-92 Kadapperi + 22/32~-33. 
O)1L=95 Puliyampallam + 22/32-33. 
(a) Vayaliir-Simmai 97/32-33- 
879 Vasavasamudram @ eM aaa Chingleput Tk., 97/32-33. 
(v) firukkalukkunra—pparru 343,365/08; 255/09; 99,117, 
eis = 174/32-33. 
199 Arambakkam Arampakkam, Chingleput Tk.,Cg.Dt. 365/08. 
203 Sdmasipattu (Somasi- 120/32~33. 
pattu, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt.) 
(i) Perumbakka-Sirmai £ 255/09; 117/32-33. 
204 Kunrattur + Kunnattur, Chingleput ‘k., Cg.Dt. 255/09; 119/32-33. 
©) 205 ea pear ed 117 ,119/32-33. 
jenanetrennias)” 
207 Vittalapuran Vithalapuram, Chingleput ‘k., 117,119/32-33. 


Cg. Dt. 


Gee hes 


my, 


al 


1)206 
)1-83 


Kulinavalagatti + 


Havalivaram glias 
Kadalamalai alias 
Hamallapuram 


A. KALATUR~PARRU 


675 
696 
697 


()379 
1-109 
1-123 


1-124 


Nerumur 

Pakkam +, ** 
lariyanséri glias 
Pundarikanalltr @ 
Olakkur 
Vinnamangalam 


Tiruvandavaru 


Kuvattur 


Mahabalipuram, Chingleput ‘k., 
Cg. Dt. 


V. KALATTUR-KOT? aM 


Nerumbur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Pakkam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Olakkur (Kilpadi) Tindivanam Tk., 
SaDt. 


Vinnamangalam, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


thiruvadur, Madhurantakam Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Kuvattur, Nadhurantakam ‘tk., 
Ce Dt. 


ee 


55/1890; 255/09; 113/32-33; 
Cpe 2/34-35. 


344/08; 285,295,299/10; 575/ 
19; 171,172,174/32-33. 


343/08; 362/11, 272/12. 
271, 272/276/12; 98/52-33. 
98/32-33. 

362/11. 


354/09. 
408/23. 
613, 615/04. 


147,148/24. 


SE a RE ARTA SOS. Se ANS BEES GE REA HEE SINCERE] 


a 
1-125 Achcharapakkam Acharapakkam, Madhurantakam ik., 
Cg. Dt. 
702 Nadurantaka Chaturvedi- Madhurantakamn, Nadhurantakam Tk., 
mangalam $ (taniyur Cg. Dt. 
703 Arasarkéyil (arasarkoyil, 
liadhurantakam Tk., Ct. Dt.) 
704 Kanakkan pattu alias 
Sédirayanalltir + 
705 Agaram Valudippakkam $ (the northern hamlet of Madhurantaka 
chaturvédimangalam). 
106 Pattur Pattur, Madhurantakam Tk., Cg.Dt. 
707 Kadapperi Ratenver ts Hadurantakam Tk., 
Cg. D ® 


Kalattur~Sirmai 


Kurumugai + Kurumugai, Chingleput Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 
Idaitturai** Edaiyathur, Chingleput Tk., 
: Cg. Dt. 


Kalattir (Kalattur, Chingleput “k., Cg. Dt.) 
Kalppattu + 


260/01. 

285, 295, 297,299/10; 167/15; 
575/19; 302/21; 408/22. 
302, 307/21. 

295/10. 


297/10. 


295/10; 302/21. 
133/1896. 


350/11; 86,87,130/32-33. 
1350/32-33. 


363/12; 134/24; 260/34-35. 


350, 353/11; 86,87/32-33. 
350/11. 


i Sek: NE AN ve Pn AER arte ae ee ve 


694 MOsipakkeam + 87/32-33. 


1-87 Kunrapakkam Eanrepaikon Chingleput Tk., 96 /32-33. 
Be ° 
1-104 Amin jikkarai Aminjikarai, Chingleput Tk., 91/32~33. 
Cg.Dt. 
1-105 Gangayanallur 91/32-33. 
(b) SalaipAkkeam Sirmai 575/19; 258/22; 335/54-55. 
177 Salaipakkam + Salavakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., 385,400/23; 171/32-33. 
Cg. Dt. 
698 Aruhgunram + Arungundrum, Kanchipuram ?k., 17/33-543 355/54-55. 
Cg. Dt. 
699 Pulipparakoyil ** Puliparakoil, Hadhurantakam Tk., 293, 294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 
? CreDte 302/10. e 
700 Akkaramangalam 167/16. 
7O1LA iirkunram Nirkunram, Kanchipuram 7k., Cg.2t. 167/15. 
701 Tirumukkudal + Thirumukkudal, KanchipuramTk., 167,188/15; 575/19. 
Cg. Dt. 
683 Uttamasdlavilagam firuvanaikoil, Kanchipuram “k., 285, 286, 287/10; 353,354, 364/11; 
alias Vittir alias Gc. Dt. 73,74/33-34. 


Diruvalakkoyil +, ** 


I ss ee 


708 Kurambaraicheri + 
709 Pinayur 


1-121 Palaiyanam** 


Kurumanjeri, Kanchipuram Tk.,Cg.Dt. 


Pinayur, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Palayanur, Hadhurantakam Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


1-122 Neyyadarpakkam (Neyyadipakkam, Hadhurantakam %k., Cg.Dt.) 


174 Visamur 


1-116 Kaliyapettai 


178 Tandurai 
1-117 Karumbakkam + 


(c) Poliyir-Sirmai 


710 Sittananjeri +, ** 


Be SENKUNRA NADU 


225 An jur 


C. TIRUKKA LUKKUNRA-PPARRU 


Vichoor Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Kaliapettai, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Thandurai, Kanchipuram tk., Cg.Dt. 


Karumbakkam, Kanchipuram ik., 
Cg. Dt. 


Sithanjeri, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cee Dt. ‘ 


Beane ee 
258/22. 
258/22. 
IMP/I/Cg/4-A. 


213, 214/01. 
171/32-33. 
411/23. 


385/23. 
443/19. 


530/19. 
530, 582/19; 258/22. 
171,172,174/32-33.6 


171,172,174/32~33. 


59/09. 


nema mice tea ey ree et ra sre QA i A aR EPR AP PGE a SRN (PR PTE A 9 A a AC SYS RSE SASS (ALES 


201 
685 
685A 
©?)686 
©)687 
(688 
(1)689 
()) 690 
418 


1-94 


1-78 


(a) Hagel Gr-Nadu' 


564 


Tirukkalykkunram 


Ichchahkaranai, RR + 
Manamadi 
Vanavanmadevi 
Nerkulam 
Vangalappakkam + 
Vampattu + 
Kottappakkam 
Karumbanur 
Mélakanakembattu 
Ikai alias Anantachar- 
yapuram 


Korramangalam 
8 


Helai Nallarr-—ur 18 
(n. bank of Palaru)+ 


Tirukkalikundram, Chingleput Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Manamathi, Chingleput Tk., Cg.it. 


lielakanakkampattu, Chingleput {@k., 
Cg. Dt e 


Ikai, Chingleput tk., Cg.Dt. 


Kottimangalam, Chingleput Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Nallarrur, Chingleput Tk., Cg. Dt. 


ImP/I/Cg/193-B,D,E,H; 178,185/ 
1894; 57,58,59,60,61,63, 64/09; 
216/30-31; 170-176/32-35. 
174/32-33. 

214, 216, 218, 226, 228, 230/30-31. 
216/30~31. 

64/09. 

60/09. 

IMP/T/Cg./193-D. 
IuP/I/Cg./193-H. hs 
176/32-33. me 
76/33-34. 


90/32~33. 
89/32-33. 


321/54~55. 
321/54-55. 


5644 


(EAE ee a en eee ene > [centr crete te eel Se ey aa ERNIE. Oerene eed 


Kilei Nellarrar+'® 


D. LRANDAYIRAVELI~PARRU 


(7)1=-LO1 


Arrur 


ar = 2 
(a) Sengalunirp attu-Sirmai 


1-100 
149 
158 
159 


161 
172 


711 
712 


713 


208 


Pulipakkam 
Sengalunirpattu 
Anjur 
Merpakkam + 
Vallan 


Tiruvidai chchuram ** 


Tenpedu gi4 
Amanambakkam ¢!4 


Pachchurpakkam 3/4 


vlelai Punnaippattu + 


Athur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Pulipakkam, Chingleput Tk.,Cg.Dt. 
Chingleput Chingput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Anjur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Thenmelpakkam, Chingleput ‘%k., 
Cg. Dt. 


Vallam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Thiruvadisoolam, Chingleput tk., 
Cg. Dt e 


Thenur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Ammanampakkam, Chingleput 7k., 
Cge Dt. 


Patravakkam, Chingleput Tk., 
Cge Dt. 


Punnapattu, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 


321/54-55. 


344/08; 17/32-33. 
284, 298, 299/21. 


337/08; 591/19; 18/32-33. 


72/32-33. 
17,45/34-35. 
591/19; 18/32-33. 
591/19; 18/32-33. 


114/33-34. 


ry ity 


es ee 


337,343,344, 345/08; 17/32-33. 


Cp. 16/38-39. 
Cpe 16/38-39. 


119/32-33. 


L 2 3 
170 Palaveri Palaveli, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 
1-91 UlLalur Ozhalur, Chingleput “k., Cg.Dt. 
1-81 Vedanarayanapuran eg eine Chingleput Ik., 
VI._PUDUR ILANGOT? Al 
A. VI JAYARATHN DiASOLAVALANADU alias OYMA-NADU 
964 Kunimédu alias liurriurru- Kunimedi, Tindivanam Tk., Cg.Et. 
vachchinmai** 
970 Marakkanam** Marakkanam, Tindivanam Tk., SADt. 
972 Velur ** Velur, Tindivanam Tk., SADt. 


ey a 
(a) Tindivanam-Sirmai 


pENe Tindivanam Tindivanam, Tindivanam Tk., SADt. 


B. MAT@UR-NADU 


974 Villiyanur Villianur, Villianure Commune, 


Pondy 
975 Ulundai (Ulundurpet) 
(7) 976 Mosukulattur 


54/34-35. 
22/32-33. 
97 /32-33. 


181/36—37. 
SII/XVII/264. 
SII/XVII/264, 265. 


SII/XVII/264, 265. 
SII/XVII/264. 
35/066 

32,33, 35/06. 


Fa a ee 


181,182,183,184,188,190,191, 
192,193,194,195,196, 201, 204, 
207 , 208/36-37. 

184 /36-37. 


188, 190/36-37. 


ne Vea EASE en Sees Ne 
977 Vannarakkollai +, ** 
978 Piraiyur, +,** 
979 Puttulanpattu +, ** 
980 Narudamangalamudaiyan- 
pattu ty HE 
981 Vannakkanpattu +, ** 
(a) _Olugarai-parru : named after Ozhukarai (965) 
ss re Ozhukarai Commune, Pondy 
966 Villavarayarnattam + Vilvanatham, Tindivanam Tk., SADt. 
967 Koyillur 
968 Talipperumar gam 
969 Wechchal Nesal, Tindivanam Tk., SADt. 
971 Visairayanallar 


VII. MISCELLANEOUS AREAS 


A. MANGALA NADU 


2-54 


Ganapatimadu + 


182,193/36-37. 
193/36-37. 
193/3 6-37. 
193/36-37. 


193/36—37. 
181/36-37; SII/XVII/265. 


SII/XVII/ 265. 
SII/xXVII/265. 


Lar) 
al 


SII/XVII/265. 


a4 


SII/XVII/265. 
SII/XVII/265. 


346, 347/12. 
346, 347/12. 


eee 


1 


B. PADIERI-PARRU 


2-55 


Palavarai 


C e MALAL = PARRU 


D._SALAVAI-PPARRU + 


B. KUNRAT: UR-SIMi 
F. KONDAVALI (TATVAVADAICHERi)SIRMAL £ 


2-56 
2-57 
2-58 
2-59 
2~60 
2-61 


Tandalam + 
Kampasamudram Agaram 
AyOdhyarama-samudram + 
fivalaipundi + 
Gangalapindi + 

Pallam + 


OTHER VILLAGES 


383 


Gidangil (suburn of Tindivanam, Tindivanam 7k., SADt.) 


4 


347/12. 
347/12. 


347/12. 


sII/I/180. 


SII/xVII/263. 


een Seen 


PTDES/II/128; III/90,91,147. 
TLDES/II/16; IIi/6,147; V/131l. 


TTDES/III/90,91. 
TTDES/II/128. 
TT DES/III/90. 
TT DES/III/91. 
TTDES/II/128. 


228, 229/02. 


ee a ee a ee 


1-82 Melir (Melur, Chingleput Tk., SADt.) 51/34-35. 

1-80  Senganmal (Senganmal, Chingleput Tk., SADt.) 9/34-35. 

486 Vittaru + TTDES/IV/48. 

485 Pudukkal + T2DES/V/1. 

484 Perumalapalli + fT DES/IV/48. 

483 Penniyapalli + TTDES/IV/48. 

482 Marumani Goundapuram + TTDES/IV/48. 

481 Mangoduvelada + TTDES/II/30. 

416 Aruvétti Ilavantangal + 336/54-55. cn 
473 Sénaikulam 29/11. Ms 
472 Venkatadrisamudram (near Narayanavanam, NADt.) 373/11. 


CHAN DRAG IRI-~RAJYAM 


I. URRUKKAITU-KOTTAN 288/12; 499/19; 223,230, 244/22; 
i - - 350/23; 346/54-55; 161/68-69. 


A. TAHANUR-NADU_ 350/23; SII/1I/74. 


2-9 Vélir alias Iraséndrasélanallur 350/23. 


L 


TSTA 
(7) 876 
0) 878 


0) 1-112 
(2) 1-113 


()'758 
CT 59 


©)760 


0) 761 
C)762 
C)164 


0?) 2m 14.0 
0?) QTL 


Viranpakkam 
Natteri + 
Pillaipdlayam (a 
8u fe) ig 
Katicipur an 
Duli-Ambi + 


Tirupparuttikkunru 


Iraiyur + 


Kancipuram 15,16 


Kottur alias _ 
Kakkunayakanallur 


Pittérivilagem + 


Puderi + 


¢ 
Sirukaverippakkam + 


Hambakkam + 


Kavurtandalam Agaram 3$,+ 


Netteri, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dg. 


Kil-Ambi Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


! 
Thirupparuthkkunru Kanchipuram 
@ke, CeeDt. ; 


Kancipuram, Kanchinuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Putheri, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Sirukkaverippakkam, sanchipuram 
Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Lhe oe seh eat ai ee os areal ge 


SII/1/74. 


50/34=-35. 
86,88,91/21; 102/23. 


108/23. 


SII/IV/368; 41,42/1890; 
189/01. 


592/19. 


ty aes V/154; HI/ 
XIII/8; SII/IV/368; XVIL/736; 
389/11; 449/19; 270/21; 77/23; 
152/29-303 1,219/34-35. «1 


161/68~-69. fy 
145/16. 

319/54-55. 

280/55-56. 


443/19. 
317/54-55~ 


ee ce A ANA SRR RR NR tnt SNCS AA RAE pS pC SSS NR RP 


©) 2-12 
0) 2H13 
(?) 2=14 
0) 215 
£7) 2—16 


£2) 2—17 
(7) Qm18 
(/} 2—19 
0) 2-20 
(Ye~21, 
0) 2-22 
(2) 2—23 


(7) 2m 24 
0) 2-25 
0) 2-26 


Kudalur-Agraharam $,+ 

Padaipparm alias Téperumalnallur 
Tirunarayanapuran 

Navettikulattur Agaram $ 


Devarayamaharayapuram Agaream 
alias Pagaippakkam $ 


Nedungal + 
Pallichirupakkam** 
Puhattur 
Solaippakkem 
Pallipadu 
Pambundi £, ** 


Pratapadevarajendrapuram 
alias Etirajapuram 


Liarukkamb akkam 
Vadakanipakkam + 


Vikramasolapettai (a suburb of Kancipuram) 


482/19. 
658/19. 
652/19. 
653/19. 
653/19. 


443/19. 
481/19. 
481/19. 
481/19. 
484/19. 
507/19. 
447/19. 


573/19. 
527/19. 
230/22. 


ene en LE EE A AE te PE rt Sy hy SP es 


(2) 2—27 
€)) 2-28 
0) 229 
() 2-30 
0) Q—351 
(1) Qm32 
02) 2_33 
(2) 2-34 


Virupakshadanayakapuram 


Vegavati 
Somanvay 


4 -— 
Siranallur 


¢ 7 
Sankaracharyapuram alias Surattil + 


§6diyambakkam 
Srikamakshipuram $ 
Srivillipputtur 


B. TYAGAVALLI-VALAN ADU 


(a) 
763 


(i) 


751 
1-119 


Kunrur-nadu 


Siyamangalam 


Vayalaikkavirparru 


ane? 
Dusi 


Ullavur 


- /~ 
Tiraiyanur-Sirmai £ 


Seeyamangalam, Kanchivuram Tk., 
Ce. Dt. 


named after VayalakKavur(750A) 
Kanchipuram Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Ullavar, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Btavan, Kanchipnram Th. Os. Dh 


648/19. 
577/19. 
360/23. 
360/23. 
443/39. 
149/23. 
328/54-55. 
581/19. 


230/22. 
225, 244/22. 
319/54-55. 


666/19. 


666/19. 
83,84/23. 
244/22. 


ot 
coed 


rye 7 


750 


2 AIST RSENS: IER Senne Re ENCE MORIN OREO 


Tirainur alias 
Tirunayanntr glias 
traiyantr glias 
Kulé6ttungacélachatur- 
védimahgalam $ 


GO. NIVVALUR(NIRVALUR) NADU 


755 


756 


Enadipudtr glias _ 
Ekambaranathanallur 
alias Iramasamudram 
Ekamb aranathacharya- 
puram (e. hamlet of 
Enddipudir) + 

If jambadi 

Veliyur 

Kottavaka 

Parundur 

/ 

Siruvaka 

/ — 
Siruvallur alias 


Anukkadi (ga jminda- 
nallur 


Thenneri, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Enadur, Kanchipuram vk., Cg.Dt. 


Rtadun, Ranckhpusam Nx, Brise. 


Injambakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Veliyur, Kanchipuram V%k., Cg.Dt. 
Kothavakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Parwmdur, Kanchipuram fk., Cg.Dt. 


Siruvakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., 
CZ. Dt. 


siruvallur, Kanchipuram fk., Cg.Dt. 


666/193 221, 222, 223, 225, 231, 
244, 245/22. 


BI/XIII/8; SII/IV/351; 288/12; 
3546/54~55. 


SII/IV/351; 346/54-55. 


346/54-55. 


213/16. ee 
63/23. 

EI/XIII/8. 

EI/XIII/8; 76/23. 

EI/XIII/8. 


EI/XIII/8; 70/23; 276/55-56. 


erent ase t a OAL TT A CA SE A A ct en en ft HN RR rm HERR SAR ACIS ti 


497 Katapattu 3 BI/XIII/8. 
{Xatpadi, Kanchi- 
puramn ii ee Ge. Dts) 


(a) Mutukavupattu (parru) EI/XIII/8. 
488 Palaiya Podavur glias Podavur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. EI/XIII/8. 
Krishnarayapuram 9% 
489 Sedamahgalan Sendamangalam, Sriperumbudur Tk., EI/XIII/8. 
Cg eDte 
490 Kanchur Kanjivakkeam, Sriperumbudur Tk., BI/XIII/8. 
Cg. Dt. 
491 Akkalivélir BI/XIII/8. 
492 Chengadu BI/XIII/8. 
yn, Z | 
1-106 Singadivakkam Singadiwakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., 77/236 es 
Cg e Dt e mt 
946 itn gilpattu iummalpattu, Kanchipuram @k., 140/23. 
Cg «Dt. 
(>) Mappédu-sirmai + 288/12; 61/47-48. 
753 Sivankiidal Sivankudal, SripeXumbudur ‘7k., 288/12. 
Cg. Dt. 
154 Obalarasanallur 288/12. 


(hamlet of Sivankidal)+ 


aes 


rt 
2 Se ee ee ee 
——— I LE A? Pct TEI Cr | 


D. KANRUR-NADU 


615 


(a) 


Co 
Kottur a-lias @lan- 
chchadir a-chaturv édi- 
mangalam ) 


Ilambayangottur 


Mappédu-Sirmai + 


11. Seg ftu-Kornau 


Ae IRANDAYIRAVELI PARRU 


(a) 


(i) 
251 


186 


Konaa innadu 


andivala-Sima 

f — : 
Seruvanjuru alias 
acyutendra-~maharaya— 
puram $ 


Urattur 


ere hore 


named after Kandur (615A) Sriperumbu- 234/10. 


dur Tk., Cg.Dt. (7?) 


Kottur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Elimiyankottur, Sriperumbudur ‘k., 
Cg Dt. 


named after HMappedu (752) Tiruvallur 
tke, Cg.Dt. (7) 


named after Sengidu(565) Sriperun- 
budur Tks; Cg Dt. 


named after Konadi (184) 
Chingleput Tke, Cg. Dt. 


Siruvanjur, Sriperumbudur fk., 
Cg «Dt. 


Orathur, Sripprumbudur Tk., Cg.Dte 


234/10. 


234/10. 


61/47-48. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22; EI/XIII/8; 
256/10; 186/22; Cp. 8/32-33; 
OGr 0RndE 12-073 IMPp/I/Cg/ 


256/1910; Cp.8/32-33. 
Cp.8/32-33. 


cn 
io 
Ce) 


Cp.8/32-55. 


Cp.8/32-53. 


256/10. 


TS re RT tL A em 


Panaittangal (hamlet of 


Uratt ur) + 


-_ 


LAGAXUR 


NADU 
Achchamperumpéta + 
Tatt anuruvilaha 
(fattantir, 4-5/2 miles 
see. Of Sriperumbudur, 
Sriperumbudur Tk., 

Cg. Dt.) 


Vallétancheri 


Uraneri 


Nallanperuntéri 
Perinchipakakuppa + 


Matafcheri 


Kottankarana 


Kundiperumpédu + 


Valathanjeri, Sriperumbudur ‘Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Nallamperumbedu, Sriperumbudur 
Tk. ? Cg Dt. 


Perinjambakkam, Sriperumbudur 
Tk., Cg.Lt. 


Oddamkaranai, Sriperumbudur ‘k., 
Cg. Dt. 


Gunduperumbedu, Sriperumbudur 
Tk. ? CE. Dt. 


256/10. 


wI/IV/pp. 1-22; 186/22. 
KI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1+22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BL/IV/pv.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp. 1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


0a 


7% 
-“ 


tN Sen eee a een tee Rsv Sinsnne tts tetris nena 


science A EN Dc ea a eT TSE ERT a TT ae 
524 Kannittangal (Kennantancal, 
we of Kunduperumbédu, Sriperumbudur 7k., Cg.Dt.) 
524A Tattanuru (same as tatanuruvi-laha ?) 
525 Mangani Mahanian, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.bt. 
5 26 Pandur + Thiruppandiur, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cz Dt. 
/ 
527 Solingapura 
528 Vellatur (Velattur, 
13 miles w. of 
Sriperumbudur, Sriperun- 
budur Tk., Cg.Dt.) 
529 Amaneri 
530 Pandenalluru 
531 Tirumanikkuppa glias 
Chinnatimmaradyapuram +,$ (Tirumanikuppam, v2 miles we 
of Sriperumbudur 
532 Kotturi (Kottayur, 2/2 miles 
new. of Tirumanikuppam) 
533 Mummadikuppa (liummadikuppam, 


1 mile new. of Tirumanikuppam) 


4 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 


EL/IV/pp.1~22. 
NI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22; 


HI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22; 


EI/IV/po.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


301/54-55. 


Cp.12/ 24-25. 


rep merenmeenntiratnns eevee eins SSA hn nr i Sn se rer RN nt re NE SE 


1 
490 Kanchur Kan jivakkam, Sriperumbudur @k., 
Cg. Dt. 
534 Aharittirumani (Agaram 
e. of Tirumanikkuppam) 
555 Yakkantangal 
536 Mulasuru + Molasur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
537 Belur 
538 Nandimédu Nandimedu, Sriperumbudur ik., 
Cg Dt. 
539 Tirumangala +, ** Thirumangalam, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
ee Cg. Dt. 
540 firukamakkdt tam 
541 Valavan Arankodi 
Ilavangai 
543 Panchalippattu + 
544 Kottapaka 
545 Pre(pe?) rumanittangal 
(Bimantdtigal, 1/2 miles 
nee. of Sriperumbudur) 
546 Penneluru Pennalur Sriperumbudur 7k., Cg.Dt. 


EI/XIII/8. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22; 308,511/54-55. 


301, 311, 346/54-55. 
301/54-55. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/1IV/pp.1-22. 


EL/IV/pp.1-22. 


a7 


) 


‘. 
‘ 


» 


Nagarikuvpa + 
Ettantangal + 
Tirumanyahara 
Nelmali + 
Kotkada 
Ayakiulattiru 


Mannur 
Vatapura 
Karanattangal 
(<arantangal) 
Inunkatakota 


(same as Aharittirumani?) 
Nemmali, Sriperumbudur Tk.,Cg.Dt. 
Thodukadu, Tiruvallur 7k., Cg.Dt. 


Ayakkulatturu, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Manmnur, Sripnerumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Valarpuran, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Irungattukottai, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Kottapada (prob. s. of 


Nemmali 


Pudra (du?) chcheri+ 


Somamangala 


Puducheri, Sriperumbudur ‘ik., 
Cg. Dt. 


Somangalem, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cy. Dt. 


ES a Eee ETN Se rear 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BEI/IV/pp,1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/op.1-22. 
HI /IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


NS TS SE TS EN ENS oe tt NE ES ET NTS SS 


560 Mélahara EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
561 Nadupattu Nadurveertappattu, Sriperumbudur EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
Tke, Cg Dt. 
471 HManimangala i heel Sriperumbudur Tk., BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
&e Dt. 
563 Ulundai alias Ulundai, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 90, 91/47-48. 
Alagiyacola chaturvédi- 
mansalam 
562 Kottakala EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
?) 1-88 Kallur 35/33-34. 
1-89 Vandalur £ Vandalur, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 35/33-34. i 
1-102 Mannipakkam & Mannivakkam, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 169/29-30. : 
)1-103 Andanattagampundi 169/29-30. 
1-55 Illuppir Illuppur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 210/49-50. 
(a) Kachchipattu-Sizmai (Sima) EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
498 Kachchipattu + “I /IV/pp.1-22. 
510 Perumbiduru alias Sriperumbudur, Sriperumbudur ik., KI/IV/pp.1-223 Tiiwp/I/CGy./856—a3 


chaturvedimanyalam 3,+ Cg. Dt. 166 , 187, 267/22; 90 /4,.9-4&, 


Kilepattu + 
Kugappattu + 
Putéri + 


Patichcheri 
Vatamangala 


Venkata 

Polur 

Irungola 

Mampaka 

Nalepattu 

Pau(Po? )nduru + 
Pullapaka (Pullaipak- 
oe Sattraja- 
Vatakal 

Pa(?) duhappattu 


Badicheri, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Vadamangalam, Sriperumbudur ‘<«., 
Cg. Dt. 


Venkadu, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Irunkxulam, Sriperumbudur 2k., Cg.Dt. 


Mambakkam, Sriperumbudur Tk.,Cg.Dt. 


Pondur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Pillapakkam, Sriperumbudur ‘k., 
Cg. Dt. 


Vadakal, Sriperumbudur tk., Cg.Dt. 


sI/IV/pp.1~22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
I/1V/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 

EL/IV/pp.1-22. 

EL/IV/pp.1-22. 

EL/IV/pp.1~22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 

EL/IV/pp.1-22. 

340/54-553; BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/1V/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


A. MBLMALAI PALATYANUR—WADU 


929 Palaiyanur 
930 Giruvalangadu 
931 Chakkrenallur (Sakkira- 


nallir) ** 


B. PANNA NADU 
9358 Punnaivayil 


939 Murungai + 


a -~ 
C. PASALI (PUNSAI) NADU 


940 Paéali alias 
Sayananallur + 
O22 Giruvuralpuram alias 


Vada-iiudikondacola- 
puram alias Tark6lam 


IIL. MAMAVIR-xO?? ani !? 


Palayanur, Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Thiruvelangadu, Viruttani Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Cg. Dt.) 


Pakasali, Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Takkolam, Ark&fam ik., WADt. 


SII/I/863; XVII/680; 454/05; 
239/10; 255,269/21; 169/43-44; 
49/47-48; 66/34-35. 

454/05. 

454/05. 

476,47954598/05; 389/11; 270/21; 
152/29-30; 185/43-44. 


473/05; 183/43-44. 


SII/1/86; 269/21. 
269/21. 
SII/1/86. 


255, 269/21. 
169/43-44, 


225, 269, 270, 271, 272/21. 


i 2 


932 Aparajita chaturvédi- 
Mangalam S$ 
934 Pattalam + 
)937 Tiribuvanamadéevivilagam 
542 Pichchippakkam alias 
Tyagavinodanallur + 
1-48 Perambakkam 
1-45 Sefi jiagaram 


D. KUNRUR-NADU 


935 Kuvam alias Tyagasamu-~ 
dranallir alias 
Narasanayakapuram 

935A Irulan jeri 


A. KAKALUR-NADU 


a ERE SR AR SR REY AE FR EAE EET SE 


hamlet of Tirwuralpuran) 


Pichivakkam, Sriperumbudur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Perambakkam, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Senji, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Koovam, ‘iruvallur ik., Cg.Dt. 


Irulancheri, Tiruvallur ‘“%k., 
Cg. Dt. 


IV. TKKAGTU-KOT PAN? 


named after Ikkadu(628) 
Tiruvallur tk., Cg.Dt. 


named after Kakkalur (617) 
tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


255/21. 


210/16. 
342/09. 
66/34-3553 311/54-55. 


305/53-54. 

239/10. 

342, 348/09; 238,239, 250/103, | 
210/16; 49,58/47-48. C2 
49/47-48. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22; SII/XVII/680, 
683; 186/22; 15,24/1944~45. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22; 186-22. 


2 

618 Ayattur + 

619 Atafichankuppa 

620 Surakulatturu 

621 Paka 

622 Turuvu 

625 

624 Nelmalyahara + 

625 Kilavilaha 

626 Padur 

627 Vidayur 

630 Venmanipudur +, ** 
)}1~50 Villivallam 

1-51 ?iruppaésur 


Kandankolla (Kandigai(?) 


Ayathur, Tiruvalluy tk., Cg.Dt. 


Sirukalathur, Tiruvallur ik., 
Cg. Dt. 


Pakkam, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Thozhur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Sewe Of Ayattur, Tiruvallur 7k., Cg.Dt.) 


Nemiliagaram, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Kilvilagam, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Pandur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Vidayur, i‘iruvallur ftk., Cg.it. 


Vemanambudur, ‘iruvallur fk., 
Cg. It. 


Yhirupachur, tiruvallur Tx., 
Cg. Dt. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


EBL/IV/pp.1-22. 


EI/IV/pp.1~22. 
EL/IV/pp.1~22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
24/44—45. 


155/29-50. 


eS a Er a ne Ee ne 


Inp/1I/cg./1190; 114,152,153, 


154,155/29-30. 


Retin eetrmtitmeens 


tannirkadal 


Pattaraipperumbidur 


~/ 
Pesumuragaram 


Puliyur alias 


tiruvékambanallur 


B. MALAYA-NADU 


605 
606 
607 
608 


610 


609 
611 
612 


Kolpaka + 
Amanpaka 
Chélekatu 


Pennaluru 
Vellattukota + 


Allikuli 
Vilankadu 


Nelvadi 


ee 


a a a a a es 


Thanneer—kulam, Tiruvallur itk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Pattaraipperumbudur, .iruvallur 
ig as Cg. Dt. 


Puliyur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Ammambakkam, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Pennelurpet, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cg.Dt. 


Vellathukottai, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


alikuli, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Nelvoy, “iruvallur “k., Og.Dt. 


17/44-45. 


249/52-556 


249/52-53. 


346/233 15,16/44~45, 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22; 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 


ane a4 
“4 


rom 


161/68-69. 


1 2 
613 Ariyapaka 
614 Kottur 
1-56 Iramaraicheri 


C. KACHCHUR-~NADU 


253 Somidevapattu + 
(Sémadévampattu, 
Tiruvallur Tk., 
Lat 13014'N, Gong 


79058'E) 
254 Udappai 
255 Kun jara 


256 Mrai (Hai)lapptru(r) 


257 Payyuru 
258 Gollakappa 
259 Kurakkuntandala 


260 Pondappakkam + 


Avriapakkam, Tiruvallur tk., Cg.Dt. 


Ramancheri, Viruvallur ‘tk., Cg.uJt. 


Devandravakkam, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. (7?) 


Odappi, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
KXunjaram, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Nylapore, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Meyyur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Korakkanthandalam, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
253,255,256, 257, 258/52-53. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22, line 219; 
SII/xVII/683. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BEI/IV/pp.1-22; 403/58-59. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


SII/XVII/683. 


a a a ne 


261 Manalpakkam alias 


Sémasipuram (s. of Seyy aru) + 


1-49 ‘Tiruppindisvaram alias 
llummalarayar—pundi 
7) 1-53 Purugur 
1-57 Arrambakkam 
(7) 1+54 Kovilkuppam (Kovilkup- 
pan, Tiruvallur Tk., 
Cgz.Dt.) 
428 Madaivilagam 
1-58 Amidadnallur 
194 Vatasrimadura + 
881 Pondaipakkam 


D. KUNNA-NADU?' 


(a) Uttukxad U-parru 


262 Aranéri alias 
Raghunaéthapuram 9 


Poondi, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Atrambakkam, Tiruvallur tk., Cg.Dt. 


Madavilagam, Tiruvallur tk.,Cg.Dt. 


Amidhanallur, siruvallur fk., 
Cg e Dt e 


Vadamadurai, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Pondavakkam, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Arni, Ponneri Ik., Cg.Dt. 


396/12. 
250/52-53. 


56,57/47-48. 
397/58~59. 
56,57/47-48. 


486,489/26. 
208/49-50. a 


SII /XVII/683. 
379/28-29. 


IMp/I/cg/856. 
InP/1/Ce/856. 


Tip /1I/Cez/856; 267,272, 273; 274, 
275,276,277, 278/59-60. 


Sa oh eae oes ei och ea ee ee eg a ee ee a ey ee Re ee RSH 


V. PULAL-KOTTAH (alias Vikramacdlavalanadu) EI/IV/pp.1-22; SII/XVII/280, 
oe gee pe | 721,728,732,73573 366/11; 144, 
222/16; 486/20; 126/22; 486/ 

26; 168/29-30; 126/32~33; 


393/58-59. 
A. PULAL-NADU 366/11; 486/20. 
638 Tiruvorriyur Thiruvathiyur, Saidapet Tk.,Cg.Dt. 366, 389/11; 106,195,196,203, 


205, 207, 208, 210, 212, 213, 223, 
224, 225,226, 240, 244/12; 270/21; 
152/29-30, SII/XVIL/756. 


CO) 1-75 Ravuthanallur + Tle /1I/cg/1206. 
C)1-76 Puttuharam + Puttagaram, Saidapet tk., Cg.Dt. Inp/I/¢g/1205. me 
0)1-77 firunattanam (Tiruval- InP /I/Cg/1204,1205,1206. > 
lur, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt.) 
(a)_Pulal-Sirmei 487/20. 
6351 Pulal alias Polal, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. 205, 207, 213/12; 482, 486, 
Rayasundarinallir 487/20; 126/22. 
632 Munainallir +,£ 487/20. 
633 Attippattu +,£ Athipattu, Ponneri Tk., Og.Dt. 487/20. 
634 Padadam Perumalnallur Padiavallur, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 205, 213/12. 


alias Nayappakkam+ 


a a a gr ee ree 
635 Govindapuram 

636 (Semb iyan) -anali 
£637 Anaigundi 
0)639 Pullur 


Be AUBAT TUR( ANAPATTUR NADU 


681 Ambatt ur 
C. ELUMUR-NADU?? 


D. VENKAL~NADU 


E. AGUDI-NADU 


661 Saundariyacolapuran $ 
662 Kondasanikuli+ 

663 Korukotti 

664 Koladi 


cea aa Sr ee ce ace 
487/20. 
Manali, waidapet @k., Cg.Dt. 466/11. 
208/12. 
224/12. 


Sundarasholavaram, Sriperumbudur Tk., 


Cg. Dt. 


Koladi, Saidapet tk., Cg.Dt. 


SII/XVII/680, 721,732. 
SII/XVII/721,732. 


SII/XVII/680. 
SII/xXVII/680. 

SII /XVII/680,728; 179/22; 
393/58-59. 


222/16; 179/22. 


179/22. 
179/22. 
SII/XVII/728. 


665 Tiruverkadu Tiruverkadu, Sriperumbudur 7k., 395 /58-59. 
Cg. Dt. 
F. KANAPPERUR-NADU SII/XVII/680,721, 728,732,737. 
658 | Tirumullaivayil (Tirumullaivayil, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt.) SII/XVII/721, 722,725,728,732, 
736,737; 668/04. 
659 Kolippadagai §, ** SII/XVII/737. 
660 Vellanur Vallanur, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. oLI/XVII/7 22,725,737: 
G. YHLLEN ALLURU-NADU EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
655 Ayalcheri+ (Ayalcheri, EI/IV/pp.1-22. 


Sriperumbudur fk. 
CeeDte; Lat, 13°5 5/4" N, 
Long .880 8Y¥2' &) 


+ 449 
ee 


656 Vayalanallur Voyalanallur, Sriperumbudur <k., #I/LV/pp.1-22. 
Ce. Dt. 
657 Kannapillepalaya Kamapalayam, Sriperumbudur Tk., BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
Cg.Dt. 
195 Tirumaligai glias : 
Pukkaturaivala chatur~ on Sriperumbudur Tk., 7,9,10,12, 20, 21,23, 24/11. 


vedimaigalam $ 


ee ee ee tS ma tN RRS RA TERT ernie snr Rea ta A ee Anne A SA Serr AH TORRY sence ANN en 


H. NAY ATTU (NAYARU) NADU 


640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 


647 
648 
649 
650 
651 
652 
653 


Sirupaka + 
HMalipaka 
Anirulcapp a 
Ilavampattu 
Vanippaka 
Achchirumuha 


Nayara, Nayar, 
Wayaru, Nayeru 


Eluvittangal + 


Nalur 


Huriyadichchanpattu 


Panappaka 


Pudurvilaha + 


Valuya(dha?) lam edu+ 


iudiyuru 


Siruvakkam, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Malivakkam, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Amur, Ponneri ‘%k., Cg.Dt. 

Elavambedu, Ponneri 2k., Cg.Dt. 


Vanipakkam, Ponneri v“k., Cg.Dt. 


Nayar, Ponneri ‘k., Cg.Dt. 


Nalur, Ponneri @k., Cg.Dt. 


Murchambedu, Ponneri “k., Cg.Dt. 


Valudigaimedu, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Madiyur, Ponneri °k., OCg.Dt. 


EI/IV/pp.1-22; 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22; 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp .1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22; 


EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp. 1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp el-22, 
EL/IV/pp.1~22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


144/16. 


369/28-29. 


144,145/16. 


a 2 a a ee ee 


I. KACHCHURU NADUKA 


250 Naduppattu + 
251 Pudur 
252 $6 +i pperumpédu 
654 Serumulla 
682 Erumaivettippalaiyam** 
wae eee 6 
Ae KONERI-NADU 
07) 948 T enambakkam 
0) 949 Puv éndram 
£1) 950 Nundavensudar-vilagam+ 


B. LAGARAL—NADU 


Soorapattu, Ponneri 7k., Cg.Dt. 
Budur, Ponneri 7k., Cg.Dt. 
Sothuperumbedu, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Periya Mullavoyal, Ponmneri Tk., 
CgeLte 


Old Erumaivettipalayam, Ponneri Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


VI._EYIL (BYIR) KOT? AM 


Tenambakka, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cz. Dt. 


BI/IV/pp.1-22, line 196. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22. 


168/29-30. 


86,92/21; 140/233 15/353-34;3 
1/34~353 SII/1V/368. oh 


1/34-35. 2: 
92/21. 


92/21. 
86/21. 


55/236 


947 


so ee ens Race oe lg ee a ee ee ee 


Arpakkam Arpakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Nagaral Magaral, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


(a) Vayalikkavir-Sirmai 


750A 

944 
") 945 

2-55 


Vayalaikkavur Vayalakkavur, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
lianaiyan-tangal + 
Vélagarukali 


Kilpudur + 


VII. PALYURI (PAY YUR, PEYYUR) KO? TAu?* 


Ae HEGUN A VALAN ADU alias NALATURIPALEM SMA ee 


723 
724 


125 
726 


CS ee Te 


Chiruvapuri 


Nalluari alias 
Saévanarajipuram $ 


Vadakanallur, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Toranalliri Duranallur, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Panappaka Sevittupanpakkam, Ponneri “k., Cg.Dt. 


133,141/23; 73/33-34. 
133$140,148,149,150/23. 
257/22; 306/54-55. 
257/22; 141/23. 

257/22. 

257/22. 

306/54-55-6 

BI/III/19; IV/pp.1-223 


SII/XVII/680; DeDsS/1/455 
113/22; 371/28-29. a | 


7 


BI/III/19; 66,104,106/1906; 
371/ 28-29. 


BI/III/19. 
st/Ili/19. 


BI/III/19. 
BI/III/19. 


ao re EE CRED CREPE ANRC (RA eh Rr fA ARS SANT SREP, Pe tn SP SSS SSRIS SS SS ES Ts SR IS SS A A NEE SR GSA 


936 


Suttamalligai + 
Akkaippadi + 


Palaverkadu alias 
Anantaradyan Pattanam** 


Onapakkam + 
Perungurunbur 


Amur 


Tiruppalaivanam 


Narasimhapuram alias 
Periya-Puliyayi $ 


Be AMARUR-NADUKA 


714 
715 
716 
TLT 
718 


Kiraippaka + 
Ummippattu 
Penunkali 
Kolure. 


Settuppadu + 


Sirupalaverkadu, Ponneri Tk.,Cg.Dt. 


Onbakkam, Pooneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Thirupalaivanam, Ponneri Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Keerapakkam, Ponneri ‘tk., Cg.Dt. 
Umipedu, Ponneri ‘k., Cg.Dt. 


Kolur, Ponneri 7k., Cg.Dt. 


104/06. 
106/06; 169/65-66, 
SII/XVII/679. 


113/22. 

357/ 28-29. 

369/28-29. 

SII/XVII/736; 389/11; 270/21; 
357 5367, 368, 369,370, 371, 377/ 
28-29; 152/29-30. 

237-242, 250/10. ct 


—, 


BI/IV/pp. 1-22. 
sI/IV/pp.l-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-226 
UI/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp. 1-22. 


2 REN aes renee eee Rene): Pic eee an pte aE 
719 sarana 
720 iadanallire 
721 Kottapalaya 
VIII._PULLYUR-KOT? Ai 
(alias KULOTTUNGACOLA-VALANADU) 
599 Puliyur Puliyur, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. 
601 Jiruvanmiyur Thiruvanmiyur, Saidapet vk., Cg.Dt. 
2-46 iiailapur (ilylapore, 
Madras City, Hadras 
602 Velichchéri glias Velacheri, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Jinachintamani chatur- 
véedimatgalam $ 
1-74 Selaiyur (Selaiyur, 


Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt.) 


a 


BEL/IV/pp.1-22. 
BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
EL/IV/pp.1-22; SII/XVII/680; 
353, 355/08; 31,302, 303, 318/ 
11; 536/12; 514,516/13; 
525/19; 99/22. 
182,187,190,193/29-30; 50/ 
32-3533 1,14/33-34; 17,26/34- 


353 275/55-56; 186, 199,206, 
225/61-62. 


7 a 
303/11. 
450/61-62. 


302, 303/11. 


233/61-62. 


1 AE ERE Gp ge ee te ee ee ee eee ee ee 


603 Vengaivasal (part Vengavasal, Saidapet wk., Cg.Dt. 225/61-62. 
of Ulaguyyavanda 
Chaturvédimangalan) $ 


1-72 Padi-Tiruvalliday em, 215, 220,221, 224/10. 
(Padi-Tiruvalidayan, 
Saidapet @k., Cg. Ut.) 


1-73 Karattur agaram alias 220/10. 
Rajasraya-chaturvédi- 
marigalam 

A. KALVAY NADU 172/32-333 17/34~35. 

596 Ponmaru alias _ Ponmar, Chingleput Tk., Cg.Dt. 172/352-5333 17/34-35. 
Tyagavinodanallur “4 

600 Aragankalani Arasankalam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. 186/61-62. a 

B. PERUR-NADU 536/12. 

595 Haduraivayil Maduravoyal, Saidapet fk., Og.Dt. 536/12. 

UG. ARAYIRAVELI PARRU 318/11; 205/61-62. 

593 “iruvancheri alias Yhiruvancheri, Saidapet k., Cg.Dt. 26/54-55. 


Pali-Opili + 


tantra nenmme Ae tteteR RARRERSETNS e=n threw rere a hee SS reT en A fN ErttneES Geeneteee AR PAN Sept Satine Sateen Aen ape tte 


(a) 


592 


Yedunsunra-Nadu named after Nedungundrum (591) 
a Naa : 
: oe Chingleput “k., Cg.Dt. 


Hadambakkam alias Madambakkam, Saidapet Vk., Cg.Dt. 
Ulaguyavandacdla 
Chaturvédimanzolam $ 


D. HANGADU-NADU 


985 
586 


587 
589 
604 


Kumuganippakkam 

Koyamb edu Koyambedu, Saidapet wk., Cg.Dt. 
Sirrukkadu 

Kovur Kovur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 


oe ° 
Sattamangalam 


(a) Plndaimalai-sirmai 


1-71 


584 


Puvirundamalli 
Nagaram £ (Poonamalle 
Sriperumbudur @k., Cg.ut.) 


Hangadu pliags viangadu, Sriperumbudur tk., Cg.Dt. 
AlagiyaS0lanallur 


318/11; 26/34-35. 


318, 520, 523/11; 193-205, 
225/61-62, 


355,355/08; 31/11; 536/12; 
a7. ed ° 
31/11. 


oni ect 1,14/33-34; SlI/xvIi/ 


1/33-34. 2, 
536/12. 
14/33-34. 
356/08. 
542/12; 299, 300/38-39. 


350, 353,554, 355, 556, 559, 
3 61/08 . 


ices eee een ee ee 


u. KUURAPT UR-NADU 187/29-30; Cp. 52/56~57. 
579 Kunrattur + Munrattur, Sriperumbudur Tk., Cg.Dt. 178,182,187,188,190,192,193, 


195,197, 201, 206, 207, 209, 217, 
221, 228/29-30; 275/55-56. 


(1) 582 Venkulappakkan 206/29-30. 
583 Tirunagésvaram Gps. 51,52/56-57. 
we SanarrOu-wADUKA BI/IV/pp.1-223 514,516/13; 
: 50/32-33. 
597 Taxburam fambaram, Saidapet wk., Cg.Dt. 50/32-33. 
590 tirunirmalai Thiruneermalai, Saidapet sk., Cg.Dt.  536,542/12. o 
566 Pambali + Pammal, Saidapet ‘k., Cg.Dt. “BI/IV/pp.i-22. : 
567 Anekkottaputtiru dnakaputhur, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dte BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
569 ialettani BI/IV/pv.1-22. 
570 Varatturu EI/IV/pp.1-22. 
571 Pirunganalluru BI/IV/pp.1-22. 
572 Semmenpaka alias Sembakkam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. BI/IV/pp.1-22. 


Arantanallur + 


A ee EY OT RTA A eR? PA RA oA SNS SE SN SY eS OTST 


573 Kilpaka Rajakilpakkam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. EI/IV/pp.1-22. 

574 Pichchamgéri BI/IV/pp.1-22. 

575 Jammangala Nanmangalam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. EI/IV/pp.1-22. 

576 gittileppaka Chithalapakkam, Saidapet Tk., Cg.Dt. EI/IV/pp.1-22. 

(a) Janniyalat tir-Sirmai 514/13. 

568 Polichchalur (alias) Polichallur, Saidapet tk., Cg.Dt. EI/IV/pp.1-22; 514,516/13. 
Kulachchaltru 

G. QIRUTTAKI-STRMAT (?) 525/19. = 

598 Heykavanur + 525/19. C 

IX. DAWAL( DANAR) KOT Ab SII/XVII/751,754; 272/15; 160, 


ed 
se 


163,172/16; 373,581/19; 107/ 
23; 341/54-55. 


A. DAUAL( DAMAR) NADU 272/15; 163/16. 
133 di rupputiuLi Thiruppakizhi, Kanchipuram ik., 18/1899; 163,172,173,174,175, 
Cg. Dt. 191,193, 200, 203, 210, 211, 213, 
214, 215, 216, 217/16. 
() 734 Vanavantangal + 216/16. 


0)735 Tugavalur 214/16. 


a jeep enotetnsiinee Pan Seti SPE PE rer the ets SPR Re A NY SAA psncsngo SSE SS | 


OyT35A 
736 


T37 
738 
(2) 139 
1)'740 
1leklLL 
1-110 
1-108 
TAT 
460 


4 = - 
Srigirinatha~chandragiri 
Ottipakkam + 


Karaikkottu-Brahmadésam 
Damal, Damaral 
Pangaltrché ri 

Venpakkam + 
Perambakkam 

Vadavur + 

Visharu 

Uttirasdlai + 


Vadamanappakkam 


3. KALATSUR-NADU 
Kalattur glias Kulagékhar- 


147 


GC. VADAKARAI-~NAD 


unalltr (Kalattur, 
Arkonam Tk., NADt.) 


+ 


ilelothiwakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., 
Cg. Dt. 


Brahmmadesam, Cheyyar Jk., HNADt. 
Damal, Kanchipuram Tk., Cge.Dt. 


Perumbakkam, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Vadiyur, anchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Vishar, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Vadamanappakkam, Cheyyar tk., NaDt. 


D. SOLINGAPURA (SOLMUDRA-SI2GAPURA)PP ARRU 


172,173/16. 


211, 213/16; 107/23; 
23/34-35. 


272/15. 

139/1896; 95,114/23. 
114/23. 

114/23. 

277/12. 

161/23. 

112/23. 

581/19. 

162/65~66. 


160/16. 
160,161,16. 
SII/XVII/751,754. 


373/19; 315,341/54-55. 


aa ee 


bt 


ae eee near menevees-nepenemnaantvntamtaeaslirthsemah Re GS eA ere Et A rR yr i nest ot 
ry 


143 Tirupparumbur*# 315/54-55. 

744 Kalappalanpattu+ 373/19. 

745 Tarkdlappattut 373/19. 

746 Sanrittargal+ 373/19. 

(a) Maindira(pa) di (Hahéndravadi )nadu 341/54-55. 

Q) 741 Avukkai 341/54~55. 
742 Nagav édut+ Nagavedu, Arkonam Tk., NADt. 341/54-55. 

UW) 445 Pulivallam Pulivalam, Valajapek fk., NADt. 26, 27/33-34. 


X. KALIYUR(KILIYUR) KOV Tan 


named after Kaliyur(963) Cheyyar @k., 662/19; 376/21; 133,350,359/ 


NADt. 233 195/43-44; 344/54-55. 
A. PAGUR(PAT TUR) NADU eral Pavur(955A) Cheyyar Uk., 1355,350,359/23; 344/54-55. 
HALE (? 
954 Sirunttirt Sirunallur, Cheyyar Tk., WADt. 344/54-55. 
955 Sirrinaipakkam 133/23. 


956 Ittigaippattu 358/23. 


oo 


Sa coer ee Se aire ey SN ee Reeetor a” ety Sener cdl REP IG evs Me eter ere ee ree eee eet, 


957 Elayirachchéri Ezhacheri, Cheyyar ‘ke, NADt. 350, 359/23. 
958 Tiruppulittangal 350, 359/23. 
(2) 959 Muttaippuram 350/23. 
447 Puliyarambakkam Puliyarambakkam, Cheyyar Ik., NADt. 200/68~69. 
436 Tiruvattur Thiruvathipuram, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 92,96,97,99/1900. 
429 Karanai Karanai, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 293/1895. 
952 Ukkal alias Virkrama- Ukkal, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 133, 350, 358, 359, 389, 390/23. 


bharana-—chaturvedi- 
Mavigalan > 


953 AraSanipalai AvaSanipalai, Cheyyur Tk., NADt. 389, 390/23. rn 
C: 

B._BRAH ADES APP ARRU“* 241/06; 662/19. 

(a) Virpédu-nadu named after Vippedu (9614) 662/19; 48,49/21. 


Kanchipuram ik., Cg.Dt. 


961 Sevvanmédu, Sevallmédu Sevilimedu, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt. 42,45,46,47,48/1900; 43, 
alias Nakarfgvara- 49/21. 
chaturvédimangalam, P 


Obachchiammansamudram 6 


1-120 aAyyangarkulam Ayyangarkulam, Kanchipuram ik., 95/23. 
Cg. Dte 


(?) 


1-128 


1-129 
1-150 
962 


Ti rukimranganinuttan 


wavandur 
Pallapuram + 


Uttamacolanallur alias 
Ko] ppakkam¥® 


(vb) Kalumala-nadu 


960 


Ti ruppanangadu 


/ 
Silanattumangam 


862 


Puttalaippattu 


(a) Iruvarapparm 


861 
1-44 


-ilavpalli 


Kalvakuttai, Kalavay, 
Kalavaykottai 


Kuranganilmuttam, Cheyyar i'k., 
NaDt. 


kiamandur, Cheyyar ke, Nabt. 
Kolivakkan, Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Lt. 


Thiruppanangadu, Cheyyar Tk., NADt. 
XI. PIRUVENKAT AKO TT All 


Kalavagunta, Chittoor Tk., Cg.Dt. 


294/12. 


294/12. 

294/123; 305/54-55. 

662/19. 

241/06. 

236-242, 246-254/06. 

TT DES/I/1, 2,8,9,12,15,19, ! 
21, 23, 24,25, 35, 36, 38,1356, 204A, 
216; II /142;ILI/167£217; v/ 

19, 167; SII/XVII/267, 2694 


TY DES/I/35. 


TT DES/III/167; 70/58-59. 
?DES/III/167. 

70/58~59. 

70/58-59. 
355,360, 362, 365,457/39-40. 


eee ere ee ee et eee Es ne a a ie eee es 


B. _TALI-N ADU 
(a) ambattur—sirmai 


Ce VALKUNDA~VALAN ADU 


817 Kottalasthalam, Kottélam 
818 Alipuram + 


(a) Rirukudavur-nadu 


L5+,%,** Tirumalai-Tirupati, Chandragiri <k., 


820 Tirunalai-Tirupati Ot. Dt. 

821 Tiruchchakanur alias Thiruchanoor, Chandragiri Tk., Ct. 
Varadarajapuram +,9 Dt. 

822 Padi + Padi, Chandragiri \k., Ct.Dt. 

823 iiufifiaippundi alias 


ivapddaéékharanal ltr **,t 
(iiallamptindi) | 


TT DES/III/217. 
TT DES/III/217. 


®YDES/1I/199, 201, 202, 217; 
Il/4; IV/16; SII/XVII/267, 269, 


T2DBS/1/199, 201, 202. 
@TD“S/1I/4,55,543 Lit/l. 


“PDeS/I/1,8,9,12,19, 25, 24, 
35,356, 58,40,45,44,82,86, 201, 
202, 204A, 217; II/79, 150; 
ILi/1; V/19, 129,172. ic 


™?2DES/I/100,176, 2173 ¥/38,C-" 
54,172. me 


T2 DHS/I/1,7;8,9,12,19, 23, 24, 
34,35,36,37,40,41,140,187, 
213,215,216; I1I/10, 26,30, 96, 
100,105,110,111,129,157;TIIf 
20, 51,115,172; IV/3%97 . Blas 
V/4,66,99,128,133. 


?2DES/1/197, B 201, 202, 223; 
II/10, 21,235,935; I1I/6; V/63. 


Tf! DES/I/21, 24,38; II/10,40. 


2 eee RS ee oa eae ed ee ge See ee ORE 


Korramangalam + Kotramangalam, Chandragiri ?k., 
Ct. Dt. 


Acyutapettai (suburb 
of Tirupati) 


epi ate Go (suburb Kothapalem, Chandragiri Tk., Ct. Dt. 
of Sirupati 


Mananuru + (near Tirupati) 
Kadalur + 
Avilali + Avilala, Chancbrasiri Tk, CE. DE. 


/ 
Sirupadi § (near Avilali) 
Mavandur tiamandur, Chandragiri 'k., Ct.Dt. 


Adittapalli + 


Satrapadi ao? 
furaiyir+?? 227 


Ilamandiy am—«urai- Elamandyam, Chandragiri 2k., Ct.Dt. 
kkal +, ** 


TIDES/1/202; IL/16,21,26,103. 
£2 DES/V/133. 
TODES/V/101. 


?T DES/II/30. 

TT DES/III/1; V/140. 
TTDES/1/81,176,194, 201, 202, 
223,224; IL/17,19,40,46,47, 
97,145; IV/26,189. 
@!DNS/II/17,46, 93,157; Iv/13. 
2PLsS/1I1I/25. 


TPDUS/I/201, 202; I1I/25, 
86,141. 


oc 
fos 
Ge. 
0.3 


“YPpsS/ILI/159. 
PvpHS/III/159; 191 of 1916. 


Ti Das/I/201, 202; I1/18,36, 
62,147; IL1/104,156, 213, 


Se Ra tees arth eee Gere ener ee Seeeee MA eA eea near iy ‘n eeO ne ieee ener em 
3 ee ~ = 26 

856 Kadaikkuttanpadi+ 

(near Llamandiy am-Icuraikkal) 
(2) 837 Mlambakkam + 

838 Kapilatirtham (n. of 
Tirupati) 

839 Nalidhiramanyvalam 
(Kadirimangalam, Chandragiri 
Tk., Ct.Dt. 

840 Kudavir + 

841 iumrapakkam + 7 
(near Tiruvehkatanallir) 

842 Tiruvenkatanallur + 

843 Nariyanur (near Tiruvenkatanallur) 

844 Parattiputtur 7 
(near Tiruvehkatannlluw ) 

845 Panakkam + (near 
Tiruvenkatanallur) 

846 Maniyakkonpaytu $,+ 
(near Panakkam) 

847 Tallapakkam + 25 


teen etry np et ee? rans PAA rte TARO an Set 


Panakam, Chandragiri ‘k., Ct.Dt. 


ee aes 
TTDUS/II/36; III/159. 


T? DES/II/18. 
TY DES/III/156. 


T? DES/I/ 201,202; II/9,40,47. 


TTDES/I/81. 
TTDES/I/201; I1/38. 

a | 
"7 DNS/I/201, 202, 204A, 205C3°.: 
II/38, 40,55, 88, 93. © : 
TPDES/II/38. 


T2DES/II/38, 88;III/27; 
IvV/123. 


TEDES/I/201, 202; II/27,40,88; 
LII/31. 


'. DHS/II/27; III/105. 


“i DES/III/159; 496/19. 


uE 


867 


717 


EE ERE RE GT RE ERROR ES: 
: ec Bo. 2 BOpne : 
Tiramaneri +°~(Timmaneri) 
Paratturt?? 
Durgasamudram+ Durgasamudram, Chandragiri Tk., 


Ct. Dt. 


Narsingapuram, Chandragiri Tk., 
Ct. Dt. 


Narasingarayapuram + 


Piratti-kulattur + 
Piradam +°° 
Puduppattu Koneti Kalvay+ 


Mandalakkottai 
Ramabhattar agraharam $ 
(suburb of Tirupati) 


Vadirajapuram (suburb of 
Tirupati 


Vikramadityamangala +, ** 


Fm 
Srinivasapuram alias 


Srinivasaudasipuram, Chandragiri 
Siddhakutte: 4 ) 


Tk., Ct.Dt. (? 
Chandragiri Tk., Ct.Dt. 


tlallavaram + Mallavaran, 


Seieaakre Roar ee een CRRA aac eee 


TUDES/III/104; V/67. 
TTDES/II1I/159. 

TT! DES/I/205D; II/79; V/175. 
TIDES/II/130,133; III/4,11, 27, 
118,119; 601/19. 
T?DES/III/73,74,75. 
TTDES/III/159. 
?TDES/V/19. 
TTDES/I/40. 

T? DES/V/133. 


a 
Va 
_ 

~ a 


T TDES/IV/94. 


T? DES/I/192, 201,202; I1/18, 
57,653,134; ILI/207. 


201,202,217, 


T:DES/I/199, 
III/11, 27, 28; 


II/111; 
TT DES/V/153. 


a ea ITE NOTE a ce CERES Seana 
781 Tiruvehkatapuram . enkatapurem, Chandragiri Tk., t' DES/V/99. 
«Die 
1-67 ALagam Matavalam, Puttur tk., 0Ot.Dt.* 137,139/43-44. 
1-36 Alamolumangapuran, Alimelumangapuram, Puttur ik., i DES/IV/144; 247, 248/04. 
Alamélumangapuran Gt .Dts 
1-68  aAragamkuppam + 139/43-44. 
1-38 Yadamari Yadamari, Chittoor ~k., Ct.Dt. 65,66, 68, 69, 70/58-59. 
1-69 ummaditangal + 1359/43-44. 
1-40 ‘eniyapalli Thenepalle, Chittoor Tk., Ct.Dt. 63,64/07. 
1-41 Tiruveiganallir 430/28-29. - 
1-42 Vélukuru Velkuru, Chittoor Tk., Ct. Dt. 430/ 28-29. = 
1-43 Timmareddinalli ppemereddi pelts Chittoor fk., 62/07. 
147 Puthalapattu Putalapattu, Chittoor Tk., Ct Dt. 53,54,55/07. 
(i) Gantike ttai-Sirmai : QipES/V/129. 
848 Timmasamudram + Gimmasamudram, Chittoor Tk., Ct.Dt. @:DES/V/129. 


(ii) Navrayanapura-sirmai m2 DES/IV/29; ¥/129. 


803 


Payindipalle +, ** Paidipalle, Chandragiri “k., Ct.Ut. 


(iii) Asuvamukkilai-Nadu 


819 


Padrivedu ** 


(b) Marjavadi-nadu 


811 


812 


(7) 813 
(7?) 814 
815 


Chandragiri Chandragiri, Chandragiri Tk., Ct.Dt. 


Krisnnapuram, Krishna- 
rayapuram (suburb of 
Chandragiri) 
Panampattu 

Tirunallur 


Gopvidévinalaiyam 
(suburb of Chandragiri) 


<1. KUNRAVARDUANA KODTAN?e 


q 


et ernest 


@PDES/1I/86, 202,224; LI/47; 
Iv/29. 


2 DES/I/44. 
TTDES/I/44. 
SII/I%/429; 318/22. 


SII/IV/429; XVII/267, 269, 271 
TTDES/1I/197,217; II/2,113; 
III/105; IV/16, 61, 84,86,87, 
167; V/333 243,244,245, 246/ 
04; 178/22; 102/23; 489/26; 
403/28-29; 3/61-62. 


TTDes/ILI/80,92,95,104; Iv/ 
88,1353162,167,177,178,1384/ 
22; 159/24. a 


SII/XVII/271. ro 
SII/XVII/271. 
TTDES/¥/133. 


QT DES/III/7,103,155; V/129; 
SII/VIII/377; XV1II/677, 679, 
680,690,695,699,700; 443/05; 
Cps. 10,11/05-06; 27,381, 

389,390/11; 193/29-350; 167/ 


43-44. 


S09 
(7) 808 


6?) 807 


ane em ana (ena et te TH EE PAIN Renta GARAPes ne Suet 


Tenguru + 

Vallagulam + 

Venkatadripura (founded near 
Védaranyam on bank of Vedanadi 
river )29 


Vedaranyam 


789 


790 
791 
792 
95 
795 
797 


Arigandapuram, Nagaladevi- Nagalpuran, Satyavedu Tk., Ct. Dt. 
ammanpuram alias Hariganda- 

pura, Harivasapuram 

Venkalattur, Venkulattur+ Vengalathur, Satyavedu Tk., Ct.Dt. 
Amanpakkam + 
Kottalattur + Kolattur, Tiruttani Tk., Ct. Dt. (7?) 
KOttaikadu + 

Kitppakkam + 


Kava(n) dakandallur 
(near Venikalattair)(?) 


Cp. 11/05-06. 
Gp. 11/05-06. 
Cp. 10/05-06, 


Cpe 10/05-06. 


T!DSS/II/142; III/103,155; 
W/141s SII/677, 680, 681, 690, 
695,699,700. 
TTDES/III/103,111,112,136,155; 
SII/XVII/677, 679, 680, 681, 683; 
619,626,628, 628A, 629/04 3 Cp.12. 
SII/XVII/681,699. oF 
SII/XVII/681. 7 
SII/XVII/681. 

SII /XVII/683. 
SII/XVII/683. 


SII/xVII/699. 


(7) 7T0 


(857 


798 Ramagiri 


199 Tirukkarikarai 


800 Ninrai, Tiruninrayur 
(near Ramagiri ?) 


801 Palvelur (near 
Ramagiri ?) 


801A Payarrur 

802 Vidugramam 
802A Vélur + 
Naduvumalai 
1-59 Vellagaram 

(a) inrai-nadu Sirmai 


788 Palamangalam + 


Mudiyar +2? 


(b) Perunagari~sirmai 


ie iain. i Re a ee ae RCE 


Ramagiri, Satyavedu Tk.,Cg. Dt. 


Veligaran, Tiruttani ik.,Cg.Dt. 


Palamangaladakshina, Puttur “k., 
C 


Mudiyur, vatyavedu Tk., Ct.Dt.(?) 


SII/xVII/690,695,699,700; 
661/04. 


SII/xViI/699. 


SII/XVII/690; TYDES/I/212; 
II/5. 


SIL/xVII/690. 


SII/ AVII/690. 

“7 DES/V/141, 167. 
SII/XVII/264(D),700. 
SII/XVII/700. 
154/43-44. 
T?DES/V/51. 
TTDES/V/51. 


{2 DES/III/70,71, 72,103,159. 
TT DES/V/98,99,122,153. 


776 
C)TT9 
780 
787 


7182 
783 
784 
785 
786 


Ambattur + 
Tuppi Agraharam $ 
HMadippakkam + 


Tirunagari + (near 
Vidugraman ) 


Nediyam + 
Pallipattu + 
Gundippundi + 
Punniyam + 


Ani jur-adaippu 


(c) Poliyu ronadu 


(d) Nardyanapuraparru 


2-36 


2-37 


Dévarayapuram alias 
Krishnarayapuram +, ** 


4 - 
Sattukkudimarudur 


(i) Pani-ai-nadu 


Nagari, Pullur Tk., Ct.ot. 


Nediyam, Siruttani tk., Ct.Dt. 


Pallipet, irutteni “k., Ct.Dt. 


{7 DES/V/153. 
=? DES /V/153. 
TTDES/V/98. 


TLDES/III/125; V/141; 27, 
29/46-47. 


1 DES/V/99. 
Tibss/V/122. 
TTDss/V/122. 
TTDES/V/99. 
T2DES/V/122. 
SII/XVII/680. 


TIDES/II/12,31; III/7; SII/ 
XVII/6773 27,389/11; 193/29-30. 


SII/XVII/677. 


“TDES/II/12. 


TPDES/II/31; III/7; V/129; 
SII/xXVII/680; 443/05. 


i a 


767 Tiruttani firutiani, iiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 
768  Munnaikuli alias Immadi 

Devarayapurem ** 
769 Murukkampattu Agaram + Murukambattu, Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 
480 Viragandanallir agraharam 9° | Veeraxunnalur, firuttani ‘%k., 


Cg.Dt. 
Jagadvachchéri-sirmai 
116 Velanjineru gramam + 


named after Velur (771) Arkonan 


(e) Velur-nadu 
Tk., NADt. 


172 Valarpuram, Arkonam Tk., NADt. 


(f) Illatturnadu 


Valaikulan 


named after Illuppur (773) 
Tiruttani ik., Cg.Dt. 


774 Arkadu Arcot, Tiruttani tk., Cg.Dt. 
O)VTT5 Nerukudi 
O)674 Kofigandmpuliytr + 

675 Vijayapuram + Vijyapuram, Satyavedu Tk., Ct.Dt. 


(g) s8ngalur-nadu 


440,443, 451/05. 
T.)DES/III/7. 


TTDES/V/161. 


TT DES/V¥/129. 
TT DES/V/129. 
21 /AL. 


27, 28,29/11. 
193/29-30; SII/XVII/680. 


193/29-30. 

193/ 29-30. 

172/24. 

172/24. 

SII/XVII/680; 389,390/11. 


ep PA Ne SRI TARD RERNN 


a at oe 


766 Sattirapadi ** 


667 Nandimangalam 


3B. TIRUVATLIYUR-NADU 


804 Warayanapuram 
805 wiruvattiyur 


CG. NEYI-NADU 


Sattaravada, Puttur Tk., Cg.Dt. 
Nandimangalam, Puttur Tk., Cg. Dt. 


Narayanavanam, Puttur Tk., Ot.Dt. 


806 Paganravedu, Pandaravadai~ Pandravedu, Ziruttani wk., ug.vt. 
graman alias a8 ViraNarasinha 


chaturvédimangalam 
1-61  Poddatturupéta 


1-65 Konasamudram 
D. NIGHCHTYUR NADU 


880 siruvaraixittuppalli 


$, +, 350 


Proddaturpet, Tiruttana Tk., Cg.Dt. 


Konasamudram, Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 


suratapalle, Satyavedu Tk., Ct.Dt. 


XTIT SEiBUR~KOT? ~ SOT? All 


588, 389, 390,391/11. 
486/26. 


SII/VIII/377; 381/11. 
SII/VIII/377; IMP/I/NA- 
General/#; 373,377, 381/11. 
614/19. 

167/43~-44. 

167/43-44; Ti bdsS/III/142. 
378/ 28-29. 


378, 379/28-29, 


364,372/08; 98,99/32~333 
480/37-38. 


Ses ea ee ee ee ee ee 


749 Paraméswaramahgalam 
alias Nigenlicola- 
chaturvédimangalam $ 


Ae PADTINA NADU 
748 Palampattinam 


202 Vayalur alias Jamanatha- 
nallur 32  (Vayalur, Tiruvallur Tk., Cg.it.) 


_ 


Be HUDANDUR XK 


wu 
(a) firukkalakunrapparru 

XIV. DLRUKKATIKAI-XOTP AH 
A. DIRUGGATIKAL-NADU 


765 Valakkunipwundi 
467 §olingapuram 
1-60 Vediyangadu + 


XV. NBLLUR-WADU 


Valakampadi, Tiruttani Tk., 
Sholingur, Valajahpet Tk., NADt. 
Vediangadu, Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt. 


ete eee 


262, 263, 269/12; 659/19. 


364,372/08; 480/37-38. 


372/08; 480/37-38. 
364, 365/08; 120/32-33. 


99/352-33. 
99/ 32-33. 


125,126/43-44. 


125,126/43-44, 


125,126/43~44,. 
131/43-44. 


NDI/I/G/42. 


906 Nellur alias ? 
Vikramaginganallir 


907 Kistrapatnam 

9074 Rajavibhatapattinam 
916 Vinduru 

908 Abhuri $ 


909 Kodavalur (Koda Valuru, 
Nellore Tk.,Mlvt.) 


911 Gundavolu 

912 Griddaltru 

913 Datsura 

914 Nidamgant i-mavaram 


915 Yépuru 


/~- 
Ae SARTYAPALLI-SIUUA 


896 Virannakanupuru 


Nellore, Nellore Tk., HlDt. 


Krishnapatnam, Nellore Tk., N1Dt. 


Vinduru, Gudur Tk,, N1Dt. 


Gundavolu, Rapur “k., N1bt. 
Griddaluru, Kapur Tk., W1lit. 
Dachuru, Kapur Tk., ilut. 
Jidigallu, Venkatagiri “k., ilbt. 
Yepuru, Rapur “k., W1Dt. 


named after Survepalle (8964), 
Nellore Tk., N1Dt. (7) 


Kanupuru (Viranna) Nellore Tk., 
H1Dt. 


EDI/I/N/76; 80/53-54. 


HDI/I/G/40,42,46. 
NDI/I/3/42. 
NDI/G/111. 
Inp/II/H1/571-A. 
NDI/I/u/ 28. 


HUDI/III/ 3/27. 
WDI/III/2R/ 24. 
UDI/III/2/19. 
82/53-54. 

WDI/III/R/78. 


NDI/1/G/82, 114. 


NDI/I/G/113,114. 


a APNEA COPE COE SC A SA EE A SRL rN GD es Fe a PE =D Rs 


(?) 897 

£1)}898 
899 
900 
G7 


“xondapalli 

Poravaram + 

Yadimalu + 

Muttukuru + (Huttukuru, Gundur Tk., N1Dt.) 

Vellanti $ Vellanti, Neliore Tk., N1Dt. 


XVI. QLHER NADU-S, BFC. 


A. ARRUR(ATROR) NADU? 


668 


666 
669 


(2) 670 
O)671 
672 


Fm 
Kalahasti alias 15 Srikalahasti, Srikalahasti fk., 
sumuudiedlapuran Ct. Lt. 
Urai kkadu 
Tondamanarrur + fThondamanadu, Srikalahasti ik., 
Ct. Dt. 


Kadanganeri + 
Irmgol-putt eri 


Kallaladi (vrob. suburb 
of Srikaldhasti, Srikalahasti @k., Ct.Dt.) 


NDI/1I/G/114; 351/12. 
ND/1/G/113. 
NDI/I/c/114. 
NDI/1/G/82. 
NDI/I/N/122. 


SET ooks 152,177/24; 486/ 
20. 


SII/IX/5014550; 302/04; 15245 
177 , 179/242 


486/26. 
152,180/24. 


156/24. 
169/24, 
167/24. 


“a 
ee 


) 673 
676 
677 
678 
679 

1) 680 
425 
426 
427 


Kannali, Kannili + 
Gattipundi + 
Mélaichchur + 
Chittattur + 
Talaiyarivettu + 
Siyaouram ¥* 
Silaiyur 
Kandadu 


Madaivilagam 


Be PADI(PADA) NADU 


(a) Padainddu-Sirmai 2,7" 


875 
872 
871 


Anamédu 
Kapalar 9,$ 


Panaluru 


Gottipudi, Srikalahasti Tk.,Ct.Dt. 
welachur, Srikalahasti ik., Ct.Dt. 
Chittathur, orikalahasti Tk., Ct.Dt. 


falarivet, Srikalahasti Tk., Ct.Dt. 


Chellur, Srikalahasti Tk., Ct.Dt. 
Kandadu, Srikalahasti Dkss Ct. Dt. 


Annamedu, Sullurpet Tk., N1Dt. 
Kapalur, Gudur Tike» NIDt. 


rennet g eatin i At A RN Meneses eer re EU rss Sr NE A 


164,171/24. 
178/22. 
178/22. 
160/22. 
183/24. 
155/24. 
419/25. 
419/25. 
419/25. 


~ -i ae 


si ae 


NDI/I/Cp. 3; 182/22. 


NDI/I/Cp.153 G/108; T2DES/II/ 
34; ILI/165; IV/103; 374/12; 
167,170/24. 

NDI/I/Cp. 15. 

UDI/I/Cp. 15. 


uUI/I/Cp. 15. 


ee eee ee MeN Pete 


&70 Chiluru 

869 Gunupadu 

910 Kota 9 

918 Sérruppattu 

919 Kuntamana + 

920 Kondanapurem 
921A Pasuvasam+ 

9218 Valalmankondan + 
920A Chirumanambundi + 
921 Vakada 

922 elattru + 

(>) Porur-sima 

925 wanda g 


924 Lingampad alias Pratapa- 
dévarayavuranm Y 


(c) pudalich-chirmai 


868 Sanganapalli + 


Gunupad, Gudur wk., Nlut. 


Kota, Gudur ik., Nlwt. 


Kondamapuram, Gudur ik., N1Dt. 


Vakadu, Gudur fk., N1Dt. 
Nelaturu, Gudur Tk., K1Dt. 


Tada, Sullurpet “k., N1Dt.(?) 
Lingampadu, Sullurpet Tk., Niluwt.(?) 


KDI/I/op.15. 
NDI/I/cp.15. 
NUI/1/G/48. 
374, 386/12. 
170/24. 
170/24. 

OT DES/III/165. 
T?DES/II/34. 
NDI/I/G/108. 
iWDI/I/c/108. 
NDI/I/G/108, 
UDI/I/Cp.3. 
NOI/I/Cp.36 
NDI/I/Co.3. 


182/22. 
182/22. 


ae 


Fb 


Oe AS 


iL So ee ee Gees 


C. MADAINALLUA-NADU UDI/I/P/11. 

(a) Hadainallir—sirmai PTDES/V/99; NDI/III/P/11. 
888 Tumuru + Thummuru, Sullarpet Tk., N1Dt. NDI/I/P/l.. 

889 Nitti + NvI/I/P/1l. 

890 Sattambaiyur + NDI/I/P/11. 

891 Vedumapakkam + T. DES/V/99. 

D. KAWALAI-N ADU NDI/III/P/1il. 

892 Tonpakkam + NDI/III/P/1il. £4 
893 Chennali NDI/III/P/11. a3) 
BE. PONAGAI-NADU NDI/III/P/l. 

894 Puliyur + NDI/III/P/l. 

Fe. DAGALANIPA,IPURAM-~STHALAM NDI/III/P/11. 


895 Karumbedu + NDI/III/P/11. 
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G. KULAIPPULLUR-NADU 


H. VELANADU VISHAYA 


2-58  Kolliparu alias 
Sadasivamaharayapura §$ 


I. KANRIGAI-NADU 


2-39 ‘@irukallinam glias 7 
Kshatriyasikhaémaninallir 


Je BALS NADU 


C3 2—_40 —— Peeliri kuppom 


2-41 Pudakkudi + 
KX. PERUMPUNDI-NADU 
2-42 Palaichchur 


L. KONDAVASI-ST RAI 


SII/XVII/761. 
Cpe 4/26-27. 


Coe 4/26-27. 


486,489/26, 


486,489/26. 


24/38-39. 


24 /38-39. 
24/38-39. 


SII/IV/647. 


SII/IV/647. 


168/24. 


2-43 


Hollumballi + 


Me KALIMAKHCHI~SIRIAT 


2-44 Kasaran 


2-45 


vluchchavalai + 


ie QHANDRAGIRI RAJYAN-GEUMRAL 


2-47 
2-48 
2-49 
2=50 
(}) 2=51 


2-52 
2-53 
1-66 


1-64 


Singeri 
Puduppakkam + 

Veoperi + 

Veshurupadi (Vyasarpadi)+ 


Narayappadi (prob. in 
Punganur @k., Ct.Dt.) 


Tilaikkaranai $ 
Tiruvidu + 

Erimbi (Erimbi, 
Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt.) 


Chanurumallavaram 
(Chanurumallavamam alias 
Pedda—Senigulam, “iruttani Des, OSst.) 


168/24, 


159,163/24. 
159/24. 
163/24. 


IMp/1/Cg./5. 
239/03; 356/11. 
239/03. 

239/03. 
511712. 


511/13. 
Cp e 2/07-08,. 
140/43-44, 


130/43-44. 


ie eh ee 


372 


Chellattiru (Chellatiuru, 127/43-44. 
Tiruttani Tk., Cg.Dt.) 


Podattur alias Jaladanka 146-148/43-44. 


(chaladamka) Dévarayapuram $ 
(Poddatturu, Tiruttani 2k., Cg.Dt.) 


VILLAG™S WHICH AY BB IN JAYANKONDACOLAMANDALAM — 


Mambakkam Mambakkam, Tiruppattur Tk., NADt. IMP /1/KA/373.~ 
Péttai + 130/56-57. 
HMahanallur + 150/56-57. 
Hadavalanm (iHadavalam, 129,130/56-57. ON 
Tiruppattur Tk., NADt) os 
Kadavarayanpat tu 600/19. = 
Kavanippakkam (Kavanippakkan, 409/23. 
Kanchipuram Tk., Cg.Dt.) 

urugurti Brikuthi, Gudayattam 2x., MADt. 175/21. 

Irumbai (Irumbai, 193/02. 


Villupuram “%k., SADt.) 


Kadaliir (Xadallur, 276/15. 
Villupuram fk., SADt.) 


382 
(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


0) 1-3 


1 2 3 Ee 


Attippiravadai alias 
Narnassgivayanallir + 


Anmaiyur Ambur, Vaniyambadai Tk,, NAD?.* 


Krishnapuram (Krishnapuran, 
Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 


Melaikkunram 
KOliyanallur-Sirmai 


Karaikkattunparru (not included 
in K6liyanallirsirmai 
Sengattupparru (not included in 
s6liyanallursirmai ) 


Tiruvakkarai (Tiruvakkarai, 
Villupuram @k., SADt.) 


276/15. 


4/1896. 
226/34~35. 


SII/XVII/220. 
SII/XVII/ 220. 


SII/XVII/220. 


SII/XVII/220. 


owe 


’ 2 
poe aes 


1. 


260 


ie 


De 


Te 


Notes 


Also mentioned as being in Vayaltir-nadu ae 
and as being a brahmadéya in iiullinadu (373/16). 


Also said to be in Vanagoppadi-nadu on the 
north bank of Penmnai (327/17). 


All inscriptional references to this parru 
apart from 93 of 19354—35 which is undatéd are 
from pre-Vijayanagara times. ‘While two ins- 
criptions, one each from the Sixteenth regnal 
year of Kenerimelkonda-Jatavarman Tribhuvanacha- 
kravartin Simdara Pandyadéva (69 of 1908) and 
from the twenty-seventh year of Kulittungacola 
(73 of 1908) refer to it as being in Verikunra- 
kOttam, an inscription from the fifth year of 
Maravarman Vikramapandya (134 of 1956-57)refers 
to Vidar-parru as being in Palgunra-kkottan. 


An inscription dated 14th December 1516 refers 
to a gift made to the Minakshi temple at Madurai 
by a resident of Uttaramériir alias Rajéndracola 


chaturvédimangalam an independent (?-RAP) agrahara 
in Kaliytir-kottam. ARE, 195 of 1943-44. 


An inscription from Tiruppulivanam dated 
16.4.1456 A.D. (Ananda yr. of the reign of 
Dévaraya II) refers to the gift of this village 
to the temple at Tiruppulivanam by the asserbly 
of Uttaramerur alias Rajéndracdla~chaturvedimah— 
galam in the Vibhava year. 


The residents of this village and Attiparru 
arrived at a settlement regarding the supply of 
water at Perunagar (Kanchipuram Tk., Chingleput 
Dt.) according to an inscription - 357 of 1923. 
In the Annual Report on Epigraphy, this village 
is mentioned as a hamlet of Uttiram6rur. 


298/12 mentions Atti in Attiparru adjoining 
RAjagambiranmalai of Marudara$ar Padavidu in 
Palagunra-kot tam which on locational growds 
is difficult to believe. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


This village was transferred from V. davasi~ 
irmai to Virabhadrarayar-Sirmai in Saka 1440, 
ARs, 446 of 1920. 


An inscription from the 9th regnal year of (SA) 
ya(na)—-Udaiyar (240 of 1912) refers to the Chief 
?=RAP) of Paduvur living at Tiruvorriyi: 
(Saidapet Tk., Cg. Dt.) for a long time and pro- 
tecting the people but who was neglecting these 
har at the time of the making of this inscrip- 
tion. 


This village which was granted to the Varadara- 
jadéva temple at Kaficipuram in 8. 1438 by 
Krishna-dévaraya (236 of 1955-56) has been 
mentioned as a taniyur in Vadakarai-nadu 
in Damar-kdtt¢am in Jayankondacdlamanda 
(SIL/XVII/751; 754) and as being located in 
PaduvitirKottam in Jayatkondacélamandalam 
(SII/XVII/758). «As Damar-kOttam iS°far away 
from this village the latter cation is likely 
to be more accurate. 


The only mention we have of Afijur-nadu is that 
land in the 17 villages of Af jur-nddu were 
gifted to the temple at Nagalapuram (Tiruvallur 
Tk., Cg. Dt.) dated 16.9.1520 A.D. (SII/XVII 
680). It has been included here because the 
editor of South Indian Inscription; Hultzach, 
Says that ja-nadu and Andi-nadu were other 
forms of Anda-nadu (SII/I/pp. 80, 131). See 
also Indian Anti » Yol. ATII, p. 132, 

Verse 54. 


Am inscription dated 8. 1460 records that 
Pottu-Nayaka, an agent (Karyakarta) of Kalana 
Nayakanayyan gave for the merit of the latter 
the fish~lease money of the tank ay enalur 
to be spent on the tank itself. éHalur was 
being governed by Kempadévar Annagal, one of 
the subordinates of Acyutaradya but it was 
leased out to Velir kalema (Naya)kkar Ayyan 
(194 of 1921). 


According to Cpe 12 of 1952-53, the villages 

of Turifijikuppam, Malayanvadu and Attambadi 

in Mulakudanadu in Padavevidu-maharajya in 

the southern pidaghu of Rajagambhiradurga 

were clubbed together to form a single agrehara 
called Vijayabhtpati-rayapura after the donor 
and one half of it is granted to temples and 
the other half to several bhatta-s in §. 1354. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


ear See 
ok he 


/ 
According to Cp. 16 of 1938-39, in 8. 1383 
Tenpédu, Amanambakkam and Pachchtrpakkam in 
Kalatttirkojjam in Padaividuradjyam were formed 
into an agrahara called Hallikar junaradyapuram 
and divided into shares and granted to several 
learned braéhgmana-s. These villages were 
however removed from the furtherest boundary 
attributable to Kalatturkottam and this may be 
attributed to a mistake on the part of the 
composer of the prasgasthi, 


Due to the profusion of inscriptions in, and 
the well~lknown importance of, places like 
Kaficipuram, Tirupati, Kalahasti, ete. only 

a few of the inscriptions mentioning these 
places have been cited. 


Kaficipuram has been cited as having been in 
Chandragiri rajyam (389/11; 270/21; 77/23; 152/ 
29-30; SII/xV Ti/736), in Urrukkat tu-kots 

in Chandragirirdjiyam (449/19), in Orrakiattu 
Kéttan in Jayahkondacol dalam (1/21), in 
Pondeig ndalam (219/34-35), in Eyil-nagu in 
Eyir-K6ottam (S11/21/568} and in KXovéri-nadu__ 
in Hyir-Kottan (1/34-35). 


Sehgatfu- kitten has also been referred to as 
being in Padaividgu-rajyam in a solitary ins- 
cription, IMp/1I/Cg./856. 


An inscription dated 29.4.1542 A.D. (521 of 
1954-55) records that Mélai Nallarrur and 
Kilai Nallarrtr on ghe north bank of Palaru 
in Magaltmnadu in Sehgattu Kkottam were 
granted to P&rérru-Nayinar, one of the 
tandttar of the Kamakshiamman temple at 

Cipuream for offerings to the goddess for 
the merit of Acyutadévaraya by Ramabhattar. 
As the Palar river does not flow in the area 
from where the other references to Sengattu- 
Kkottam come from, it must be assumed that 
this is mistaken. 


Including Vadagiri Manavir Kottam (454 of 
Raa and Tenkarai lianavilkot¢tam (239 of 
1910). Sete 


20. 


21. 


22. 


256 


246 


25. 


26. 


27. 


An inscription dated 16.9.1520 A.D. records 
bal land in the 60 villages of Ikkattu- 

Ottam was granted to the temple at Nagalapuram 
(iiruvallur 2k., Cg. Dt.) (SII/XVII/680). 


A copper—plate inscription presented to the 


Archaeological Department by ene gnerngkek te 
of Sriperumbiidiir records that in S. 1460 the 
temple at the village of Aranéri alias Haghuna- 
thapuram in Uttukkadu~parru in Kunna-nadu in 
Sengattu-Kottan in Padaividqu-rajyam was given 
to Yamana Yajvan, son of Krishan Yajvan. 

This village has been identified by V. 
Rangacharya and others, as Arni in Ponnéri 
Tk., Cg. Dt. and we have no reason to dispute 
it. However, this village is far remved 
from the siete ory of Sehgattu-Kottam and _ 
moreover Sengattu-Kottam was not in Padaividu 
rajyam. Hence, we have located the village 
in trittu-ko tan. None of the other ins- 
criptions found in this village however 
mention the nadu and parru divisions. 


An inscription dated 16.9.1520 A.D. records 
that land in the 45 villages of Paiytirn-Koéttam 
were granted to the temple at Nagalapuram’* 
(Tiruvallur Tk., Cg. Dt.). 


Meygunra-valanadu in Magadai~mandalam 

b, 1480) 66 of 1906; Meygunra~valanadu 
alias Narippalli-nadu in Magadai-mandalam 
(TS. 1471), 104° of 1906; (S. 1452) 100-oF of 
1906 which also says that it was on the 
South bank of the Pennar river. 


May extend into Damal nadu as it may be named 
after Karaikxottu Brahmadédsan. 


in Puree muneala (translated in TIDES as 
‘outer division of Tirupati'). 


In Ul-mandalam (translated in TIDES as ‘inner 
division of Tirupati'). 


It was gifted in Saka 1483 to the Porerru- 
Perumal temple at Tirupputkuli along with 
another village, the name of which was not 
mentioned in the ARE (191 of 1916). 


28. 
296 


30. 


31. 


32.6 


336 


346 


356 


In Védagiri Désam SII/XVII/679, 680. 


This village was gifted a village in 
Kundravardhana KOttan in §. 1459 Cp. 10/05-6. 


Also said to be in Tirukkudavur-nadu TfDES/ 
TI1/142. : 


In Padavidurajyam TTDES/V/161. ?-RAP. 
4lso said to be in Ponnur-nadu 365/08. 


A solitary inscription dated 8.3.1381 A.D. 
mentions it as being in Pulal-Kottam glias 


Vikramacole-valanadu 486 of 1926." 


An inscription of Saka 1454 says that _ 
Kalattisura Nayaka was governing Padaivittu- 
Sirmai 374 of 1912. 


K.V. Raman identifies Hlumur with modern 
Egmore in Hadras city and in Puliyur Kottan, 
(The Early. History of the Hadras Region, 
National & ress, Hadras, ned., pe 7). 

He contradicts himself later when he says 
that Elumiir (which he still identifies 

with modern Egmore) vas in Pulal—Xottam 
(Ibid., p. 45). nscriptional evidence 
favour the latter interpretation. See 
SII/XVII/680. 


APPENDIX III 
AREAS ADJACENT TO JAYANKONDACCLAMANDALAM 


Location Inscriptional Name Modern name Inscriptional references 
Code 
~~ y 2 5 ee q 


I. PENUGONDA MARJAVADI 40MA = BI/VIII/pp. 74-85; 312, 318, 331, 
es 332, 335/22; 6/55-56. 


(11000 Gundalahalli alias Narasiha- 156/33-34. 
pura in Hoda nadu + 
999 Yenugunalli sthala 312/22. 
Ct. Dt. 
1001 Med@ikuru Hedin Vayalpad Tk., 5,6/55-56. 
ood 
J +°* 
1-8 Penugultru $ Cp. 1/12-13. on 
11002 —s- Velapattipura EL/VIII/pp. 74-85. - 
1-16 Kalavapalle Kalavapalle, Madanepalle 318/22. 
Tke ’ Cte Dy. 
1003 Devulapalli $ per lepestes Vayalpad Tk., EL/VIII/pp. 74-85. 
e Te 
1006 Vempalupalle (Vyapulapalle, 311, 312/22. 


Madanepalle Tk., Ct. Dt.) 


1005 — Balliganacheruvu in Tenugun- 312/22. 
alli Sthala B,yt,3. 


—_—— 


816 


1-15 


Tamballapalle 


4 
Sivapuram + 


A. VIRANARAYANAKKO YGATKKURA NADU 


885 

885A 

1004 
2) 886 


B. VAVIL 


Chinnabisinavaripalle @ 
Sompalle 

Somapalem (Somapalem, Madane- 
palle, Tk., Ct. Dt.) 


Anbil 


LIPATI~CAVADI 


(a) Késuvaripalle-sthala 


997 


998 
1-7 


Kosuvaripalle 


Godugabha + 


Rangasamudram §$ 


Eat eget eset ra tei at pee eC Re en hy RS AEN ee APOIO Mere es ek TOON 


Thamballapalle, Madanepalle 


k., Ct.,; ° 


Sivapuram, Madanepalle Tk., 
Cte Dt. 


Chinnabisinavaripalle, 
Hadanepalle Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Somapalle, tladanepalle Tk., 
Ct. Dt. 


Kosuvaripalle, Madanepalle 
Tk e939 Ct ® Dt e 


Rangasamudram, hadenepalle 
Tke, Ct. Dt. 


313, 319, 320, 321/22. 


315/22; 230/30-31. 


336/22. 
336/22. 
334, 335/22. 
334/22. 


326/22. 


“ee 


311, 331, 332/22. 
332/22. 
331,332, 33/22. 


332/22. 
348/22. 


Tsadum, Madanepalle tk., 


Molakalacheruvu, Madanepalle 
Tk, , Ct a Dt e 


Kammapalle, Madanepalle Tk., 


at 2 
1-16 Chadumu 
Ct. Dt. 
1-11 Virasamudra + 
0) 1-12 Hlandtru 
1-15 Mulakacheruvu 
OY 1-14 Konugonda 
1-17 Kammapalle 
Ct. Dt. 
1-174 Kambalapalle (Kambalapalle, 
Madanepalle Tk., Ct. Dt.) 
0) 1-18 Kasanuru 
1-19 Omada & 
1-20 Kondamarripalli 


(bo) Kandavélu-Sima £ 
996 Vavilipadu 


1-6 Vithalan 


Kondamarri, Hadanepalle Tk., 
Ct. Dt. 


Vayalpad, Vayalpad Tk., 
te Dt. 


Vittalam, Vayalpad ‘Tk., 
Ct. Dis 


364/36~37. 


364/36-37. 
364/36-37. 
339/22. 


339/22. 
297/05 


350/22. 


Coe 9/12-13. 
Cpe 9/12-13. 
SII/xX/789. 
368/36~37. 
368/36~37. 


37 2/356-37. 


Se 


(c)_Vavilipati-Ssima 
882 Muduvadu Muddivedu, Hadanepalle, ‘k., 
, Ct. Dt. 


883 Vempalupalle (Vyapalapulle, 
hamlet of Muddavedu, Hadane- 
palle Tk., Ct. Dt.) 


() 884 Renadudurgam 
1-1 Tarigonda Tarigonda, Vayalpad Tk., 
Cte. Dt. 
1-9 Anekallu ae Madanepalle Tk., 


II. NIGARTLISOLAMANDALAM@ 
A. MULVAY (MULAVAGILA) RAJYA 
(a) Velumalina-nadu 
(>) Huli-ngdu 
(i) Dandehalli-Sthala named after Dandapalle(925) 


Palamner Tk., Ct. Dt. 
926 Kriyasaktipura $ 


31) /22 
511/22, 


311, 312/22. 


311/22. 
446/40—41. 


364/536-3776 


248/09; 324/12. os 


ou 


EL/XIV/pp. 68-83; 251/09: "324/ 
12; 226, 227/31~32. 


228/1951-32. 


EL/XIV/pp. 68-83; 226, 227/ 
31-32. 


EL/XIV/pp. 68-83. 


EL/XIV/pp. 68-83. 


927 
1-21 


1-22 


1-29 
1-30 


1-31 


1-23 


1-24 
1-25 


1-26 
QO) 1-27 
1-28 


1-34 


Arekere 


Hiriyavelagaturu +, | 


Sriparvatu 


Kadiri 


Chammur £ 


Tirumalareddipalle (Tirumala- 
reddipalle, Punganur Tk., 
Ct. Dt.) 


Ramasamudram 


Mugavadi 


Nallur** (Nallurapalle, 
Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt.) 


Kurijili 
Periyasembangur 
Kappalle 


Anarabharana Chaturvédiman- 
gelams alias Illaiyur $ 


Arikela, Punganurt, Tk. 3 Ct. Dt. 


Peddavalagatur, Pungumur i'k., 
Ct. Dt.* 


Gundugallu, Punganur Tke, 
Ct. Dt.* 


Chamaneru, Punganur Tk., 
Ct. Dts (7) 


Ramasamudram, Punganur Tk., 
Ct. Dt. 


Moogavadi, Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Kurijala, Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Kappalle, Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt. 


(Ulapadu, Punganur “k., Ct. Dt.)* 


ee ERE pa ae TEETER 


aa a a a ee 


226/31-32. 


228, 232/31-32. 
159/33-34. 


159/33-34. 


173/33-34. 


SII/IX/426. 
221/31-32. 


156/33-34. 
161/33-34. 


172/33-34. 


Sa 


(c) Byil Naau° 248, 251/093140/23; SII/IV/368 
941A Tiruppérar alias Srimadhava~ ‘Tiruppattur, Tiruppattur Tk, 248, 251, 253/09. 
chaturvédimahgzalan NADt. (7)* 

2-62 Arpakkam | 140/23. 

(d) Perumalai Nadu 251/09. 

(e)_fagadu Nadu 251/09. 

(£) Hukkanur Parru 251/09. 

(g) Paiyur-Parru 251/09. 

(h) Partir-parru 251/09. 

(i) Tenéirmahgalam parru 251/09.~ “4 

(j) Kudivurparru ° 251/09. ri 

(x) Kalingarai-parru 251/09. 

(1) Arpur-parru 251/09. 

(m) Hulavaychchavadi 196/10, 

2~ 63 Varagur (Kadagattur ?) 196/10. 
III._UDAYAGIRI~RAJYAL NDI/I/M/34A;NDI/1/N/10. 

901 Allir (Alluk’, Nellore Tk., NDI/I/N/10; NDI/I/G/113; 


NLDt.) NDI/II/N/2. 


Fe a ee q 
902 Dageadarti (Daggadarti, Nellore NDI/1/N/10. 

Tk., Nl. Dt.) 
903 Vavveru ot/1/fo. 
904 Gangaram NDI/I/N/10. 
905  Jaidanhka NDI/I/N/10. 
A. PANKU-N ADU NDI/I/N/34A. 
(a) Prabhakarapatnam— Sima NDI/I/N/344. 
2-64 Sangam Sangam, Nellore, Nl. Dt. NDI/II/N/104, 105. 
2-68 Kemarapidi (Kemmarapudi, NDI/I/N/34A- 

Nellore, Tk., Nl. Lt.) 
(od) Udayagiri-Sima NDI/II/E/112. = 
2-65 Puvviru sthalam NDI/II/N/112. 
2~66 Vangallu (Vangallu, Nellore NDI/II/N/112. 

Tk,, N1.Dt.) 
2-67 Yokambram Vavéluru NDI/II/N/112. 

IV. PERUMBAN APP ADI‘ @EDES/I/19, 36,413 541,556/ 


A. TYAGABHARANA VALANADU* 


05; 230/21. 


"321/12. 


RE 


(a) Pulinadu 


864 


865 


866 


1-2 


867 


1-35 
1-37 


1-34 


6 


Agastyakonda Hill (Ayastya- 
konda Hill, Punganur ik., 
Ct. Dt.) 


Koyarrur alias Uttama~ 
colapuran 


Kurumavi 

Aravapalle (hamlet of 
Melamdoddi, Punganur Tk., 
Ct. Dt.) 


Punganur alias i a ta 
chaturvedimatgalam 


Attikunta + 
Rangamp éta 


Mogili 


(b) Vada Puli-Naau’ 


928 


iuttukaru alias Erivira~ 
pattanam), 


Kurumoy, Palamer Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Melamdoddi, Punganur Tk., 
Ct. Dt. 


Punganur, Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Ragimanipenta, Bangarupalem 
Ind. Sub, Tk., Ct. Dt. (7) 


Mogili, Bangarupalem Ind. 
Sub. Tk., Ct. Dt. 


Karasanapalle, Punganur ITk., 
Ct. Dt.* 


556/06. 
556/06. 
309, 310/12. 
186/31-32. 
541/06. 


63/07. 


588/06. 


324/22 
321/12; 324/12. 


Ee a ee ee 


21-32 Vidaiyur 
1-33 Edaru 


(A) KURUKKA-EKURRAM 


(a)_Vanagoppaai® 


(i) VanagOppadi-nadu” 
297 Siddhayattam 
298 Gangeyanallur 


Ethur, Punganur Tk., Ct. Dt. (?) 


IV. FiAGADAI~MANDALAM 
Fam 
ALIAS Rahuttanallur—Sirmai 


alias BAL 


I. JANANATHA-VALANADU 
- 


Sithapatnam, Tirukkoyilur, “k., 
SADt. 


Kangiyanur, Tirukkoyilur, Tk., 
SADE. 


203/31-32. 
203/31-32. 


66,104,106/06; 96,97,100, 


109,114,116/18; 452/21,403# 
404,406, 409/37-38; 115/4 3-44. 


213; 125/33-34; 131, 209, 240/34 
353 361,403,406/37-38; 115/ 
43-44, 


66/063372/08; 312/12; 308/ 
21; 125/33-34; 237/34—35; 403, 
406/37-38; 115/43-44. 


218, 256/34-35; 406,410, 455/ 
37-38; 272/60~61. 


327/17; 240/34-35; 384, 
462/37-38. ms 


462/37-38. 


93,100,114,116/18; 308, 312/ : 


455,457/37-38. 


‘ae ReearEPettmetret erties SS nr ES PE eft enh nsec CORRE ev Re-Use Peers | 


1 2 5 

299 Suravaippattu +, 9 Sorayappattu, Tirukkoyilur, “k., 
SADt. 

302 Manalur Manalurpettoi, Tirukkoyilur 7%k., 
SADt. 

303 Puduppalaiyam Pillaiyarpalaiyam, firukkoyilur 
Tke, SADt 

229 Pallichchandal** Pallichandal, tirrukkoyilur 
The, SADt. 

227 Jambai (Senbai) !° Jambai, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 

228 Kalliyeappadi 

(ii) Virgpandyanallir-Sirmai £ 

226A Virapandyanallur Veerapandi, Tirukkoyilur ‘tk., 

226 Adichchanallur Adichanur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 


(iii) Anna-nadu 
209 Anna-endal 


210 Tiruvédamalagiyantangal 


SADt. 


Annandal, Chengam Tk., NA Dt. 


384/37-38. 
465,466,470/37~38. 
470/37-38. 
449/37-38. 


89, 93, 94,103,104,106,120, 
127/063 327/173 433, 440, 449/ 
37-38; 433/37-38. 

433/37-38. 

240/34-353 60/35-36. a 


240, 242/34-35;60/35-36. 
240/534-3535; 60/35-36. 


272/60-61; 188/63-64. 
127/56-57. 


127/56=57. 


Bg 2 
211 Vasudevan pattu 
212 Tiruvannamalai 
213 Adaiyur 
214 Vengaikkal 
215 Kariyandal 
216 Melpallipatti 
(iv) Sengunra-nadu 
415 Avur 


(v) Vehgamalai-nadu' 1 


Sihgamalai Parru alias Chédi Handalam 


217 Kallendal 


Vasudevanpattu, Chengam Tk., 
NA Dt. 


Tiruvannamalai, Tiruvannamalai 
Tk., NA Dt. 


te 


Adaiyur, ‘iruvannamalai Tk., 
NA Dt. 


127/56-57; 302/58-59. 


427/28-29; 14/33-34; 384, 
493/37-383; 239, 240, 243/38- 
393 212/522-5353; 127,128/56- 
57; 272/60-61; IMp/I/NA. 


188/63~64. 


Vengikal, Tiruvannamalai 188/63-64. 
Tk,, NA Dt. | 
Inamkariyandal, Tiruvannamalai 187 ,189/63-64. 
Oke NA Dts 

272, 
Melpallipatti, Chengam Tk., NA Dt./273/60-61. es 

256/34-35. es 
Avoor, Tiruvannamalai ‘ke, NADt. IP/I/Na/4i1l. 

192/63-64. 


Kallandal, Tirukoyilur Tk., 
SADt. 


333/21; 194, 256/34-35; 
192, 195/ 63-64. 


194/34-35. 


221 


Anukkumalai @ 
Vettavalam 
Singamalai 
Sitaipidarem 


Virattungapuraparru 


223 
224 


— 


Toranam 


AraSanéndal 


(vi) Kiltunda-nadu 


326 


327 


328 


325 


323 


Meyyur + 
Ponni—endal + 
Thiruppalappandal 
Tagadi + 


Mudiyanur 


Vettavalam, Tiruvannamalai 
Tk., SADt. 


Pomeyur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
SADt. 


Ponniyandal, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
SADt 


Thirupalapandal, Tirukkoyilur, 
Tk., SADt. 


Thangadi, Tirukkoyilur ‘%k., 
SADt. 


Mudiyanur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
SADT. 


ge 


195/63-64. 
192,195/63-64. 


33/22; 192/63-64. 
333/21. 

256, 259/34-35. 
259/34-35. 
235/34-35. 
403,406,410/37-38. 
403/37-38. 


ot 
~~ 


413/37-38. 

159,163/04; 403,404,406, 
409, 411-18, 421/37-38. 
417/37-38. 


267/34-35; 387,403,406/37-38. 
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324 


Maritti-endal + 


(>) Valudilampattu Usavadi (Chavadi, rajya) 


Tirappungur 
Tiruppulippagavanallur £ 
Koyilampattu, Koyilanpattu + 
Siddhalingamadam 


454 


(ii) firununai 


315A 


Uifara-Tiruvarangam 


Irumbalkudi + (on s. bank 
of Pennai 


Halamai janur 


adi (vala-— Nadu 


®irumunaippadi 2! 


Siddhalingamadam, Tirukkoyilur 
Tk., SADt. 


named after Mudiyanir(323) ? 


Tiruvarangam, Kallakurichi 
Tk.e, SADt. 


Malamananjur, Chengam ‘'k., 
NADt. 


410/37-38. 

23/05; 66/06; 431/09; 312, 
371,452,473/213 421/25; 246, 
254, 291/28-29; 175, 208/34-35; 
253/36—37; 483/37-38. 

396/09. 

261, 262, 264/36~37. 

261, 264/36—37. 


396, 397, 398,402, 431/09; 261, 
262, 264/36-37. 


66/06; 261/34-35; 404,409, 
411/37-38. 


66/06. a 


r 


Said 


261/35 4—356 


429/28~29. 


372/08; 308,312/21; 290/28-29; 
125/353-34; 175/34-35; 91,94, 


US2/215 G21, 424/25 5 494 /37- 38. 


1 2 i ae ek ee Sn ae a oh Sa al a a 


316 Blavanasur, Iraivanaraiyur, E. Rayur, Tirukkoyilur Tk.,SADt. 23/05; 142,161,162,174,175/06 
Braivanaraiyur, Iraivanarasir £ 479,480,481, 483, 485-488, 490, 
491,493,494,495,497,499, 503, 
505, 507/37-38. 


374 Ariyalur 4.93/37~38. 
317 Pichchandan kurichchi + | 487/37-38. 
318 Kufijiram alias Tirumalaiya- Kunjaram, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 361, 362/37-38. 
mmanpuram, Kun jaraml13 SADt. 
319 Viramangelam + Veeramangalam, Tirukkoyilur 483/37-38. 
Tk., SADt. 
_ 
320 Surriyankurichchi +, 14 495, 503/37-38. i 
321 Settiandal + Settiandal, Tirukkoyilur Tk.,  488/37-38, a 
SADt. | 
322 Sembi yanmahadevi + Sambimadess, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 494/37-38. 
SADt. 
394 Sundaravanai Sundaravandy, Tirukkoyilur %k., 371/37-38. 
SADt. 
342 Sikkadu +, #* Sikkadu, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 118/43-44. 


Mrukkdvaliir-parru 308/21; 175/34-35. 


Fer 2 ae 3 4 


269 @irukkovalir gliag iaduran- “irukkoyilur, Tirukkoyilur Iip/I/SA/863-C; 1/05; 308, 
taka chaturvédi-mangalam $ Tke, SADt. 312,313, 314,319, 325, 330,533, 


351,356/21; 251,252, 253, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 260, 261, 263, 265/ 
34=353 233/36-373 106/38-39; 


111/ 43-44. 
280 Aviyur Aviyur, Tirukkoyilur Tk, 209/34-35. 
SADt. 
Idaiyarru-parru 510/21; 69/22; 290/28-29; 94, 
: = 95,97,104/35-36. 
352 Idaiyaru Edayur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 277, 285, 287,290, 291, 297/ 28-29; 
SADt. 104/35~36; 265/36-37. 
352 Puduppalaiyam 265/36~37. is 
353 Akkalimangalam 265/36-37. “ 
354 Virupparayanallur alias Malaiyanpattu** 510/21. 
355 Sirramir + 69/22. 
Adantir-parru alias Kunrattir-yalangdu named after Adhanur(350A) (7) 125/33-34. 
7 = : ° Vriddhachalam Tk., SADt. 
350 irunelvanai Nelvanai, ‘tirukkoyilur ik., 322, 381/08. 


SADt. 
390 Padur Padur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 278/36-37. 


1 2 
401 Sendamangalam 
402 Kallakurichchi + 
396 Sembalakuri chechi** 
384 Gopurapur an 
380 Kattakkudi (Kattakkudi, 
Vriddhachealam Tike, SADt.) 
377 Adanur 
386 Tirumudukkunr an 
400 Adur + 
272 Kilur 
STt-1 Nagar 


(iii) Tiruvadi(gar )rajya 


i: Dea ae EE Sasa ee ae Ae 


Sendamangalam, Tirukkoyilur 


Tk., SADt. 


Kallakurichi, Tirukkoyilur Tik., 
sADt. 


Sempalakurichi, Vriddhachalam 
Lee, SADt. 


Gopurapuram, Vriddhachalam 
Tk.e, SADt. 


Adanur, Vriddhachalam tk., 
A 


Vriddhachalam, Vriddhachalamn 
Pk Co S ADt e 


Athur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., | SADt. 
Kililur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 
Nagar, Tirukioyilur Tk., SADt. 


68,72,74,703. 
72/03. 
275/28-29. 
275/ 28-29. 
317/38-39. 


125,126,127,128,130/33-34. 
mod 


InP/1I/SA/1091; SII/1/88; 68,-, 
90,91,92/18; 100/34~35. 


72/036 
23/05. 
304,305, 306/10. 


66/06; 426/09; 158/18; 41/22; 
175/34-35; 98/35-36. 
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Brahmi svaram—Sivmai ** 172/18. 

Taruvadi-Sirmai!? SLI/XVII/263; 118/1897; 322, 

aa ae ey 421,450/21; 427/25. 

283 Tiruvadi(gai)_ alias Adhirajamangalapuram S10, 37131 As 312) 313,51 45 51 6 
(Tiruvadi, Cuddalore, Tk., SADt.) 384,408,410,411,412/21. 

284 Satyabharananallir** 372/21. 

385 Sunnavuru** 372/21. 

286 Karpattu** SII/XVII/263. 

287 Ingunapattu** SII/XVII/263. 

288 Katicipattue* SII/XVII/263. a 

995 Tirunanikuli!® Thirumanikul‘, Cuddalore 153/02. OF 

wks, SADt. 

Karun parry 426, 427,428/25; 125/33-34. 

356 Vagur 125/33-54. 

291 Tirutturaiyur (taniyur) Peeters Cuddalore Tk.,  421,422,424-429,434, 435/25 

292 Kuratti + 425/25. 


293 Kavanippakkam (n. bank of Hunjiyaru) ** 434,435/25. 


296 


KO 


a oe 


Tiruppapuliyur Cuddalore, Cuddalore Tk., SADt. 
firumire-parru 


Viruvamur + Thiruvamur, Cuddalore 7k., 


SADt. 
Ayippakkam + 
Tennampattu + 
Alanigal-Kuppam + 
Atigaya-matgalam 


f 
(c) SirringUr-parru 


332 


304 


305 


397 


399 


Kotta-liarudir, 


Harudur alias Krishnasamudram £, § 
Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 


Kunrattur tT. Kunnathur, Tirukkoyilur fk., 
SADt. 

Atkondanallur 

Tiruv ennainallur Tiruvennainallur, Tirukkoyi- 


lur, Tk., SADt. 


vA — 
Sengadangulattur 


134/02; IMp/I/SA. 
370,408/21. 
412/21. 


412/21. 
408/21. 
370/21. 
408/21. 
325/21. 


as 
va! 


222/34—35; 261/36~37. 


oh 


525/21. 


525/21. 
443,446,450,452,461,469,470, 
473,474, 476,483,492, 510/21; 
194, 219/34-35. 


446/21. 


392 


391 
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Taduttatkondanallur 


Vada-Nenmali 


Hettattur 


B, ARAGALUR~SIRMAT 


(a) Tenkarai Naraiyur Kurram 


(i) Denkara i-nadu 


354 


335 
336 
337 
338 


Kugaiyur** 


Urattur + 


Kodiyappadi 


Vadakku Nemily, Tirukkoyilur 
Tk ey is] ADt e 


Mettathur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
psADt. 


Kugaiyur, Kallakurichchi fk., 
SADt. 


Mattaiparai (attapparai, Kallakurichi w%k., saDt.)!” 


Pullankulam (on s. bank of Niva river) 


Tenkarai-Sirmai £ 


510 
309 


Sirr-eri + 


Pulavenurkalam + 


446/21. 
240/36-37. 


274/36—-37. 


116/1918. 
100,116,119/18. 
103, 113/18. 


93, 96, 98-101 $ 10 3-119 7] 
122-126,132/18. 


115/18. 

118/18. 

113/18. 

116/18. 
98,163,105,114/08. 
98/18. 

114/18. 


yA 


a 
ww 


) 
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C. PARANUR-KURRAH 361/37-38. 
(a)_Palangur-parru £ 404,409, 411/37-38; 110, 
= 115/43-44. 
339 Palangur Palengur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 406/37-38. 
SADt. 
340 Tenur + 409/37-38. 
341 Rishivindam alias Rajanara- Rishivendiam, Kallakuichi, Tk., 110,111,115,116,118/43-44. 
yanan pattanam +, **, 18 SADt. 
343 Venkulam +, ** Vane et as Kallakurichi Tk., 118/43-44. 
ADt. 
344 Vigalir +,** 118/43-44, 
345° Unnémalai + 110/43-44. : 
346 $6 lapandyapubm 111/43-44. 
347 Kumili (near $olapandiyeapuram)+ 111/43-44. 
375 Alur Alur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 227 /36-37. 
277 Ariyur Ariyur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., SADt. 232, 235/36-37. 
278 Vikramapandyanallur alias Sengarkalli, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 231, 232,233/36-37. 
Seigadankollai+ SaDt. 
279 Venmagalur+ Vengur, Tirukkoyilur ‘k., 233/36—37~ 


SADt. (7) 


?) 388 


cs a se 


(b) Kugavai parru 


348 Ghentakanakuppam+(Ghantakarnakuppam) 


349 Akarastriyan pattu, dkasa-diriyanpattut+ 


V. VADAGARAI VIRUDARAJA BHAYANKARA 
; VALAN ADU 


Cuddalore Tk., SADt.) 
Ae MELKAL-NADU 


(a) Irumgéla-pandi (vala- nadu 


982 Ra jéndra-soLapuram alias 
Erukkampuliytir 

983 Vangarai 

(1) Vilandas. Kurram 

985 Pirumuttan alias Suiganda 


Virtta Solanallur 
986 Nedudijeri £,** 


Tiruvendipuram (Tisvendipuran, 


V, 


Rajendrapattinam 
Vriddhachalan Tk. 9 SADt. 


Srimushuam, chidambaran /%, 
SA DE. 


Neduncheri, Chidambaram 
Tk., SADt. 


'T DES/V/167. 


@T DES /V/167. 
213/36—37 , TT DES/V/167.~ 


230/16; 253/26; 211/28-29; 
377/58-59. 


IMP/I/SA/p. 169; 102,103/ 


230/16; 377/58-59. 

230,246,247/16; 91/18; 452, 
457/21; 329/23; 253/26; 211, 
269/28-29; 377/58-59. or 


377,378, 379, 380/58-59. Cs) 


529/23. 
230/16. 


230, 234, 235, 2375 238, 252, 253, 
254,269/16; 360/58-59. 


238/16. 


Vilandayli parr & 


987 Kilaineduvayi(1) + 
988 Vilandai 

(ii) Erambur parru 
(iii)  argippokku-nadu 


989 Tiruvaratturai-Nelvay $ 
1€ _ = 
990 TenKarai-Siru Kadalur** 
991 Karaiyur 
992 Pennagadam** 
995 Tirumaranpadi** 
1-5 Tittagudi glias Vidyaranya- 


Puram 
(iv) Vadatunda nadu 
f a 
(v) Sanzappadi-Sivmai 


994 Sambéri alias Lrajaraja- 
nallur** 


Thiruvattathurai, Vriddhach- 
alam Tk., SADt. 


Karaiyur, Vriddachalam fk., 
SADt. 


Pennadam, Vriddhachalam Tk., 
SADt. 


@ittugudi, Vriddahachalam Tk., 
SADt. 
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249/16. 
249/16. 
254/16; 252/28-29. 
91/18. 
211, 212, 261/ 28-29. 
211, 212, 215/28-29. 


211/28-29. 
261/ 28-29. 
25 BE 265 282g Om 2 
215, 250/28-29. 

7,8,13/03. 

SII/XVII/680; 257/28-29. 
247/ 28-29. 

247 /28-29. 


Se ere a 
oe 


T 2 Se ee ee Z 


(vi) Virugomapuraparru 


VI. RAJADHIRAJA VALANADU 
a e aie 
A. BHUVANEKAVIRAN-PATT ANA STRMAT 


306 Bhuvanékaviran pattanam Bhuva-nagiri, Chidambaram Tk., 
SADt. 
307 Vadakkuttittai alias Vadakkuttittai, Chidambaram Tk., 
Verikatadrina-yakkanpettai + SADt. 
ee J 
308 Advaraphenat tam (Adivaraha- 
nattam, Chidambaram Tk., SADt.) 


B,_VIRAV AT ARA-~VALAIADU 
C. VENNAIYUR-N ADU named after Vennaiyur (358A) 
at . Chidambaram Tk., SADt. 


358 Annalur 
363 Perumbarrapuliytr, Ponnam- Chidambaram, Chidambaram fk., 
balam, Chitrakuta SADt. 


Cidambaram (taniyur) 


365 Karikkudi (w. hamlet of 
Perubarrappuliyar) + 


91/18. 


272, 323/13; 370/173 421/25. 
323/13; 170/65~66. 
106/46-47; 537/62-63. 


170/65~66. 
537/62-63. 
370/17. 2 


SII/XVII/721; 272, 323/13. 


SII/4VII/721. 


174/18923 272, 323, 333, 344, 
358, 371,374, 3576/13; 1/15; 
370/173 2/35~36; 168/55-56; 
170, 566/61-62;11P/I/SA/197. 


334/13. 


2 2 


387 


Tillaivitankan +, ** 
Pudaiyur 


Viranarayananallur 


Kat tumannargudi 


Tiruntlasthanam 


(a) ArasurKilparru 


357 


Ilangambir (Ilangambur, 
Chidambaram Tk., SADt.) 


D. SEYANGONDAN-PARRU +, ** 


364 
(7) 389 


(?) 230 


Seyangondan 
Tirthanagari 


Suttukimliy (Suttakkuli, 
Chidambaram Tk., SADt.) 


Tillavitankan, Chidambaran, 
Tk., SADt. 


Pudaiyur, Chidambaram, Tk., 
SADt. 


Mannargudi, Chidambaram Tk., 
SADt. 


Tirunulasthanam, Chidambaram 
Tk., SADt. 


Jayamkondan, Chidambaram 
Tk., SADt. 


Theerthanagiri, Cuddalore Tfk., 
SADt. 


a a So ie a a 


348/48-49, 


341/58-59. 
548/20; 341/58-59. 


141/46-47. 


323/23; 106/46~47. 
106/46-47. 


a ' ibe} 
,QES 
ui ay 2 


168/ 65-66. 
168/65-66. 


125/04. 


169/65-66. 


T 2 5 ed eee Weer renee Tk ER ; ee eee 


VII. KONDAVIDU-RAJY AM TT DES/V/153. 
A. VINIKONDA-SIRMAI TT DES/V/153. 
778 Devarayapalli T2DES/V/153. 
VIII. NADUVIL-ManDaL an! ? 370/17; 82/35-36. 
A. VESALIPPADE 373/21. 
(a) Kilei~alisilkattup-parru 373,374/21. 
362 Sattippattu alias Nyagaparipalanallur+ 373,374/21. 
(b) 2ribuvandmadeviparru 368/17. . 
359 (Siru)tribhuvan ahadevi Thiruvandarkoil, Mannadipet 368,370,371, 372, 374, 375/173 
Chaturvedi-mangadam $ 20 commure, Pondichemy Tr. BTL sg 315/21. 
(?) 370 Agaram Agaram, Villupuram ik., SADt. 388/22. 
361 Musukkolattur + 371/21. 
1) 371 Virupakshapuram + 388/22. 


360 Neriyanallur 372/17. 


0) SV=1 Koliyanur 
(c) Nenmali parry 
(d) Haduvakarai parru 


B. KARAVATOHL (KARIVAGHI)SIRUAL £ 


313 Amniyur + 

314 Velleripatti + 
315 Tirukkunramn + 
437 Tuttinpattu + 


-~ 


C. RAJARAJA VALANADU 
(a) Kudel-Llaraippadi-Nadu 


242 Maringur alias Rajendra- 
$inga-nallir. 


243 Arundodu + 


named after Karavatchi (312) 
Viliupuram Tk., SADt. 


Anniyur, Villupuram Tk.,S5ADt. 


Velleripattu, Villupuram 7Tk., 
SADt. 


Thirukkunam, Villupuram Tk., 
SADt. 


Thuthippattu, Gingee Tk., 
SADt. 


Marangiyur, Cirukxoyilur ‘%k., 
SADt. 


(bo) Ulaikkattu (Udaikkattu, ulaikadu)-Nadu 


See 


SESALB, My. 11897 
TEA ASSP. 366/17 
368/17. 
620,621, 623/15. 


620,621,622,623/15. 
621/15. 


620,621/15. 
208/36-37. a 


218/54-35; 82/35-36. 
82/35-36. 


82,87,91, O4 r) 95, 97,98, 99,101, 
104/35-36. 


98/35-36. 
151, 209, 218/34-35; 61/35-36. 


i 2 


(a) firukkovalur-parru 


222 Paranur $ 

220 Sirramur alias Mahapradhana 
Perumaladeva 
Dannayaka chaturvediman- 
Zalam 

403 Arkadu 

270 Kandaradittapuram +22 

271 Kinippadi + 

273 Puttur + 

274 Kealliyur +23 

275 Araiyaninallur, Araikanda~ 
nallur, Tiruvaraiyaninaliur** 

276 Perichchalinallur + 


Paranur, Tirukkoyilur Tk.,SADt. 


Same as $i mrdmiir( 355) in 
Idaiyarru parru (?) 


Arkadu, Tirukkoyilur ‘k., 
SADt. 


Xandachchipuram, Tirukkoyilur 
Tk., SADt. 


Puttur, Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
SADt. (?) 


Kollar, tTirukkoyilur ‘¢k., 
SADt. 


Arakandanallur, Tirukkoyilur 
Tke, SAD. 


Petichanur, Tfirukkoylur ‘tk., 
SADt. 


Sonnet Sg, av ete eon aire te eee 
955/215 111,175,193, 208, 209, 
218, 237/34-35; 61/35-36. 

61, 64/35-36. 


61/35~-36. 
49/35-36. 
237 /34-35. 


335/21. 
315/21. 


175,206, 207/34-35. 


26/05; 111,131,164,165,175, 
193,194,195,198,199, 210/ 
34-356 


26/05. 


1 2 3 4 ee ae ae et 


276A Vaiyappanayakarayyan pettai 164/34-35. 


281 Vadakarai Tayanur + Vadakarai-Thayanur, 209, 234, 235/34-35. 
- Tirukkoyilur tk., SADt. 
282 N erpkunram 38 Nerkunran, Lirukkoyilur Tk., 208, 210, 211, 213, 216, 218, 
SADt. 219, 220/34-35. 
20 Kadunur + Kadoganur, irukkoyilur Tk., 69/35-36. 


SADt. 


26 


De 


4. 


De 


9. 


10. 


li. 


Notes 


This village was mentioned in Huli-nadu in an 
inscription dated A.D. 14.5.1404 (227 of 1931- 
32) and in Velumalina-nigu in an inscription 
dated A.D. 20-10-1408 (228 of 1931-32). 


See Vadapuli-nadu in Tyagabharana~valanadu in 
Perumbanappadi. ; 


140 of 1923 and SII/IV/368 refer to Eyil-nddu 
in Eyirkotjtam in Jayahkondacdlamandalam. The 
fomer Inscription which is dated AeD. 1352-53 
mentions Arpakkamn. 


Cola inscriptions mention it as a part of 


Jayankondacdlamandalm, eg. TTDES/1/19, 36, 41; 
217/213 541, 556/06. 


An inscription of bh 36th yr. of Rajakésarivar-— 
man alias Udaiyar Sri Rajadhirajadéva (I) des- 
cribes this as a part of Jayankondacélamandalam 
(321 of 1912). 


310 of 1912 says it is a part of Chi(tttri)rdiya. 


An inscription of Saka 1332 (A.D. 1409) says 
it is in Nigarilicodlamandalam (324 of 1912). 


An inseription of the 18th,year of sakalaléke- 
chakravartin Rajanadrayanea Sambuvaraya (A.D. 25-6. 
1356) records that Nerkunam alias Vayiramégha- 
Chaturvédimangalam was in Tirukkévalimparru 

in Udaikkatju-nadu on the n. bank of Penna in 
Vanagoppadi in Rajaraja-valanadu. 


An inscription of S. 1359 from Sorayappattu 
Says that_the village was in Vanagoppadi-nadu 


in Padaivittu-chavadi (384 of 1937-38). 


According to Y. Subbarayalu this village was 
in Sehgunra-nadu in the Cola period. 


Z Ld 
Probably created by the bifurcation of Sengunra~ 
nadu as it is not mentioned in Cola inscriptions. 


12. 


136 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


It is also said to,be in Rajaraja Valanadu in 
an inscription of Saka 1424 (425 of 1925) and 
an inscription of the reign of Acyutadévaraya 
says that it was in Kayappakanadu in Rajadhi- 
raja-valanadu (421 of 1925). 


It is said to be a hamlet of Iraiydnaraiyur in 
Parantr-Kirram in paisa alias Jananatha- 
Valanadu (361 of 1937-38). 


It had originally been given for the merit of 
the four sons of Vagal imdalappa Nayaka by his 
agent Ramaiyar, son of Vasava-Kayaka but was 
converted into a Pandaravadal / bhandaravadai? 
R.AP_/ and was restored to the temple at 
Elavanasur on A.D. 23.1.1520 (495 of 1937-38). 


om 
It is said to be/the n. bank of the Pengai river 
(SII/XVII/ 263), in Valudilambattv-Savadi in 
Tirumunaippadi in Kayappadkka-nédu in Rajadhiradja 
Valanadu ie of eee and in Tirumunaippadi 
alanadu (312 of 1921). 


"This place which is referred to in the Devaran 
and in inscriptions as Udavi Tirumanikuli was 
included in_Rajaraja Valanadu, Mérka-nadu, 
Vadakarai Ra jéndracdlavalanaqu or Virudardja- 
bhayafikara valanadu." 3 A/p. 161. 


This village has been assigned the location code 
314 of Kallakurichi taluk in the 1971 census 
Handbook of South arcot District. However, it 
has not been marked in the accompanying map 
because the area is unsurveyed. 


An inscription dated 4.D. 2.10.1416 says that 
Rishivindam was in Palangtrparru in Magadai- 
mandalam in Kurukisi~Kurram in Haladu alias 
Jananathavalanadu (115 of 1943-44). 


In Viravatadra-valanadu (370 of 1917); alias 
Rajaraja valanadu (82 of 1935-36). 


in Havali Arabiduchavadi (374 of 1917); in 
Viladilambattu-Chavadi (371 of 1921). 


al. 


226 


236 


[aa Oa 
treet 


Inscriptions of the reign of Tribhuvanachakre- 
vartin Konérinmaikondan refer to it as being 
in Idaiyarru-parru in Tirumunaippadi-naddu 

(94, 95, 97, 104 of 1935-36); an inscription 
of A.D. 1355-56 also refers to it as being in 
Tirumunaippadi-nadu (91 of 1935-36). However, 
an inscription of A.D. 20.5.1353 refers to it 
as being in Kidel-Ilaraippadi-nadu (82 of 


Said to be in tirukkdvaltr—parru in Kurukkai— 
Kirram (337 of 1934-35). , 


Said to be a dévadana of the deity Oppilada 
Wayinar at sraiyaninallur in Tirukkévalur 


parru on the n. bank of the Pennai in Tirumupai- 


ppadi-nadu in Tiruvadi-rajyam included in 
Valudilampattuchavadi (175 of 1934-35). 


APPENDIX IV 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIsf OF REFERENCES TO MURUGAMANGALAPPARRU 


Date 


1374-75 


1435-36 


21-7-1471 
15—2~1494 


6-5-1495 
2= 2=1505 
1505-06 


28-12-1510 
7-4-1511 
1520-21 
1528~29 


30—4—1552 
1-7-1537 
25-12-1544 


Place of Inscription and Reference 
Tirumalai near Polur, Polur Tk, NADt. 
{87 of 1887 (SII/1/724102-04_7 


Padavédu, Polur Tk., NADt (SII/I/80¥, 
109-110) 


Ayyampalayam, Arni Tk., NADt (120 of 1921) 


Puduppalaiyam, Polur Tk., NADt. (240 of 
1938-39) 


- do = (243 of 1938-39) 
Devikapuram, Arni Tk., NADt. (396 of 1912) 


Tenmahadévamangalam, Polur Tk., NADt. 
(542 of 1933-34) 


Kilapattu, Polur 7k., NADt (cp. 6 of 1966-67) 


Tiruputi, Chandragiri Tk., Chittoor Dt. 
CTT)E s [OL 167) 
Viralur, Polur Tk., NADt. (352 of 1912) 


Tirupati, Chandragiri Tk., Chittor Dt. 
(TT DES/III/180) 


= do — (@2DES/IV/15) 
- do — (T2DES/IV/99) 


Nedunkunam, Wandiwash tk., NADt (SII/«VII/76) 


Particulars 


in Mandalaikula-ndduin Palakunra-Kottam in 
JayahkondacOlamandalam : 


bordering Rajagambhiranmalai in Padavidu- 
rajyam in Tondai-Mandalam 


in Padaivittu-rdjyem 


in Tachchir—nadu on the n. bank of the 
Cheyyar , 


-~ do =- 
No mention of larger territorial divisions 


in Rajagambhiranmalai in Jayahkondacdla- 
mandglan 


— me ig 


in Palkuma-Xota in Padavidu-mahara iva 


Se ees 
et a) ne 


in Padavidu-rajyam 
in Melkunra-nadu 
in Padavidu-rajyam 


- do = 
- do = 


in Kulaippuluxrnadu in Chandragiri-rajyan 


APPENDIX V 


SOME RATES OF TAXATION ON THE KATKKOLA-S 


DATE 


PLACE 


1. Pramadi yr. of 
Viruppana Udaiyar 
son of Ariyana 
Udaiyar 


2. 4th May 1429 


3 3. 1348, 6353 Tad 


(A.D. 1426-27 


4. S. 1454 
(A.D, 1532-33) 


Attir, Chingleput 
Tk., Chingleput Dt. 


Elavanasur, Tiru- 
kkoyilur Tk., 
South Arcot Dt. 


Nerumbur, Chingle~ 
put Tk., Chingleput 
Dt. 


Devikapuram, 
Arni Tk., 
North Arcot Dt. 


2._KATTUGUTTAGAT 


1. 16th Sept. 1463 


$rimushnam, 
Chidambaram Tk., 
South Arcot Dt. 


DETAILS 


On the kaikidéla-s 
in the madaivila- 
am an Byam of 2 
penn on each loom 

per annum. 


Ordered by Nuiijana 
Udaiyar (284 of 
1921, ARE, 1920- 
21, para 43). 


1¥2 panam per loom 
as nulayam and 

3/4 panam as 
nilayam in case of 
paraitari Looms « 


Ordered by the 
Valangai and 
Idan gai-castes. 


(ARE, 490 and 
64 of 1957-38 . 


2 panan per loom 
of edc aikkolar 


living in the ° 

madaivilazam as 
nolay am, 

1¥2 panam as 
attadai-nilayan 
ordé red by Krishna- 
raya (7?) 

(ARE, 364 of 1912) 


Grant of 20 panan 
from taxes paid 

by the kaikkolar in 
the madsivilage. 


oo of 1916; ARE, 
915-16, pe 140). 


2. Reign of Saluva Tellar, 
Narasingaraya Wandiwash Tk., 
North Arcot Dt. 
3. TART KKADAMAT 
1s 8.1283, Serkad, Gudiya- 
Subhakrit ttam Tk., North 


Attar, Chingle- 
gleput Dt. 


2. Rule of Virup- 
panna Udaiyar, son 
of Ariyana Udaiyar. 


Pramadi year 


3. Rudhirodgarin yr. 
of Viruppana- 
Udaiyar, son of 
Ariyana Udaiyar. 


Vayalur, Tiru- 
valur Tk., 
Chingleput Dt. 


Grant of 32 pan 

from taxes paid by the 
kaikkolar—s in the 
Hadaivilacan. 


(62 of 1934-35). 


The tanattar of the 
temple lease out the 
various taxes granied 
to them by Kamgpana- 
Udaiyar face E, 
203 of 1921, 1921-22, 
para 41. These taxes 
were pérkadamai, 
tarikadamaa, ayan, 
of’a panam on 
each manai (house or 
house site), tax of 
@ panan as vaSalvari, 
Virpanam (tax on sales) 
duties on oil-milis, 
and duties on shephers_ 
to the daikkolar-s 
on condition that they 
pay them at the rate 
of 6 panam, per loom 
per annum once for 
all (204 of 1921, ARE, 


4 panam as kadamai 
on é€ looms of the 
Keikkolar living in 


the madaivilezan. 


Ordered by Nun jana- 
Udaiyar (284 of 1920, 
ARE, 1920-21, para 43). 


3 panam per loom and 
the Palio lacahad 46 
set apart three looms 
for the exclusive use 
of the temple. 


4. § 


(AoD. 1404-05). 


5e 2ist Oct. 1429 


6. 7th July 1429 


saa 
oe ia 
he he 4 


Pulipparakoyil, 
Madhurantakan Mee, 
Chingleput Dt. 


Tiruvaigavur, 
Papanasam Tk., 
Tanjavur Dt. 


Vriddhachalan, 
Vriddhachalam Tk., 
South Arcot Dt. 


(364 of 1908, ARE, z30e= 
09, para 67, p. 115 


2 panam per annum on 
eac. OOmM. 


Ordered by Bukka II 
(293 of 1910, ARE 
1910-11, para 513. 


4 panam by every Kaik- 
kéla Weaver with one 
Working loon. 


2 panam by every kaik- 
kola with one loom that 
does not work (7?) 
(adaitari). 


9 panam by every Saliva 


weaver for each loon. 


3 panam for every lace 
loom in working order. 


1/2 panam from each 
lace loom not (7) in 
working order. 


Agreed rates by the 


Telefzel 98 sects and 
by the nattar of Paran- 
taka~nadu and Innambar- 
nadu regarding dues to 
the king, Devaradya II. 


(raleaeren £ eizoiaurel= 


ARE, 1Si4-45, ee 44). 
Yo on each loom 
of Pee KaikkOlar. 


¥4 panam on each loom 
of the Paraiya-s. 


Rates agreed by the 
nattar, of Irungola- 
pat RES 


- 1426 
(A.D, 1504-05). 


9. 21/22 Jan. 1562 


10. Pronncteney 


moo 


Ls ce 


7. 8. 1352, Ghitti- Sriperumbidir, 
i Sriperumbudur Tk., 


Chingleput Dt. 


Srimushnan, 
Chidambaram Tk., 
South Arcot Dt. 


Pillaipalayam in 

a ee 
uram Tk., 

Ghiesverae Dt. 


Nerkunran, 
Tirukkoyilur Tk., 
South Arcot Dt. 


pedis the Ura of 
bur= rru, Viragane— 
ae the Kalkks ler, 

@ tandirimar, mar, the 
manradi-s, the Kanmalar, 
@ san.. eves the’ six 
classes of Kudi-s, the 
oil mongers, the Padi- 


nen-Vishayattar, etc. 


(91. of 1918, ARE 
pe 164). 


1 panam per loom in the 
PIRWIADATVILAGAL ° 


Ordered by Sirigiri- 
natha-Udaiyar on behalf 
of Dévaraya II (207 of 
1922). 


3 panam on each loom 
of t e Setti-s. 


3 panam on Kaikkola 
weavers. 


Ordered after migration 
of villagers due to 
exorbitant taxes levied 
by the Kanna. Se 


(247 of 1916, 4 
1915-16, p. TAT), 


5¥2 panam per loom 
from the Kaikkolar~s 
in the magai-vilagan. 


(88 of 1921). 


Lease given by the 
tanattar of the 
Liruppanichchandurai- 
Aludaiya-Nayinar sia 
agreeing to pte penan 
per loom of the kaikkOla~s 


in the madaivil 
(220 of 1934-3 a 


4. VASAL PANAM 


1. 5 


; 
2e S. 1340 


(AD. 1418-19). 


- 1283 
(A.D. 1361-62). 


Sérkaa, Gudiya- 
ttam k., North 
Arcot Dt. 


Pulipparakoyil, 
Madhurantakam Tk., 
Chingleput Dt. 


1 pangm as Vasalpanam 
(203 of 1921, ARR, ° 
1921-22, para 41). 


The tanattar of Puli- 
pagavakovil after con- 
sulting the reveme 
authorities at Chandra- 
giri &3la granted a 
remission of 6 panam 
which they were coll ect- 
ing excessively from 
the Kaikkolar-s in the 
Madaivilagim (294 of 
L910, Sy 1910-11, 
para 51) s 
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